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Yelverton  Rectory— By  Mrs.  ST  Martyn, 


YELVERTON   RECTORY 

-OR     SUFFERING      FOR     CONSCIENCE'      SAKB. 
A   STORY   OF    THE    REIGN   OF   CHARES   H. 

BY   MRS.    S.    T.    MARTYN. 
See  Engraving. 

"  As  at  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoof  on  the  turf  of  the  prairies, 

Far  in  advance  are  closed  the  leaves  of  the  shrinking  mimosa, 

So,  at  the  hoof  beats  of  fate,  with  sad  forebodings  of  evil, 

Shrinks  and  closes  the  heart,  ere  yet  the  stroke  of  doom  has  attained  it." 

^  "  EVANGELl^fE." 

There  was  not  throughout  "  Menie  England,"  in  the  times  of 
which  we  write,  a  loveher  spot  than  the  Rectory  of  Yelverton,  with 
its  surrounding  glebe.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  valley, 
through  which  a  winding,  transparent  brook  made  its  joyous  way, 
"  ever  and  anon  putting  its  broad  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  a  mill, 
as  if  to  show  that  it  could  labor  as  well  as  laugh  ;"  surrounded 
with  dark  wood-crowned  hills,  with  lawns  and  fields,  and  shady 
lanes,  and  old  gardens  scattered  about  in  picturesque  confusion, 
the  landscape  was  one  of  singular  though  quiet  beauty — while  as 
if  to  complete  the  picture,  just  beyond  the  rectory,  the  valley  opened, 
affording  a  view  of  a  jfine  champaign  country,  girdled  with  distant 
blue  mountains.  The  house  itself  was  built  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  of  timber,  with  the  large  beams  painted  white — the  long  roof 
terminated  at  either  end  by  huge  gables,  richly  ornamented  with 
carved  wood,  and  containing  two  fine  old  oriel  windows — the  peaks 
and  points  of  the  rest  of  the  building  towering  above  the  roof, 
mingled  with  quaintly  fashioned  and  twisted  chimneys.  A  heavy 
porch,  around  which  the  honey-suckle  and  eglantine  were  ming- 
ling their  blossoms,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  principal  front,  and 
before  the  house  lay  a  large  and  well-kept  garden,  separated  from 
the  road  by  a  thick,  closely  trimmed  thorn  hedge,  and  divided  into 
compartments  by  low  walls,  covered  with  trained  fruit  trees,  while 
a  gravel  walk  ran  from  the  street  to  the  door,  with  a  flower  border 
on  each  side,  gay  with  roses,  lupines,  lychnises,  and  other  brilliant 
flowers.  A  noble  orchard  extended  some  distance  jjc^ck  fiom  the 
Vol.  IV. — 1 
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garden  at  one  end  of  the  house — and  at  the  other,  the  ground  which 
sloped  gently  down  to  the  brook,  fringed  with  willows  and  alders, 
was  covered  with  velvet  turf,  and  dotted  with  hawthorn  trees,  some 
of  which  were  twisted  into  the  most  fantastic  forms  imaginable. 
One  ")(  them  shaded  a  bank,  cushioned  with  the  green,  delicate 
moss  which  is  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  around  were  growing  hare- 
bells, lichens,  and  the  little  white  starwort,  with  a  few  meek  violets 
which  still  hngered  in  this  sheltered  glade,  like  hope  in  the  hea.  t 
of  the  christian,  when  the  spring-time  of  earth  has  departed. 

The  sitting  room  of  the  family  at  the  Rectory,  was  a  large,  low 
apartment,  lighted  by  three  wide  casement  windows  opening  down 
to  the  ground,  in  front  of  which,  and  at  a  distance,  were  a  group 
of  majestic  elms,  covered  with  heavy  masses  of  rich  foliage,  and 
casting  their  deep  shadows  far  upon  the  green  sward.  Near  one 
of  the  windows  was  an  immense  catalpa,  just  bursting  into  blossom, 
forming  a  pyramid  of  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  w^hich  contrasted 
finely  with  the  dark  green  of  the  rest  of  the  orchard.  The  whole 
apartment  presented  a  scene  of  simple  refinement  and  home-like 
comfort,  on  which  the  eye  loved  to  linger.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unpretending  than  its  furniture,  and  yet  an  air  of  elegance  and 
taste  pervaded  the  whole,  no  less  from  the  extreme  nicety  and  order 
with  which  every  thing  was  kept,  than  from  the  character  of  the 
drawings,  books  and  work  which  were  scattered  about  it.  A  harp- 
sichord, on  which  stood  an  antique  glass  filled  with  fresh  flowers, 
adorned  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  another  was  occupied  by  a 
curiously  wrought  Indian  cabinet  which  had  descended  as  an  heir- 
loom from  father  to  child  for  many  generations. 

In  this  apartment,  at  the  close  of  a  lovely  summer's  day,  were 
seated  two  females,  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  evening  breeze  as 
it  stole  in  through  the  open  casement,  laden  with  the  breath  of  a 
thousand  sweets  from  the  neighboring  orchard  and  garden.  The 
elder  was  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  noble  and  dignified 
aspect,  and  an  expression  of  determination  on  her  brow  whiclj 
might  have  passed  for  sternness,  but  that  it  was  contradicted  by 
the  sweetness  of  the  mouth,  round  which  the  loves  and  graces 
alone  seemed  formed  to  linger.  The  eyes  were  bent  with  an  anxious 
but  fond  expression  on  the  young  fair  girl  seated  at 'her  feet,  who 
was  one  to  awaken  all  a  mother's  fondness,  mingled  it  might  be, 
with  a  mother's  apprehension.     She  was  just  eighteen— tha*  lovely 
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age  when  the  thoughtless  jo5^ousness  of  the  child  give<^lace  to  the 
deeper  hut  troubled  happmess  of  the  woman— when  the  sweet  buds 
of  life's  spring  are  bursting  into  flower,  and  we  inhale  their  fra- 
grance with  delight,  even  while  we  tremble  at  the  thought  that  the 
frosts  of  misfortune  may  so  soon  wither  and  destroy  them.  The 
maiden  was 

"  Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways, 
Not  perfect,  nay— but  full  of  tender  wants, 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  dipt 
In  angel  instincts — breathing  Paradise, 
Who  look'd  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  high  to  tread — and  other  minds  perforce 
Sway'd  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  she  moved, 
And  girdled  her  with  music." 

Though  not  critically  beautiful,  there  was  something  in  her  face, 
which  at  once  attracted  the  eye  and  interested  the  heart ;  '^  some- 
thing than  beauty  dearer,"  in  the  expression  of  purity,  of  dove-hlie 
innocence  and  gentleness  which  pervaded  her  features,  and  looked 
through  her  eyes,  "those  deep  unfathomable  eyes,  with  downfall- 
ing  eyelids,  full  of  dreams  and  slumber,"  which  were  now  fixed 
with  sweet  earnestness  on  her  mother,  as  with  hands  folded  across 
her  knee,  she  waited  silently  the  continuance  of  a  conversation 
evidently  of  deep  interest  to  them  both. 

"  Alice,"  at  length  said  the  matron,  rousing  herself  from  a  pro- 
tracted reverie — "do  you  love  this  youth — this  master  Lionel  Brent?" 
"  Dear  mother  !"  was  the  only  repl}',  but  the  blush  which  accom- 
panied it,  was  sufficiently  eloquent — and  a  deep  sigh  from  the 
mothier  told  that  she  was  answered. 

"  And  does  he  love  you  ?  I  would  fain  hope  the  affections  of  my 
child  have  not  been  given  unsought?" 

"He  has  told  me  so  a  thousand  times,"  murmured  the  young 
girl  almost  inaudibly. 

"And  have  you  ever  reflected  on  the  probable  issue  of  this  attach- 
ment, my  Alice — have  you  remembered  the  disparity  of  rank  be- 
tween you,  and  the  extreme  improbability  that  Sir  Thomas  Brent, 
so  rich  and  proud,  will  consent  to  the  union  of  his  son  and  heir 
with  the  portionless  daughter  of  a  country  clergyman  ?" 

"  I  have  said  this  often  to  Lionel,  dear  mother,  but  he  always 
answers  that  I  am  foolishly  humble — that  a  faithful  clergyman  is 
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second  in  rank  to  no  man  in  England  ;  and  he  says  besides,  many 
things  that  I  cannot  repeat  to  you" — added  the  blushing  girl,  as 
with  smiles  and  tears  she  looked  up  through  her  clustering  ringlets 
into  her  mother's  face. 

"  It  is  the  privilege  of  youth  to  believe  all  things,"  answered  the 
matron,  "  and  too  often  does  disappointment  follow  in  the  path  of 
expectation.  But  I  hear  your  father's  footsteps — to  him  we  will 
refer  the  matter,  and  in  this,  as  in  all  things  else,  be  guided  by  his 
superior  wisdom." 

Hastily  Alice  Goodwin  arose,  and  wiping  the  tell-tale  drops  from 
her  eyes,  advanced  to  meet  her  father,  who  with  unwonted  gravity, 
merely  bent  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  her  fair  forehead,  and  then  with 
a  somewhat  formal  salutation  to  his  wife,  seated  himself  abstract- 
edly by  her  side.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  some- 
what past  middle  age,  though  the  lines  traced  on  his  pale  cheek 
were  imprinted  less  by  the  hand  of  time  than  by  the  studious  and 
thoughtful  life  he  had  led — together  with  the  habitual  concern  be 
felt  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  committed  to  his  charge.  A 
few  threads  of  silver  only  were  mingled  with  the  raven  loclcs  that 
encircled  his  brow,  and  the  whole  contour  of  the  head  and  face, 
bespoke  a  character  of  elevated  tone,  expansive  intellect,  and  uncon- 
querable energy.  For  eighteen  years,  he  had  held  the  living  of 
Yelverton,  and  through  his  faithful  labors,  the  moral  wilderness 
had  been  made  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  while  by  his  flock, 
to  whom  he  was  a  father  as  well  as  pastor,  he  was  revered  almost 
as  a  superior  being.  No  wonder,  that  with  his  high  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind,  united  with  the  most  endearing  gentleness  of  char- 
acter, the  rector  of  Yelverton  was  an  object  of  ardent  affection  to 
every  member  of  his  happy  household,  from  the  proud  and  fond 
wife,  down  to  the  little  pet  Lucy, 

"  Who  climb'd  his  knee,  the  envied  kiss  to^hare." 

No  wonder  that  his  appearance  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  mother 
and  daughter,  whose  veneration  for  his  superior  wisdom  was  tem- 
pered by  implicit  confidence  in  his  indulgent  affection.  A  glad 
smile  lighted  up  the  face  of  the  matron,  as  she  playfully  exclaimed — 
"  Dearest,  you  have  been  long  in  coming  to-night.  Surely  it  is 
not  your  wont  to  stay  away  from  us  so  at  this  sweet  hour  when 
every  thing  invites  to  relaxation  and  repose.     I  shall  be  jealous  of 
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the  books  and  studies  which  engross  so  much  of  tlie  time  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  my  own.  But  you  are  thou^^htful  and 
sad,  has  any  thing  happened  to  annoy  or  distress  you  V  she  anx- 
iously enquired — her  ready  affection  taking  the  alarm,  as  she  saw 
that  no  answering  smile  on  that  beloved  countenance  met  hers. 
A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  strong  man  struggled  to 
i^strain  the  emotions  that  were  evidently  almost  overpowering  him, 
and  when  at  length  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  tone  calm,  though  slightly 
tremulous,  and  with  a  solemnity  of  manner  that  sent  a  sharp  thrill 
of  apprehension  to  the  hearts  of  his  companions. 

"  God  is  my  witness,  beloved  ones,"  he  said — "  that  if  hitherto  I 
have  kept  the  troubles  of  mine  own  heart  concealed  from  you,  it 
w^as  not  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  cross,  but  only  that  ye  might  t)p 
spared  the  pains  of  suspense  which  I  have  borne.  Now,  since  the 
path  of  duty  hath  been  made  plain  to  me,  I  may  no  longer  shun  to 
declare  to  you  tidings,  which  must  needs  be  painful  to  the  flesh, 
albeit  the  spirit  may  be  strengthened  from  above  to  bear  it. — • 
Know  then,  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  by  the  Parliament, 
and  sanctioned  by  our  gracious  sovereign  King  Charles,  hath  been 
sent  throughout  the  land,  enjoining  upon  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  together  with  an  utter  repudiation  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  on  pain  of  ejectment  from  their 
hvings  and  suspension  from  the  ministry.  The  execution  of  this 
Act  is  fixed  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  24th  of  August  next. 
I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Act,  and  unless  prepared  by  unre- 
served conformity,  to  avert  the  blow,  the  setting  sun  of  that  day 
will  see  us  homeless,  penniless  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
we  and  the  children  God  hath  given  us.  Think  you  that  with 
such  a  doom  before  me,  I  have  not  striven  to  avert  the  blow  ?-  - 
Night  and  day,  on  my  knees  before  God,  with  fasting  and  prayer, 
1  have  revolved  the  subject,  examined  the  Book,  weighed  its  objec- 
tionable passages,  and  endeavored  to  reconcile  my  interest  and  my 
duty  ;  but  it  may  not  be.  I  cannot  do  evil  that  good  may  come — 
I  cannot  commit  this  great  sin  against  my  God  and  the  dictates  of 
my  own  conscience.  I  have  therefore  surrendered  myself,  my 
ministry,  my  people,  my  place,  my  wife  and  children,  with  what- 
soever else  is  therein  concerned,  into  His  hands  from  whom  1 
received  them,  and  await  in  silence  his  holy  will  respecting  them. 
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And  now,  dear  and  faithful  wife,  companion  of  my  joys  and  cares, 
tell  me,  have  I  judged  rightly  in  this  matter  ?" 

While  her  husband  was  speaking,  the  wife  sat  with  features  pale 
md  rigid  as  marble,  and  slowly  dilating  eyes  fixed  immovably  upon 
oim,  as  though  the  tidings  w^ere  indeed  turning  her  to  stone.  But 
t  the  sound  of  that  loving  voice  appealing  to  her  heart — at  the 
ouch  of  that  warm  hand  in  which  her  own  had  been  clasped  at 
the  altar,  the  chilled  pulses  resumed  their  play — the  tension  of  the 
muscles  gradually  gave  way,  and  her  over  excited  feelings  found 
vent  in  salutary  tears.  AVhen  she  spoke,  though  her  words  came 
slowly  and  gaspingly,  her  heart  was  strong  wnth  a  courage  not  of 
this  world,  and  the  light  of  faith  was  in  her  eye  as  she  answered — 
"  God  forbid,  my  beloved  husband,  that  you  should  forbear  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  your  conscience,  at  whatever  sacrifice.  He  who 
sent  the  ravens  to  feed  his  prophet ,  will  doubtless  take  care  for  us." 

"  Worthy  daughter  of  the  heroic  Bradshaw,"  exclaimed  the  agi- 
tated clergyman — ''how  thy  high  hearted  courage  shames  my 
hesitation  and  unbelief.  Yes,  1  will  no  longer  doubt  that  he  who 
hath  required  this  sacrifice  at  our  hands,  "will  strengthen  and  sustain 
us  in  the  hour  of  trial.  But  alas !"  he  added,  as  he  hastily  rose  and 
paced  the  floor  with  disordered  steps — "  to  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  a 
bitter' cup  which  our  Father  calls  us  to  drink.  To  bid  farewell  to 
this  dear  and  pleasant  home — the  home  to  which  I  brought  thee, 
my  Agnes,  a  young  and  lovely  bride — the  birth-place  of  our  chil- 
dren— the  spot  endeared  to  us  by  ten  thousand  sweet  memories  and 
hallowed  associations  ;  to  exchange  all  this  for  abject  poverty — to 
be  driven  away  forever  from  my  precious  flock — to  leave  un tended 
this  vine  of  the  Lord's  planting,  now  so  fair  and  flourishing — this  is 
indeed  a  trial  which  pierces  almost  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit." 

"  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we 
ot  receive  evil  ?"  said  a  soft  voice  at  his  side,  and  as  he  turned  at 
the  sound,  the  speaker  linked  her  arm  fondly  in  that  of  her  father's, 
and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  expression  of  pity  and  tenderness 
such  as  an  angel  might  wear  in  contemplating  the  sufferings  of 
fallen  humanity. 

"  Bless  thee,  my  darling,  God  has  indeed  spoken  to  me  through 
those  young  lips,  and  I  will  thank  him  and  take  courage — but  how 
is  this,  my  child,  thou  comfortest  thy  father,  while  the  deadly  pale- 
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ness  of  thine  own  cheek  betrays  the  anguish  thou  wouldst  fain 
conceal."  Ah,  Uttle  did  the  good  man  know  the  extent  of  that 
more  than  mortal  anguish  !  The  blow  which  had  almost  crushed 
tjhe  life  out  of  that  young  heart,  had  fallen  so  suddenly,  so  unex- 
pectedly—for it  Vvas  only  the  day  before,  that  on  parting  with  her 
lover  who  was  leaving  home  for  a  year's  travel  on  the  continent — 
he  had  assured  her  that  immediately  on  his  return,  he  should  pub- 
licly urge  his  suit,  and  entreat  her  parents  to  bcstcv;  upon  him  at 
once  the  treasure  he  so  fondly  coveted.  And  now — they  were 
separated  forever — she  felt  it — forever,  for  if  a  doubt  of  the  consent 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brent  had  existed  while  her  father  was  a  beneficed 
clergyman,  what  hope  was  there  for  her  now,  as  the  daughter  of  an 
ejected,  beggared  non-conformist?  But  in  the  midst  of  this  tempest 
of  emotions,  the  still  small  voice  of  Divine  love  penetrated  to  her 
inmost  soul,  calming  the  surges  of  feehng,  and  enabling  her  to  say 
from  the  heart — "  Thy  will  be  done."  But  the  conflict  had  ex- 
hausted her  physical  energies,  and  well  might  her  anxious  father 
remark  the  death-like  pallor  of  her  countenance,  for  while  he  was 
yet  speaking,  she  sank  like  a  snow-wreath  from  his  encircling  arm, 
and  was  carried  by  him  to  her  own  room  in  a  state  of  utter  insen- 
sibility. "  Leave  her  to  me,"  said  the  mother  gently — "  her  spirits 
have  been  sorely  taxed,  and  she  will  be  better  of  solitude  and  repose. 
Pear  not  for  us,"  she  added  with  a  faint  smile,  as  his  look  ot anxious 
love  smote  upon  her  heart — "with  health,  unbroken  affection,  and 
a  clear  conscience,  what  more  can  we  desire  ?" 

When  on  recovering,  Alice  Goodwin  found  herself  alone  with 
her  mother,  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  that  tender  friend, 
and  wept  long  and  bitterly,  but  at  length  raising  her  head  from 
the  resting  place  of  her  infancy,  she  said  calmly — "  Pardon,  dearest 
mother,  this  selfish  indulgence  of  grief.  I  have  so  loved  Lionel, 
and  I  well  know  how  keenly  he  will  feel  the  stroke — but  my  short 
dream  of  bliss  is  over,  and  henceforth,  with  God's  blessing  and 
assistance,  I  will  address  myself  to  the  sterner  labors  and  duties  of 
life.  One  thing  only  I  entreat,  by  all  the  love  you  have  ever  borne 
me,  that  this  unhappy  attachment  may  never  be  revealed  to  my 
father,  lest  in  the  knowledge  of  his  child's  aflfliction  he  should  have 
sorrow  upon  sorrow.  Strength  from  on  high  will  be  given  me  to 
conquer  an  earthly  love,  and  to  fix  my  whole  heart  where  it  may 
chng  forever  without  fear  of  change  or  separation." 
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From  that  hour  until  the  dreaded  day  of  ejectment,  the  young 
AHce  moved  among  her  sorrowing  family  circle,  like  a  spirit  of 
light,  and  peace  and  love.  The  trees  under  whose  branches  she 
had  played  in  childhood — the  flowers  she  had  tended,  and  which 
in  her  imagination — 

"  Never  "  would  "  in  other  climate  grow," 

the  birds  she  had  cherished — these  must  all  be  left  forever ;  but 
far  more  than  these,  did  she  feel  the  parting  from  her  poor  and 
aged  pensioners,  who  for  years  had  been  accustomed  to  watch  for 
her  coming  as  the  only  ray  of  sunshine  that  gilded  their  darkened 
pathway.  It  was  a  sad,  sad  day  on  which  she  visited  for  the  last 
time  their  humble  cottages,  and  many  a  withered  cheek  was  wet 
with  tears,  and  many  an  aged  knee  bent  in  fervent  supplication  for 
blessings  on  the  head  of  the  lovely  young  creature  whose  active 
kindness  had  so  often  caused  "  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy." 
On  Sabbath  the  23d  of  August,  the  day  before  "Black  Bartholo- 
mewV  as  it  is  still  called  in  England,  Mr.  Goodwin  ascended  for 
the  last  time  the  pulpit  whence  for  eighteen  years  he  had  faithfully 
declared  the  word  of  life,  and  in  a  few  brief,  but  most  impressive 
sentences  declared  to  his  weeping  people  his  final  decision,  with  the 
grounds  on  which  it  had  been  formed.  "  Brethren,"  said  the  good 
man — "it  is  neither  fancy,  nor  fiction,  nor  humor  that  makes  me 
refuse  compliance,  but  only  the  fear  of  oflfending  God.  '  If  I  could 
have  subscribed  with  a  good  conscience  I  would  have  done  it,  for  I 
love  tenderly  my  wife  and  children,  and  am  very  sensible  what  it 
is  to  be  reduced  to  a  morsel  of  bread.  I  would  do  any  thing  lawful 
for  their  sakes,  and  to  keep  myself  in  the  work  of  God.  but  to  sin 
against  my  Master,  I  dare  not  do  it."  As  he  left  the  pulpit,  the 
people  gathered  about  him,  each  one  eager  to  obtain  a  last  kind 
word  or  look  from  one  so  justly  beloved.  A  venerable,  grey  haired 
man,  whose  love  for  the  rector  was  a  part  of  his  very  being,  pulled 
his  gown,  exclaiming — "  Ah,  Mr.  Goodwin,  could  we  only  get  by 
this  evil  day,  and  have  you  still  for  our  minister,  who  knows  what 
God  would  do  for  us  V  "  It  may  not  be,  my  good  friend,"  said 
the  clergyman,  "  though  I  would  gladly  stay  with  you  could  I  do 
it  with  a  safe  conscience."  "  Oh,  sir,"  was  the  naive  reply,  "  many 
now-a-days  make  a  g-i^eat  gash  in  their  consciences,  cannot  you 
make  a  Uttle  nick  m  yours  ?" 
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The  day  of  ejectment  dawned  at  last,  and  with  aching  hearts 
the  family  at  Yelvcrton  Rectory  looked  upon  the  bright  beams  of 
the  morning  sun.  It  rose  upon  them  in  plenty,  its  last  rays  would 
fall  upon  them  in  pauperism.  Deeply  they  felt  the  value  of  all 
they  were  about  to  lose,  but  they  had  counted  the  cost,  and  though 
the  pale  and  tearful  faces,  the  subdued  voices,  and  hushed  tread  of 
the  little  group,  spoke  the  presence  of  a  real  sorrow,  there  was  no 
clamorous  grief,  no  outbursting  of  selfish  lamentation.  Clouds  and 
darkness  were  round  about  them,  but  even  then,  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
the  bow  of  promise  shone  athwart  the  gloom,  a  sure  pledge  that 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  near,  and  in  his  own  time  would 
pour  sunshine  and  gladness  round  their  onward  way. 

By  the  kindness  of  friends,  a  cottage  had  been  provided  for  the 
exiles  a  few  miles  distant  among  the  hills,  and  the  same  kindness 
had  furnished  it  in  the  simplest  manner  with  the  few  articles  neces- 
sary for  family  use.  This  provision  for  their  wants  was  the  more 
needful,  as  the  non-conformist  ministers  were  all  ejected  from  their 
livings  just  before  the  yearly  stipend  became  due,  and  were  thus 
cast  literally  penniless  upon  the  world.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
wifeand  family  of  the  Rector  of  Yelvcrton  should  not  feel,  and 
that  severely,  the  great  change  in  their  condition,  as  they  looked 
on  the  naked  beams,  bare  walls  and  earthen  floor  of  their  humble 
abode,  and  remembered  that  henceforth,  toil  and  privation  must  be 
their  portion,  but  He  whom  they  served  was  with  them  in  the 
furnace,  and  the  offering  that  ascended  from  their  domestic  altar 
on  the  evening  of  their  removal,  was  one  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving that  where  every  blessing  was  justly  forfeited,  so  many  had 
still  been  spared  to  them.     Nor  was  this  an  evanescent  feeling. 

"  Still  day  by  day,  the  Lord  those  pilgrims  led, 
He  gave  them  daily  grace  like  daily  bread  ;" 

and  enabled  them  to  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and 
the  loss  of  earthly  honors,  in  the  prospect  of  a  better  inheritance 
beyond  the  grave. 

The  cottage  of  Mr.  Goodwin  belonged  to  one  of  the  farms  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brent,  whose  splendid  manorial  residence  was  situated  in 
the  adjoining  county.  Through  the  intervention  of  one  of  his 
former  parishioners,  the  situation  of  under-shepherd  was  obtained 
for  the  ejected  pastor,  from  the  agent  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  there, 
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tending  his  flock  upon  the  hill  and  in  the  valley,  b}  the  upland 
and  the  winding  stream,  through  the  summer's  heat  and  the  win- 
ter's cold,  might  be  seen  in  peasant  garb,  the  senior  wrangler  of 
Magdalen,  Oxford,  the  companion  of  Pym  and  Hampden,  the  friend 
of  Cromwell,  and  more  than  all,  the  eloquent  and  devoted  preacher 
on  w^hose  lips,  during  his  brief  stays  in  the  metrop.olis,  listening 
thousands  had  hung  with  entranced  attention.  But  he  was  enabled 
thus  to  procure  bread  for  his  dependent  household,  and  when  at 
evening  he  returned  to  the  neat  though  humble  home  secured  to 
them  by  his  toils,  the  fond  welcome  of  his  faithful  wife,  the  tender 
smile  of  his  cherished  Alice,  and  the  playful  endearments  of  his 
younger  darlings,  repaid  him  tenfold  for  all  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships he  endured. 

Months  thus  passed  away,  and  spring  had  returned  with  its 
volume  of  unwritten  music,  its  glad  sunshine  and  its  wealth  of 
flowers,  and  during  all  this  time,  Alice  Goodwin  had  never  once 
heard  from  her  absent  lover.  No  allusion  was  ever  made  in  the 
domestic  circle  to  the  brief  episode  in  her  existence  which  to  her 
had  seemed  the  all  of  life,  his  name,  "that  once  familiar  word," 
was  never  spoken,  save  in  the  recesses  of  her  own  heart,  and  but 
for  the  shade  of  sadness  that  had  settled  on  her  young  brow,  and 
the  dream-like  reveries  in  which  she  sometimes  indulged,  he  might 
have  been  deemed  forgotten. 

"  But  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets," 

• 

unless  torn  from  its  hold  by  the  unworthiness  of  its  object,  and  a 
nature  so  tender  and  true  as  that  of  Alice,  w^as  not  one  lightly  to 
recall  its  affections,  even  though  they  had  been  freely  sacrificed  at 
the  command  of  duty. 

It  was  May-day,  and  as  bright  and  sunny  as  even  mirth  could 
desire,  but  the  young  girl  turned  almost  with  loathing  from  its 
beauty,  for  the  contrast  betw^een  this  and  the  preceding  May-day 
[nest  on  her  heart  with  a  weight  of  sweet  and  bitter  memories  that 
caused  every  chord  to  thrill  with  anguish.  Then,  she  had  wan- 
dered with  a  troop  of  gay  children,  herself  as  joyous  as  they,  in 
company  with  one  now  far  distant,  through  the  forest  glades  in 
quest  of  wild  flowers,  and  there,  on  a  mossy  seat,  beside  a  bubbling 
spring,  he  had  told  her  his  love,  and  w^on  from  her  the  sweet  con- 
fession that  it  was  well  and  warmlv  returned.     Then,  her  beloved 
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parents  were  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  could  render  life 
desirable — the  guides  and  benefactors  of  a  people  who  regarded 
diem  with  affection  almost  amounting  to  idolatry,  and  the  centre 
of  a  social  circle  in  which  the  refinements  of  polished  life  were 
uni*:ed  with  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  Christian  principle. — 
Now — what  was  their  condition  ?  The  father  of  whom  she  had 
been  so  justly  proud,  was  now  a  servant  of  servants,  whose  severe 
and  incessant  toil  barely  sufficed  to  procure  for  those  dependent  on 
him,  the  necessaries  of  life — her  gentle  mother  trained  up  in  the 
lap  of  ease  and  indulgence,  performing  daily  the  most  menial  offices 
without  a  murmur  or  complaint — herself — ah,  was  not  the  very 
"life  of  life"  quenched  forever  in  her  throbbing  bosom,  by  the  blow 
that  had  separated  her  from  the  chosen  of  her  heart  ?  As  these 
thoughts  came  thronging  upon  her,  poor  Alice  groaned  aloud  in 
bitterness  of  spirit — but  she  had  early  been  taught  where  to  look 
for  strength  in  the  hour  of  need  ;  and  as  she  knelt  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  words  of  hope  and  consolation  were  whispered  to  her  by 
angel  visitants,  which  chased  away  the  gloom,  and  filled  her  soul 
with  light  and  peace  such  as  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  Long  she  communed  with  her  own  heart  and  her  God, 
and  when  at  length  she  joined  the  dear  group  below,  it  was  almost 
with  the  radiant  smile  of  other  days  that  she  returned  their  aflfec- 
tionate  greetings. 

"Ally,  dear,"  exclaimed  the  little  Lucy  at  the  close  of  their  frugal 
meal — "you  have  promised  so  long  to  go  with  me  to  the  'fairies' 
fountain,'  do  go  to-day.     It  is  May-day,  you  know." 

"  Go,  my  love,"  said  the  fond  mother,  in  answer  to  her  daughter's 
look  of  enquiry — "  you  can  well  be  spared  from  household  duties, 
and  the  walk  will  do  you  good." 

So  the  two  sisters  started  cheerfully  away  hand  in  hand,  across 
green  meadows  and  copses  gay  with  spring  flowers,  and  through 
"  bushy  bourne  and  bosky  dell,"  to  the  clear  mountain  spring  called 
the  "  fairies'  fountain."  Lucy  was  in  raptures  with  every  thing  she 
saw,  and  even  Alice  felt  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  spot  stealing  into 
her  heart,  and  filling  it  with  a  sense  of  enjoyment  to  which  of  late 
she  had  been  a  stranger.  It  was  with  emotions  of  reluctance  and 
regret,  that  warned  by  the  lengthening  shadows,  of  the  flight  of 
time,  she  was  forced  to  leave  a  spot,  which  had  seemed  to  her  so 
sweet  a  refuge  from  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world.     Her  way 
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homeward  was  a  solitary  and  unfrequented  one,  and  when  in  t 
middle  of  a  long  lane  still  at  some  distance  from  the  cottage,  she 
heard  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  her  heart  beat  more 
quickly,  and  she  turned  to  hasten  Lucy,  who  had  hngered  behind 
to  gather  flowers  by  the  wayside.  Just  then,  however,  she  heard 
a  deep,  rich  voice  enquiring  of  the  child  the  way  to  her  fathers 
house  ;  and  at  the  sound  of  those  well  remembered  tones,  an  invol- 
imtary  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise  escaped  her,  which  rendered 
the  recognition  mutual  and  complete.  "  Beloved  Alice  !" — "  dear 
Lionel !"  was  all  that  at  first  they  could  utter,  and  in  the  happy 
forgetfulness  of  the  moment,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  drawn  fondly 
to  the  heart  of  her  lover,  and  addressed  by  every  endearing  epithet 
that  affection  could  suggest.  But  recollection  came  too  soon,  and 
withdrawing  herself  from  that  dear  embrace,  she  murmured — 

"It  is  all  like  a  dream — why  are  you  here,  Lionel?" 

*'I  was  making  my  way  over  the  fields  to  your  house,*  my  Ahce, 
when,  thanks  to  Osric,"  patting  the  neck  of  his  beautiful  Arabian, 
"who  refused  to  cross  the  moor,  I  was  compelled  to  take  this  direction. 
What  do  I  not  owe  him,  for  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  such  a 
meeting  as  this  !  But  you  are  pale,  beloved,  your  eyes  turn  sadly 
away  from  mine,  you  do  not  share  my  joy.  Is  this  the  welcome 
you  promised  me  when  last  we  met  and  parted  ?" 

"  Alas,  Lionel,  times  have  sadly  changed  since  then.  Have  you 
not  heard '' 

"  I  have  heard  all,"  interrupted  the  young  man,  "since  my  arrival 
in  England,  whither  I  was  recalled  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  my 
mother,  and  heard  it  with  grief  and  indignation  unutterable.  But 
surely,  my  own  Alice,  these  things  can  make  no  difference  in  our 
relations  to  each  other.  You  are  if  possible  dearer  to  me  in  sorrow 
than  in  prosperity,  and  for  all  that  you  have  suffered,  if  love  the 
most  faithful  and  ardent  can  make  amends,  my  hfe  shall  henceforth 
be  devoted  to  the  care  of  your  happiness." 

It  was  hard,  with  that  voice  of  thrilling  tenderness  penetrating 
to  the  centre  of  her  being,  for  that  young  girl  to  turn  away  from 
the  enchanting  prospect  thus  placed  before  her,  and  with  her  own 
hand  to  crush  out  the  last  earthly  hope  of  her  existence.  But  the 
voice  of  duty  was  triumphant,  and  her  eye  was  radiant  with  the 
soul's  light,  and  her  tones  though  low,  clear  and  distinct,  as  she 
answered — 
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"  I  have  already  listened  too  long  to  these  dangerous  \\roi  ds, 
md  must  now  leave  you  at  once,  and  forever.  I  erred,  dear  Lionel, 
m  giving  you  my  vows  without  the  parental  sanction,  and 
sorely  am  I  punished  for  my  fault.  Henceforth  our  paths  are  utterly 
distinct,  for  there  can  be  nothing  in  common  between  the  heir  and 
hope  of  a  noble  house,  and  the  daughter  of  a  shepherd  on  his  fathers 
estate.  It  is  your  duty  to  forget  me,  or  to  think  of  me  only  as  an 
humble  but  devoted  friend,  whose  latest  breath  shall  be  a  prayer 
for  your  happiness." 

It  was  with  difficulty  the  young  man  *  had  restrained  himself, 
while  his  companion  was  speaking,  but  when  she  paused,  overcome 
by  her  emotions,  he  passionately  exclaimed — 

"Give  you  up — learn  to  forget  you — to  think  of  you  no  more — 
never,  Alice,  by  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  never! 
You  are  mine  by  your  own  free  and  full  consent — mine  as  truly  as 
though  our  vows  which  are  registered  in  heaven,  had  been  uttered 
in  the  presence  of  assembled  thousands.  To  me,  your  noble  father 
is  still  the  peer  of  princes,  and  for  yourself,  my  own  sweet  Alice,  the 
proudest  coronet  in  the  land  could  not  give  additional  lustre  to  that 
lovely  brow.  Grant  me  a  legal  title  to  protect  you — let  me  but 
publicly  claim  this  dear  hand,  and  the  sorrows  that  have  so  griev- 
ously oppressed  you,  shall  vanish  as  a  dream  of  the  night.'' 

"  Lionel,  dear  Lionel,"  said  the  agitated  girl — "do  not  torture 
me  with  words  like  these.  Full  well  do  you  know  that  Sir  Thomas 
Brent  would  never  give  his  consent  to  such  an  union,  and  I  am 
also  assured,  that  with  this  fact  before  his  eyes,  my  father  would 
oppose  it  with  equal  determination.  There  is  indeed  no  hope  for 
us  on  earth — God  himself  hath  severed  our  destinies,  and  from  this 
hour  we  must  be  to  each  other  as  strangers,  since  to  meet  again 
would  only  bring  increased  misery  upon  both." 

"  Cruel,  unfeeling  girl,"  was  the  impetuous  reply — "you  havt; 
never  loved,  and  seek  now  to  veil  your  indifference  under  this 
miserable  disguise.  You  talk  of  severing  ties  which  are  woven 
about  my  very  heart-strings,  as  coolly  as  if  you  were  planning  an 
excursion  of  pleasure,  and  then  fancy  it  meritorious  not  to  heed  mv 
agony.  Is  this  the  return  to  which  I  looked  forward — this  the 
reward  for  which  I  have  waited  and  watched,  with  unchanging 
affection  ?" 

"  May  God  forgive  you,  dear  Lionel,  as  I  do,  for  these  unkind  and 
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unjust  words.  If  to  know  that  my  whole  heart  is  yours.  neveJ 
never  to  feel  another  love — that  in  this  bitter  separation  I  ha^ 
suffered  and  am  still  suffering  pangs  more  terrible  than  those 
death ;  if  this  is  consolation,  take  it,  for  I  have  none  else  to  offe 
But  do  not  let  our  last  sad  parting  be  embittered  by  mutual  ui 
kindness — we  have  enough  to  bear  already,  and  it  needs  not  thi 
to  make  the  memory  of  the  past  sufficiently  grievous." 

She  turned  hastily  away  as  she  spoke,  and  without  trusting  hei 
self  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the  young  man,  who  as  he  vaulted 
into  the  saddle,  vehemently  exclaimed —  fl 

"  Think  not,  Alice,  that  this  parting  is  the  last.  As  surely  as  that' 
yon  heaven  is  now  above  us,  so  surely  if  life  be  spared,  do  we  meet 
again.  Farewell,  only  till  I  can  claim  you  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man,  as  my  own  forever." 

The  confidence  expressed  in  these  words,  which  in  spite  of 
herself,  stole  into  her  heart,  and  awakened  there  hopes  she  had 
beheved  entirely  dead,  gave  Alice  the  strength  necessary  to  enable 
her  to  reach  home,  after  the  deeply  agitating  interview  which  had 
just  taken  place.  She  found  her  father,  who  had  been  called  away 
from  home  on  business  of  importance,  still  absent,  but  her  hopes 
and  fears,  her  joys  and  sorrows  were  poured  into  her  mother's  ear. 
and  as  she  sought  her  pillow  that  night,  she  felt  that  whatever 
afflictions  might  still  be  in  store  for  her.  the  assurance  of  the  con^ 
tinned  affection  of  Lionel  Brent  was  a  talisman  that  would  enable 
her  to  bear  them  all  without  a  murmur. 

On  the  same  day  in  which  the  meeting  of  Alice  and  her  lover 
took  place  in  Bromley  wood,  events  of  a  very  different  nature  were 
transpiring  at  Eversden,  the  princely  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Brent. 
The  high-born  mistress  of  the  mansion,  long  an  invalid,  had  that 
morning  been  suddenly  attacked  with  fatal  symptoms,  and  in  her 
distress  entreated  that  a  clergyman  might  be  immediately  sum- 
moned to  attend  her.  A  messenger  was  accordingly  sent  in  haste 
for  the  rector  of  the  parish,  but  he  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  his  reverence  was  out  with  the  hounds,  and  the  curate  to 
whom  he  was  next  sent,  had  accompanied  his  patron.  "  Is  there 
no  one  to  pray  with  me  ?"  exclaimed  the  dying  woman  in  accents 
of  intense  anxiety — "  Must  I  depart  without  the  voice  of  prayer  V 
"  May  it  please  your  honor,"  said  an  old  serving  man  to  Sir  Thomas, 
who  knew  not  what  to  do — "  I  have  heard  John  Locke  the  tinker 
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say  that  on  your  honor's  estate  at  Bromley,  there  is  a  shepherd 
who  prays  without  a  book  better  than  even  his  reverence  himself 
with  one.'*  "Let  him  be  instantly  summoned,"  was  the  brief 
reply,  and  a  man  and  horse  were  speedily  on  their  way  to  the 
cottage  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  w^ho  lost  no'time  in  obeying  the  summons. 
He  was  ushered  into  the  chamber  of  the  sufTerer,  clad  in  his  usual 
coarse  apparel,  and  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  offered  up  a  prayer  so 
pertinent  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  so  full  of  fluency  and 
devotion,  that  all  present  were  amazed  and  deeply  affected. 

"Shepherd,"  said  the  master  of  the  house  to  him,  as  he  rose 
from  his  knees — "I  am  well  assured  from  your  language  and 
appearance  that  you  are  far  other  than  you  seem.  Tell  me,  who, 
and  what  are  you  ?" 

"I  am  a  poor  man,"  was  the  meek  reply — "employed  on  your 
honor's  estate  at  Bromley  in  tending  sheep." 

"  But  what  was  your  former  occupation?" 

A  bright  glow  flitted  for  a  moment  across  the  bronzed  cheek  of 
the  good  man,  but  the  emotion  of  pride  was  soon  conquered,  and 
he  answered — "  I  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  an  under-shep- 
herd  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  employed  in  feeding  the  flock 
which  he  purchased  with  his  blood." 

"  And  your  name  ?" 

"  Is  Samuel  Goodwin." 

"  The  ejected  minister  of  Yelverton  !  I  have  heard  of  you,  Mr! 
Goodwin,  and  little  dreamed  that  the  man  so  reverenced  by  my  son, 
as  well  as  others,  was  a  common  laborer  on  my  estate.  This  must 
no  longer  be.  Henceforth  you  shall  be  employed  as  my  chaplain, 
with  a  salary  adequate  to  your  support,  and  we  will  contrive  to 
gather  a  flock  for  you,  better  suited  to  your  character  and  attain- 
ments, than  the  one  you  are  now  tending.  Go  home  and  make 
ready  at  once  to  quit  your  present  employment,  and  assume  again 
the  station  you  have  heretofore  so  worthily  filled." 

Did  not  the  persecuted  non-conformist  feel,  as  he  returned  home 
that  night,  the  truth  of  his  Savior's  words — "  He  that  loseth  his  life 
for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  the  same  shall  find  it  ?"  In  a  few 
days,  a  neat  and  picturesque  cottage  near  Eversden  was  put  in 
order  by  Sir  Thomas  and  his  son,  (who  was  a  zealous  assistant  in 
his  designs),  and  the  family  of  Mr.  Goodwin  found  themselves  once 
more  in  a  pleasant  home,  with  a  prospect  of  competence  and  use- 
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fulness,  and  more  than  all,  with  the  sweet  consciousness,  that  by 
no  sacrifice  of  principle,  had  their  present  happiness  been  purchased. 
Lionel  Brent  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  the  pastor,  but 
well  aware  of  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  his  father,  he  wisely  fore 
bore  to  hazard  his  present  enjoyment,  by  pressing  a  suit  which 
must  needs  be  offensive  to  the  haughty  Baronet.  JNor  did  he  hav 
cause  to  regret  this  forbearance  ;  for  in  less  than  six  months  from^ 
the  period  of  his  return,  he  succeeded  to. his  father's  estates,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  hunting,  an  amusement  to  which  he  was  passionately  devoted.# 
Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  a  message  from  court,  summoned  the 
young  knight  to  London,  where  he  was  detained  through  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn,  but  the  festivities  of  Christmas  were  cele- 
brated in  the  princely  halls  of  his  ancestors,  on  a  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence befitting  the  occasion,  for  at  that  time  a  young  and  lovely  ■ 
bride  was  brought  home  to  Eversden  by  its  happy  master,  who 
during  his  experience  of  life  in  the  metropolis,  had  only  learned 
more  fully  to  appreciate  the  excellence  and  graces  of  his  long  loved 
Alice.  In  the  splendid  saloons  and  tapestried  chambers  of  her  new 
abode,  the  youthful  Lady  of  Eversden  was  "  like  a  ray  of  sunshine, 
gladdening  all  it  touched,"  and  when  called  on  various  occasions 
to  mingle  with  the  proud  baronage  of  England,  not  one  among  the 
high-born  beauties  who  graced  the  court  of  the  Second  Charles, 
excelled  the  Lady  Alice  Brent  in  loveliness  of  person,  or  in  those 
rarer  endowments  of  mind  and  manner  which  won  all  hearts  to 
their  unconscious  possessor.  But  the  happiest  moments  of  her  life, 
were  spent  at  the  "Lodge,"  the  quiet  and  pleasant  residence 
of  the  pastor  and  his  family,  where  surrounded  by  all  she  loved, 
the  young  wife  would  seat  herself  at  her  father's  feet,  with  his  hand 
resting  fondly  on  her  sunny  curls,  and  listen  to  his  grateful  review 
of  the  chequered  events  of  the  past,  while  every  member  of  the 
endeared  circle  fervently  responded  to  his  closing  exclamation — 
"Not  one  good  thing,  in  our  experience,  hath  failed,  of  all  that  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  concerning  the  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake- 
The  trials  of  our  life  have  passed  away  as  a  tale  that  is  told — ou: 
lot  is  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and  we  have  a  goodly  heritage.  But 
let  us  not  forget  in  prosperity,  the  message  borne  by  affliction  to 
our  souls,  or  lose  amid  the  sweetest  melodies  of  earth,  the  whisper 
of  the  still  small  voice  which  once  said  to  us  in  the  roaring  of  the 
tempest—"  Arise  ye  and  depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest." 
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THE     *' BATTLE     OF     LIFE." 

BY   S.    C.    MERRIGATK. 

Tell  not  of  the  Spartan  Mother,  who  could  arm  for  bloody  fray, 
All  the  brave  sons  of  her  nurturinar,  and  speed  them  on  their  way; 
When  borne  upon  their  bucklers,  back  the  fair  young  warriors  came, 
Could  smile  upon  the  deep  breast  wound,  their  gate  of  death  and  fame ; 
And  but  for  living  Cowardice,  wept  tears  of  wrath  and  shame  ! 

O,  deadlier  than  the  strife  of  arms  in  battle's  mingled  din. 
Is  the  struggle  of  the  human  heart  with  the  ministers  of  Sin ; 
The  firm,  the  long  death-grapple  with  the  many-visaged  Foe, 
The  confronting  in  the  silence  of  the  fiend  that  will  not  go ; 
The  trials  with  the  Tempter,  as  he  whispers  soft  and  low. 

0  tell  me  not  I  may  not  weep,  to  spare  my  manly  lad; 

1  know  that  he  is  good  and  true,  and  tlierefore  am  I  sad ; 

For  whitest  snow  shall  soonest  wear  the  taint  of  earthly  dust ; 
The  brightest  steel  the  first  reveal,  the  yellow  tooth  of  rust ; 
And  the  heart  to  pure  aflfections  soft  is  plastic  to  the  worst. 

Would  God  there  were  but  death  to  fear,  for  my  gallant-hearted  Boy, 

I  could  give  him  to  the  stormy  wave,  with  a  smile  of  proudest  joy, 

Could  feel  my  heart  expanding  with  a  new  and  deeper  thrill, 

To  see  him,  foot  to  foot,  close  in  with  Want  and  human  111, 

And  wrestle  down  their  Titan  brood  with  right  good  hand  and  will. 

But  the  fell  foe  strikes  in  darkness,  with  a  venom  in  his  dart. 
That  can  change  to  vile  and  loathly  that  frank  and  noble  heart. 
And  on  the  brow,  unwrinkled  now,  by  any  trace  of  time. 
Could  burn  into  the  withering  brain  the  characters  of  crime  ! 
God  keep  my  darling's  footsteps  from  his  pathway's  fatal  slime 

In  pleasure's  song,  the  social  talk,  and  traffic's  loaded  dice — 

Aye,  in  the  very  temple,  lurk  some  subtle  germs  of  vice ; 

And  many  a  loved  one  has  sped  on  in  narrowing  circles  whirl'd. 

Who  first,  but  slightly  devious,  met  the  evil  of  the  world. 

Till  crash  !  the  ruin'd  soul  went  down,  to  the  Maelstrom's  center  hurl'd  I 

But  God  who  gave  me  mother-pangs,  will  give  me  mother-hope, 
And  a  gate  of  right  endeavor  for  my  brave  young  Journier  ope ; 
The  love  I  bear  him  ever,  and  the  lessons  I  have  taught, 
Shall  be  with  him  like  a  guardian,  to  hint  some  holy  thought, 
Till  the  Tempter  is  exorcised,  and  the  victor  work  is  wrought. 

Go,  Boy,  into  the  noisy  world,  the  hurry  and  the  moil, 
Put  thy  hand  and  heart  into  the  task,  and  dignify  thy  toil  : 
One  little  ring  of  silence  shall  be  round  thee  with  its  calm. 
While  thy  prayer  of  love  and  pucity  goes  upward  like  a  psalm; 
And  all  thy  heart  shall  leap  again  as  in  thy  Mother's  arm ! 
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A    SONG    OF    DAVID. 

FROM    THE    ORIGINA  L — B  Y    MRS.    S.    T.    M  A  R  T  T  N. 

Give  unto  Jehovah,  ye  sons  of  mighi ; 

Give  unto  Jehovah  honor  and  praise. 
Give  unto  Jehovah  the  glory  due  to  his  name ; 
Do  homage  to  Jehovah  in  the  garments  of  holiness. 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  upon  the  waters ; 
The  God  of  glory  speaketh ; 

God  is  upon  the  multitude  of  waters. 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  in  power ; 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  in  majesty. 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  breaketh  the  cedars  ; 
The  Lord  breaketh  utterly  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
And  he  causeth  the  mountains  to  leap  like  a  calf; 
Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young  antelope. 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  heweih  out  flames  of  fire. 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  causeth  the  desert  to  tremble ; 
The  Lord  causeth  the  desert  of  Kadesh  to  tremble. 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  causeth  the  hinds  to  bring  forth; 

It  strippeth  the  forests ; 
And  in  the  heavens,  every  one  proclaimeth  his  majesty. 

Jehovah  sitteth  upon  the  waters ; 
Jehovah  sitteth  a  King  forevermore. 
Jehovah  will  give  his  people  strength ; 
Jehovah  blesseth  his  people  with  prosperity. 


THE    SPHERE   OF   POETRY. 

BY   GEO.    S.    BURLEIGH, 

We  have,  if  not  a  school  of  criticism,  at  least  some  vagrant 
jritics — machinists  of  Parnassus,  who  maintain  that  poetry  with  a 
purpose  is  no  poetry  at  all ;  that  Imagination  is  a  creature  too 
ethereal,  fantastic  and  flighty,  to  consort  with  such  a  staid  un- 
adorned matron  as  Morality  ,  and  reason  has  simply  nothing  to  do 
with  rhyme,  except  to  manage  the  square  and  dividers  !  These 
gentlemen  banish  every  thing  from  their  test  of  poems,  which  oti 
the  whole,  comes  to  mean  any  thing,  to  have  a  ray  of  moral  truth 
or  a  gleam  of  heart-warmth  in  it,  for  the  blessing  of  man.  A  cold 
still  glitter  of  pure  fancy,  with,  at  the  most,  but  a  touch  of  vague 
sentiment,  makes,  to  them,  the  beauty  of  poetry  ;  and  a  mechani- 
cal agony,  without  moral  power  or  suggestive  cause,  to  make  men 
better  for  the  reading,  is  its  only  passion. 

Any  thing  didactic  is  prose  from  that  very  fact,  whatever  delicate 
form  it  takes  to  insinuate  its  fine  lesson.  Just  from  that  moment 
when  a  man  strikes  out  the  faint  hint  of  a  moral,  or  gives  the  least 
pointing  of  his  Imagination  to  a  beneficent  purpose,  he  has  crossed 
the  long-unsettled  boundary  between  poetry  and  prose,  and  precipi- 
tated his  work  to  the  flats  of  unrythm'd  thought.  Our  Iceberg 
critics  will  have  nothing  but  a  modest  rollick  with  the  muse,  on  the 
strength  of  a  cup  of  iced  Helicon  ; — with  any  amount  of  reflected 
moonlight  and  sepulchral  witch-fire,  that  will  glitter  without 
warmth.  Love,  beyond  a  silly  sentiment  of  girls  and  boys  for  one 
another,  is  too  glowing  and  human  for  their  use ;  and  philosophy, 
though  clothed  in  the  fire-mist  of  a  boundless  fancy,  and  rhymed 
to  the  tune  of  the  Morning  Stars,  must  give  place,  before  their 
judgment-seat,  to  the  quaint  croakings  of  a  '  Raven,'  or  some  phos- 
phoric ghoule-scene  from  "  the  limbo  of  lunary  souls." 

Against  this  estimate  of  the  sphere  of  poetry  we  protest,  against 
it  and  against  all  the  narrow  theories  expressed  or  practised,  which 
elbow  this  fine  moraUst  from  the  field  of  our  warm  sympathies  and 
hearty  endeavors. 

The  Poet  has  a  worthier  purpose  for  his  art  than  to  sing  soft 
ditties  to  the  moon,  or  to  moon-struck  misses.     He  will  sing  love, 
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but  it  shall  be  manly,  womanly,  pure,  and  worthy  of  beings  who 
are  souls  withal.  But  let  him  not  stand  there  in  that  one  circle, 
nor  yet  waste  his  generous  heart  on  the  cold  other  extreme,  in 
fancies  that  seek  only  to  be  brilliant.  Let  him  speak  out  from  his 
own  human  heart  to  the  hearts  of  men,  his  brethren,  and  be,  veiily, 
what  his  name  indicates,  a  Maker,  to  supply  the  wants  of  man  with 
such  high  solace  as  he  can  create. 

God  gives  the  Poet's  soul  a  nobler  sense  of  truth  and  harmony, 
to  his  nerves  a  keener  thrill  of  joy  and  suffering  than  to  others,  and 
weaves  through  his  whole  being  those  fine  chords  of  sympathy 
which  vibrate  to  the  slightest  breath  of  love  and  beauty.  He  sees 
before  his  fellows  can,  the  want  which  is  in  every  thing  discordant, 
and  the  lurking  beauty  or  worth  in  what  is  grossly  ill,  and  yet 
more  than  all  others,  the  perfection  of  the  perfect,  the  sweetness  of 
the  sweet,  the  good  in  all. 

The  poetic  faculty  is  the  demand  which  rouses  the  perfecting 
power,  it  is  God  in  the  soul  crying  with  a  lo^^  but  earnest  voice — 
^  More  Good,  more  beauty.'  It  seeks  completer  harmony  and  finish 
every  where  ;  to  the  good  which  has  delighted  it,  it  adds  a  higher 
form,  and  to  the  ill  suggests  a  fair  opposer.  Rather  than  demand- 
ing separation  from  the  moral  element,  the  poetic  is  itself  a  semi- 
moral  one,  and  asks  for  its  complete  development  a  mastering 
influence  of  the  proper  moral  nature. 

He  needlessly  deprives  himself  of  the  strongest  weapon  of  power 
and  effectiveness,  who  divorces  his  work  from  the  noblest  sympa- 
thies of  our  being.  All  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  doubts  and  long- 
ings and  despairs  ;  our  victories  over  the  invisible  fear,  doubt,  terror, 
anger,  and  heart's  agony  ;  and  over  the  stubborn  elements  in  which 
we  work  with  mind  and  body,  are  fitter  themes  to  shape  into  life- 
tragedy,  poem  and  canticle,  than  all  the  visions  of  unlawed 
Romance. 

It  is  the  poetic  element — the  love  of  beauty  which  from  the  very 
wilds  of  barbarism  allures  man  into  the  glowing  thought- world  and 
iron-armed  activities  of  civil  life.  The  savage  with  his  plumes  and 
gaudy  beads  is  a  rude  lover  of  beauty — is  less  a  savage  for  that 
love,  and  led  by  the  growing  sense  of  that  fair  presence,  one  by 
one  his  rude  ways  vanish,  the  chase,  the  cabin  and  the  horrid  strife ; 
and  the  hoe  and  loom,  the  cottage  and  the  speaking  page  displace 
them  in  his  history;  beauty  and  comfoit  bless  him  in   his  new 
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estate.  He  is  the  cruel  savage  still,  in  many  ways,  but  in  all,  to 
which  he  has  gone  forward  by  the  impulse  of  that  first  love  of 
harmony,  he  is  better ;  and  that  is  much. 

Strange  then  if  poesy,  which  is  the  tongue  of  tins  progressive 
force,  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  human  progress.  Nay,  it  is 
there  that  it  should  speak,  and  be  the  clarion  of  reform,  as  well  as 
the  mild  solace  of  sad  hours,  and  the  love-llute  of  sweet  homes. 
Cold-blooded  criticism,  and  mistaken  theories,  have  kept  it  back 
from  that  field,  where  it  is  pre-eminently  in  its  vocation,  side  by 
side  with  all  the  agencies  that  seek  wisely  the  regeneration  of 
Humanity.  In  the  fore  front  of  the  march  of  man  to  his  new  good 
and  harmony,  the  Poet's  soul  should  blaze  like  a  banner  of  fire, 
startling  old  midnight  to  its  starless  centre.  His  voice  sliould 
marshall  the  sacramental  host  to  the  bloodless  strife,  and  endless 
victory  of  Good.  His  harp  should  ring  out,  clear  and  loud,  the 
highest  tones  of  liberty  and  right,  the  purest  lay  of  love  and  ten- 
derness, the  keenest  utterance  in  rebuke  of  wrong.  Let  his  song 
be  a  voice  of  hope  and  cheer,  to  the  depressed,  a  prophecy  of  bound- 
less benefits,  and  a  sweet  soothing  to  inevitable  wars. 

The  Poet,  conscious  of  his  high  vocation,  \Yill  not  spend  his 
vigor  upon  low  pursuits,  twanging  his  idle  harp  to  an  everlasting 
prelude,  but  ablaze  with  the  fine  hghtnings  of  genius  in  contact 
with  the  iron  bosom  of  wrong,  he  will  flash  out  the  burning  truths 
of  God,  till  they  set  the  the  world  aglow  ;  and  the  sharp  clang  of 
his  steel  harp-strings  will  shake  down  the  bastiles  of  old  falsehood 
with  a  thunder-fit.  Not  less  complete  will  be  the  low  soft  strain  of 
his  pity,  making  the  wide  wail  of  hungered  souls  articulate.  O, 
to  be  a  voice  of  man's  dumb  want,  to  shape  the  wordless  prayer  of 
suflfering  hearts,  and  thus  bring  healing  to  their  pangs  in  their  very 
utterance,  is  it  not  better  than  to  have  sung  the  Iliad? 

When  Poesy  shall  have  completed  the  new  tendency  which  she 
has  taken,  and  become  a  right  evangelist,  and  teacher,  as  well  a& 
cheerer  and  comforter,  her  powers  will  find  their  best  expression, 
and  her  work  be  filled  with  an  immortal  fire  which  shall  be  blest 
where  it  is  praised,  and  win  to  her  fair  brows  a  crown  of  love's 
own  lilies  to  glorify  her  laurel. 
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Go  from  thy  father's  door, — 
Fair  friend,  who  oft  hast  play'd 

Delighted  round  the  cheerful  hearth 
And  'neath  the  garden-shade, — 

Go  f^om  thy  mother's  side, — 
Thou,  who  in  nursery  dear 

Didst  nightly  draw  her  warbled  hymn 
Into  thine  infant  ear, — 

Go  from  thy  sisters  sweet, — 
Though  the  deep  wail  of  grief 

Is  bursting  from  their  stricken  hearts 
Refusing  all  relief, — 

Go  from  thy  brother's  arms, — 
Not  with  fleet  step  of  cheer, — 

But  softly  laid  by  mournful  hands 
Upon  the  sable  bier. 

*'  Come  to  our  white-rob'd  band," 
The  hovering  angels  sing  — 

We  have  a  treasur'd  harp  for  thee, 
That  knows  no  jarring  string ; — 

•'  Come  to  our  fond  embrace," 

Those  kindred  .  pirits  cry. 
Who  shar'd  thy  love,  and  earlier  took 

The  journey  of  the  sky ; — 

"  Come  to  the  pierced  side," 
Deep  tones  His  greeting  bore, 

Who  once  was  crucified  and  slain, 
But  liveth  evermore. 

Oh !  blessed  lot  to  leave 

This  world's  unresting  strife, — 
And  find  such  welcome,  on  the  shore* 

Of  everlasting  life. 
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Near  the  quiet  village  of  Greenbank,  lived  Fanny  Lee.  Her 
mother  was  a  widow,  and  had  two  children  besides  Fanny.  A 
little  cottage,  and  a  homestead  of  a  few  acres,  made  up  the  widow's 
possessions.  The  one  gave  shelter  to  her  little  family,  and  from 
the  other  she  obtained  food  to  nourish  their  bodies  and  something 
with  which  to  buy  the  few  articles  they  needed  beyond  what  the 
farm  produced. 

As  the  eldest,  Fanny  knew  what  it  was  to  be  busy.  She  was 
up  with  the  dawn,  and  often,  when  the  daylight  closed,  her  tasks 
remained  unfinished.  But  for  all  that,  Fann)^'s  heart  was  as  hght  as 
the  heart  of  a  bird.    She  was  always  to  be  found  singing  at  her  work. 

More  than  a  hundred  miles  away,  in  one  of  the  great  Atlantic 
cities,  lived  Mary  Milton,  a  cousin  of  Fanny  Lee's.  Two  or  three 
times  Mary  had  come  up,  in  the  summer  time,  to  spend  a  week 
with  her  aunt  and  cousins.  On  these  occasions,  Fanny  had 
numerous  enquiries  to  make  about  the  city  ;  and  Mary,  very 
naturally  sketched,  for  such  an  auditor,  many  glowing  pictures 
One  summer,  Mary  came  up  to  Greenbank  and  staid  nearly  three 
weeks.  She  was  pale,  looked  sickly,  and  had  but  little  appetite 
when  she  arrived.  But  in  the  brief  time  she  was  with  her  cousin, 
she  changed  greatly.  The  color  warmed  in  her  cheek,  her  appe- 
tite was  restored,  and  she  could  walk  miles  without  experiencing 
fatigue.  Yet,  for  all  this  change,  Mary  grew  tired  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  end  of  three  weeks,  was  sighing  to  get  back  among  her 
gayer  city  friends.  During  this  visit,  Fanny's  ears  were  filled,  as 
before,  with  accounts  of  what  was  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  the  city. 

"  Oh  !  I  should  die  in  this  dull  place,"  said  Mary  one  day,  near 
the  close  of  her  visit.  "  How  in  the  world  do  you  manage  to  live 
through  the  year?" 

Fanny  smiled,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  to  the  city  with  me,  Coz." 

"  What  could  I  do  there  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"Why,  learn  a  trade  ;  or  get  a  place  in  some  store.  I  know- 
plenty  of  girls  who  receive  five  dollars  a  week." 
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"  Indeed  !  So  much  ?"  said  Fanny,  struck  with  the  mention  of 
so  large  a  sum. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mary. 

"  It  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  learn  a  trade." 

"  Oh,  no.  Many  girls  learn  in  six  months.  You  could  get 
boarding  in  some  family,  that  wanted  a  little  help,  for  what  you 
could  do  about  the  house  in  the  morning  and  evenings." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  know  it." 

"  What  trade  is  a  good  one  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

'•  You  might  learn  the  dress  making,  or  millinery  business." 

"  Could  I  make  five  dollars  a  week  as  a  dress  maker  ?" 

"  No.  But  you  would  be  certain  to  earn  three  dollars  a  week  ; 
and  that's  a  good  deal !" 

"  I  would  be  very  well  satisfied  with  three  dollars  a  week.  I 
hardly  see  as  much  money  in  a  year,  now." 

"  And  then,"  said  Mary,  ^'  there  is  so  much  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
city.  I  go  to  a  dozen  balls  and  parties  every  winter ;  and  to  such 
delightful  pic  nics  in  the  summer  time." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  should  get  tired  of  sewing  from  morning  till  night." 

"  You  might  at  first.  But  you'd  soon  get  used  to  i*/"  rephed 
Mary.  "What  is  sewing  to  your  slavish  work  out  here  in  the 
country.  I've  seen  you  cutting  wood  with  the  axe ;  and  even 
digging  in  the  garden  ;  to  say  nothing  of  washing  and  ironing 
every  week ;  and  cooking  and  scrubbing  every  day.  Oh,  dear  I 
such  kind  of  work  would  kill  me.     Sewing  is  nothing  to  it." 

It  did  strike  Fanny,  that,  all  these  things  mentioned  by  Mary, 
were  hard  tasks — harder  than  was  meet  for  a  young  girl  to  perform, 
j^nd  the  faint  desire  for  a  city  life,  already  experienced,  grew  stronger. 

"  I've  been  persuading  Fanny  to  go  to  the  city  with  me,"  said 
Mary  to  Mrs.  Lee,  a  day  or  two  before  she  was  to  return  home. 

"  To  the  city  !  Nonsense  !  What  would  Fanny  do  in  the  city  ?" 
returned  Mrs.  Lee  in  a  tone  of  disapprobation. 

"  Do  as  we  all  do.  She  can  learn  a  trade  and  support  herself 
handsomely." 

"  And  die  of  consumption,  or  something  worse,  in  less  than  five 
years,"  said  Mrs.  Lee. 

'  Do  I  look  as  if  I  was  going  to  die  of  consumption  ?"  asked  Mary. 

"  No,  not  now ;  thanks  to  our  country  air  !    But,  when  you 
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came  up,  you  look'd  as  if  you  might  drop  off  in  less  than  a  twelve 
month." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Fanny  !"  exclaimed  Mary. 

"  It's  true,  child  !     I  noticed  it,  and  spoke  of  it." 

"  I'm  sure  I  was  perfectly  well.  Aunt." 

"And  I  am  just  as  sure  that  you  were  not.  Why,  you  could'nt 
eat  a  piece  of  bread  as  big  as  my  hand  for  breakfast,  nor  walk  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  without  setting  down  to  rest.  Now,  I  wouldn't 
give  much  for  a  loaf  after  your  appetite  was  satisfied  ;  and  you  can 
run  a  mile  with  more  ease  than  you  could  walk  a  fourth  of  the 
distance." 

Mary  laughed,  and  demurred  to  all  this.  But  Mrs.  Lee  re- 
affirmed it,  and  said  that  she  had  just  as  lief  see  Fanny  laid  in  the 
Httle  village  church  yard,  as  go  away  and  be  buried  up  in  a  great 
city.  So  positively  did  the  mother  speak,  that  both  Fanny  and 
Mary  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  say  any  thing  more  on  the  subject. 
But  they  talked  it  over  to  themselves,  daily,  while  Mary  remained, 
and  when  the  cousins  at  length  parted,  it  was  with  a  promise  from 
Fanny  that  she  would  come  to  the  city  if  she  could  possibly  do  so 
with  her  mother's  approbation. 

After  Mary  had  gone  back,  Fanny's  mind  remained  filled,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else,  with  thoughts  of  a  city  life. 
Her  daily  tasks  became  irksome,  and  her  voice,  which  had  carolled 
from  morning  until  night,  like  the  voice  of  a  bird,  rarely  broke 
forth  in  song  ;  and  when  it  did  do  so,  but  half  its  melody  remained. 

Fanny  had  a  lover.  He  was  a  smart  lad,  who  worked  on  a 
farm  near  by  her  mother's  cottage.  Fanny  had  been  much  pleased 
with  the  attentions  of  Peter  Wilkins — that  was  his  name — up  to 
the  period  of  her  cousin's  last  visit.  But  Mary  laughed  at  him  so 
unmercifully,  and  called  him  so  often  a  "  country  bumpkin,"  that 
Fanny,  from  first  feehng  a  little  ashamed  of  him,  was  led  to  treat 
him  with  indifference.  Peter  was  hurt  at  this  conduct ;  and  re- 
turned it  with  equal  coldness.  After  Mary's  return,  Peter,  who 
rightly  attributed  the  change  in  Fanny  to  the  influence  of  her 
sprightly  cousin,  approached  his  sweetheart  with  something  of  his 
old  famiharity.  But  Fanny's  thoughts  were  still  away  in  the  city, 
and  her  country  lover,  as  well  as  all  else  pertaining  to  the  country, 
had  but  few  attractions  for  her  eyes.  And  so  she  treated  him  witli 
even  greater  indifference ;  an  indifference,  in  fact,  that  Peter  felt 
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to  be  almost  insulting.  He  was,  in  consequencCj  offended  and 
turned  himself,  in  painful  disappointment,  from  one  whose  presence 
had  always  been  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  across  his  path.  Fanny 
felt  this  change,  and  it  helped  to  make  her  more  unhappy  and 
discontented. 

One  day,  not  many  weeks  after  Mary  had  gone  back  to  the  city, 
Mrs.  Lee,  seeing  the  change  in  Fanny,  took  occasion  to  have  a 
long  conversation  with  her.  In  this  conversation,  Fanny  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  against  the  country  ;  while  she  drew  glowing 
pictures  of  city  life,  and  its  advantages.  Though  she  would  not 
admit  that  there  was  force  in  any  thing  urged  in  opposition  by  her 
mother,  yet  some  of  the  statements  that  were  made  fixed  them- 
selves in  her  memory,  and  she  could  not  help  thinking  of  them 
after  the  excitement  of  the  interview  had  passed  away. 

On  the  next  afternoon  Fanny  was  left  alone.  Her  mother 
having  occasion  to  go  into  the  neighboring  village,  took  the  two 
younger  children  with  her.  While  Fanny  sat  sewing  on  a  gar- 
ment for  her  brother,  her  thoughts  wandered  off,  as  usual,  to  the 
city ;  and  so  absorbed  did  she  become  in  the  pictures  that  came 
before  her  imagination,  that,  in  a  little  while,  her  hands  were  lying 
idly  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  fixed  in  dreamy  vacancy.  Arousing 
herself  with  an  effort,  she  lifted  her  work,  and  went  on  with  it 
again  ;  but,  in  a  little  while,  her  hands  were  still,  and  her  eyes  hah 
closed  in  revery.  Thus  it  continued  for  some  time,  when  she  saw 
her  mother  enter  the  little  garden  gate,  and  approach  the  door.  It 
was  at  least  two  hours  earlier  than  she  had  expected  her  to  return, 
and  she  came  unaccompanied  bv  the  children.  But  these  circum- 
stances occasioned  in  the  mir         Fanny  no  surprise. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  your  cousin  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Lee  on  coming 
into  the  house,  "  and  she  says  that  she  has  obtained  for  you  a  good 
place  in  a  store,  for  which  you  will  be  paid  four  dollars  a  week. 
You  must  leave  for  the  city  to-morrow  morning." 

Fanny's  heart  bounded  with  delight  at  this  intelUgence.  Her 
work  was  thrown  aside,  and  instant  preparations  for  the  journey 
were  commenced.  It  seemed  scarcely  an  hour  ere  the  night  was 
past  and  the  time  of  separation  had  arrived.  But  so  elated  was 
the  mind  of  Fanny  with  the  prospect  before  her,  that  she  could 
hardly  go  through  the  decent  forms  of  parting.  Though  her  cheek 
was  wet  with  her  mother's  tears  as  the  stage  drove  off,  there  was 
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a  smile  upon  her  lip,  and  a  warm  emotion  of  pleasure  at  her  heart. 
— It  was  a  day's  journey  to  the  city.  Night  had  fallen  ere  the  cars 
by  which  Fanny  had  come  over  sixty  miles  of  the  distance,  arrived 
at  the  depot.  Mary  was  there  to  meet  and  to  welcome  her ;  but, 
somehow,  the  welcoming  was  not  so  cordial  as  she  had  expected 
to  receive.  Mary  said  that  she  was  overjoyed  to  see  her  ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  nor  in  the  expression 
of  her  face,  that  agreed  with  the  words  she  uttered. 

"  You  must  go  home  with  me  to-night,"  said  Mary,  "  and  to- 
morrow we  will  find  you  a  boarding  house." 

And  such  a  home  as  Mary's  proved  to  be  !  It  was  in  a  narrow 
court,  and  the  room  she  occupied  was  a  poorly  furnished  attic,  the 
stifled  air  of  which,  to  one  who  had  lived  all  her  hfe  among  the 
sweet  mountain  breezes,  could  scarcely  be  inhaled  without  a  feel- 
ing of  suflfocation.  Since  morning,  Fanny  had  taken  no  food  ;  but 
Mary  did  not  ask  her  if  she  had  been  to  supper,  and  she  would  not 
speak  of  it  herself.  So,  hungry  and  faint  though  she  felt,  she  re- 
ceived no  refreshment. 

"I  have  to  go  out  to-night,  Fanny,"  said  her  cousin,  soon  after 
she  came  in.  "  So  you  must  make  yourself  at  home  here  until 
[  return." 

"  At  home  !"  How  the  words  sent  back  the  thoughts  of  Fanny 
to  her  own  home,  and  the  loving  mother  from  whom  she  had  parted. 
In  a  little  while  she  was  alone,  in  the  great,  strange  city,  hid  away, 
as  it  were,  in  a  garret,  and  not  a  face  to  look  upon.  There  was  a 
murmur  of  voices  below ;  but  they  were  the  voices  of  strangers, 
and  made  her  loneliness  the  more  oppressive.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  was  in  tears.  Sad,  lonely,  heart-sick  she  was,  already, 
though  the  earth  had  not  performed  one  revolution  since  she  turned 
her  face  away  from  her  pleasant  home.  Hours  went  by;  yet  Mary 
did  not  return.  Overwearied,  at  last,  with  weeping  and  thinking, 
Fanny  threw  herself  upon  the  bed.  When  next  conscious,  it  was 
daylight.     Mary  had  come  home,  and  was  sleeping  by  her  side. 

At  breakfast  time,  Fanny  joined  the  family  with  whom  her 
cousin  boarded.  The  faces  she  met  were  repulsive,  and  the  con- 
versation that  passed  had  much  in  it  that  shocked  her  ears.  As 
for  the  food  that  was  set  before  her,  it  looked  and  tasted  so  differ- 
ently from  what  she  had  been  used  to  at  home,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  could  swallow  it.     And  then,  there  was  something  so 
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offensive  to  her  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  small,  close  room  wher^ 
the  badly  cooked  meal  was  served,  that  it  made  her  feel  sick. 

After  breakfast,  Mary  took  her  cousin  to  a  dry  goods  store,where 
a  stern  looking  man  asked  her  many  questions  touching  Jier  ability 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  saleswoman.  Of  course,  she  was  utterlv 
ignorant  of  the  business. 

^'  I'm  afraid.  Miss,  you  won't  suit  me,"  he  said,  indifferently. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  she  will.  I  know  she  will,"  spoke  up  Mary.^ — 
"  Only  give  her  a  trial." 

"  How  much  wages  does  she  expect  to  receive  ?"  asked  the  man. 

"  You  wrote  four  dollars  a  week,"  said  Fanny,  turning  to  her 
cousin. 

"  Four  dollars  a  w^eek  !"  spoke  up  the  man,  in  a  half  sneer. — 
"  The  best  girl  in  my  store  only  gets  that.  I'll  give  you  a  dollar- 
and-a-half  to  begin  witli.  And  if  you  learn  quickly,  and  make 
yourself  useful,  I'll  increase  your  wages  after  a  few  months." 

"  It  will  cost  her  two  dollars  a  week  for  board,"  said  Mary. 

"  I  don't  care  any  thing  about  that,"  returned  the  man  abruptly, 
"  What  I've  said,  I've  said.  If  she  likes  to  come  for  a  dollar-and-a- 
half  a  week,  why  she  can  come.     And  if  not,  not." 

Fanny  looked  at  Mary.  Her  heart  and  eyes  were  both  full  ;^ 
and  she  did  not  venture  to  speak. 

"  You'd  better  try  it,  Fanny,"  said  her  cousin.  "  I  don't  know 
of  any  other  place  ;  and,  perhaps,  you  can  get  board  for  a  dollar- 
and-a-half." 

Fanny  did  not  oppose  this,  and  her  cousin  left  her.  Poor  child  ! 
So  overcome  was  she  by  the  strangeness  and  perplexity  of  her 
situation,  that  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Come  !  come  !"  said  the  shop-keeper,  sternly.  "  I  want  none 
of  this  nonsense  !  If  you  intend  accepting  the  situation,  say  so  ; 
if  not,  you  can  retire." 

Fanny  composed  herself  with  a  strong  effort,  and  looking  up, 
said  that  she  would  take  his  offer,  and  do  the  best  she  could. — 
Though  it  was  early  in  the  day,  customers  had  already  been  in, 
for  a  part  of  one  of  the  counters  was  piled  with  goods.  To  roll 
these  up  and  replace  them  upon  the  shelves  was  the  first  work 
assigned  to  Fanny.  Long  before  she  had  accomplished  the  task, 
other  customers  had  called,  and  other  goods  been  thrown  upon  the 
counter.     For  hours  and  hours  she  worked  on,  and  still  the  end 
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was  as  far  off  as  when  she  began.  Her  Hmbs  ached  witn  standing, 
and  her  back  and  shoulders  from  the  labor  of  rolling  and  lifting  the 
many  pieces  of  goods  she  was  required  to  handle.  Thus  through 
the  day  she  toiled  on,  and  when  night  came,  she  found  her  w^ay 
back,  as  best  she  could,  to  the  uninviting  home  of  Mary,  so  weary 
and  faint  that  she  could  hardly  stand.  The  woman  with  whom 
Mary  boarded,  after  some  persuasion,  agreed  to  take  Fanny  at  a 
dollar-and-a-half  a  week,  the  full  amount  of  the  w^ages  she  was  to 
receive,  if  she  would  share  the  room  and  bed  of  her  cousin.  After 
this  arrangement  was  agreed  to,  Fanny  shrunk  away  into  the 
little  garret,  where  she  spent  the  evening  in  w^eeping.  After  tea, 
a  young  man  called  to  take  Mary  to  some  place  of  amusement, 
thus  leaving  Fanny  again  alone  with  her  own  sad  thoughts.  And 
sad  enough  they  were. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  shop-keeper  paid  Fanny  her  dollar- 
and-a-half,  but,  at  the  same  time,  told  her  that  she  was  "  too  awk- 
w^ard  and  countrified"  to  suit  him,  and  that  she  needn't  come  back 
any  more. 

Fanny  was  in  despair  at  this. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  she  enquired  of  Mary,  when  she  met  her 
in  the  evening,  wringing  her  hands  as  she  spoke. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  returned  Mary  ;  "  unless  you  go  and 
learn  a  trade." 

"  But  I'll  not  receive  wages  while  learning  a  trade." 

«  No." 

"  How,  then,  can  I  pay  my  board  ?" 

"  You  will  have  to  go  into  some  body's  work  room,  and  stay  a 
year  for  your  board  and  the  chance  of  learning." 

"  And  get  no  clothes  ?" 

"  ^o." 

Th^  utterance  of  Fanny  became  so  choked  that  she  did  not 
venture  to  speak  out  her  thoughts  at  the  moment.  No  clothes  for 
a  year  !  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  go  a  year  without  some 
additions  to  her  w^ardrobe.  Even  now  she  needed  to  have  an 
entire  set  of  new  dresses,  for  those  she  had  brought  with  her  Uom 
the  country  were  in  so  strange  a  fashion,  that  her  appearance  had 
caused  remarks  that  w^ere  extremely  annoying.  The  necessity 
for  new  clothes  was  felt  still  more  strongly  on  the  next  day,  which 
was  the  Sabbath.  Mary  dressed  herself  gaily,  and  said  she  was 
going  to  church. 
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"But  you  mus'iit  think  of  going,  Fanny,"  she  said,  "in  yoiii 
outlandish  looking  clothes.  They  were,  surely,  made  in  the  year 
one  !" 

A  thoughtless  laugh  followed  this  speech.  Mary,  after  arraying 
herself  in  all  the  finery  she  had  been  able  to  accumulate,  danced 
gaily  before  the  glass,  and  then  courtesying  and  smirking  to  Fanny, 
wished  her  a  pleasant  day,  and  went  tripping  down  stairs. 

A  sadder  day  Fanny  had  never  spent  in  her  whole  life.  Alone 
from  the  time  her  cousin  left  until  near  midnight,  for  it  was  almost 
twelve  o'clock  when  Mary  returned,  she  did  little  else  but  think  of 
the  happy  home  she  had  left,  and  weep.  She  tasted  no  food  during 
the  day. 

On  Monday  morning,  one  of  the  girls  who  boarded  in  the  house, 
told  Fanny  that  she  could  get  a  place  at  a  dollar  a  week  to  learn 
book-folding.  In  a  little  while,  she  said,  two  dollars  might  be 
earned,  and  then  she  could  pay  up  the  deficiency  in  her  boarding 
which  would  take  place  in  the  mean  time.  Fanny  v/ent  with  the 
girl  after  breakfast,  and  was  introduced  by  her  into  a  large  room 
or  loft  in  the  thiid  story  of  an  immense  warehouse,  where  about 
a  dozen  young  women  and  as  many  men  were  all  busy  at  work. 
Here  a  place  was  assigned  her  at  a  long  table,  and  she  was  directed 
to  fold  some  printed  sheets  of  paper  in  a  certain  manner.  Diligently 
she  worked  at  this  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  the  owner  of  the 
bindery  came  along  and  examined  what  she  had  done.  Her  heart 
beat  anxiously,  but  he  relieved  her  oppressed  feelings  by  saying 
that  she  was  getting  along  very  well.  Then  he  put  on  b'is  bat 
and  went  awav.  The  moment  the  door  closed  after  hiiYi,  there 
was  a  hum  of  voices  throughout  the  room.  Laughter  and  merry 
jesting"  followed  ;  then  work  was  abandoned,  and  a  game  at  romp 
began.  As  Fanny  leaned  over  with  her  folder  in  her  hand,  trying 
to  perform  aright  wiiat  she  was  engaged  in  doing,  some  qne  drew 
her  head  back  suddenly  and  kissed  her.  Startled  and  alarmed  at 
such  a  freedom,  she  sprung  from  her  chair,  and  while  the  room 
echoed  with  laughter,  darted  away.  In  a  few  moments  she  was 
in  the  street,  hurrying  she  knew  not  whither.  What  would  she 
nol  have  given,  at  that  moment,  to  have  been  safely  back  in  the 
home  she  had  so  foolishly  left!  As  she  moved  along  the  street 
that  was  crowded  with  strangers,  she  met  the  man  in  whose  store 
she  had  been  for  a  week. 
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"  Ahj  Fanny  !"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  stopping  and  familiarly 
offering  his  hand.     "  Have  you  got  a  place  yet  ?" 

Before  Fanny  could  answer,  he  added — 

•'  Why,  what's  the  matter,  child  7  You're  trembling  all  over  like 
a  leaf" 

Fanny,  in  answer  to  this  question,  related  what  had  just  occur- 
red, upon  wdiich  the  man  appeared  very  angry. 

"  Come  wnth  me,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  find  you  a  good  home 
and  plenty  of  w^ork." 

Fanny's  heart  bounded  when  the  man  said  this.  Trustingly 
she  went  \vith  him.  He  took  her  through  many  streets,  and  at 
last  entered  a  house  where  a  pleasant  lady  received  her  with  kind 
words,  and  told  her  that  she  would  give  her  a  home  and  every 
advantage  she  desired.  Then  taking  her  to  a  beautifully  furnished 
chamber,  she  said,  w^ith  a  sweet  smile — 

"  This,  my  dear,  is  your  room.  Rest  and  compose  yourself — 
You  have  been  unkindly  used  ;  but  that  is  past  now.  A  pleasant 
life  is  before  you." 

Saying  this,  the  lady  retired,  and  left  Fanny  to  the  cheerful 
thoughts  that  began  to  flit  through  her  mind.  She  looked  around 
the  chamber,  and  was  surprised  at  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
every  thing*.  A  rich  carpet  was  on  the  floor  ;  broad  mirrors  glit- 
tered on  the.  walls ;  and  every  article  of  furniture  was  costly  and 
beautiful  beyond  what  she  had  ever  beheld. 

Suddenly,  while  Fanny  w^as  yet  gazing  around  her  in  wonder, 
a  wild  scream  thrilled  upon  her  ears ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
her  door  flew  open  and  a  beautiful  young  girl  rushed  in,  crying  as 
she  did  so — 

"  Oh,  fly  !  fly  !  fly  from  this  dreadful  place  !     Fly  for  your  life  !'' 

She  said  no  more,  for  the  lady  who  had  but  a  few  moments  pre- 
viously left  the  room,  came  rushing  in,  accompanied  by  the  rrian 
who  had  brought  Fanny  to  the  house.  Her  face  was  dark  with 
anger  ;  and  she  seized  the  lovely  young  creature  who  had  just 
uttered  her  frantic  warning,  and  was  dragging  her  away  by  her 
long  dark  hair,  when  Fanny,  half  convulsed  with  terror,  screamed 
aloud. 

Instantly  all  was  changed.  She  was  sitting  in  her  mothers 
cottage,  and  her  hands  rested  idly  in  her  lap.  The  sun  w^as  shining 
dowh  upon  the  little  green  lawn  that  lay  in  front  of  the  door,  and 
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making  brighter  the  flowers,  planted  by  her  own  hands,  that  graced 
the  garden  borders  just  beyond.  And  from  these  flowers  the  breeze 
bore  in  to  her  most  exquisite  and  refreshing  odors.  Nearly  a 
minute  elapsed  before  the  bewildered  girl  could  realize  that  the 
present  was  indeed  reality,  and  the  painful  scenes  through  which 
rlie  had  just  seemed  to  pass,  but  the  vagaries  of  a  dream.  When 
she  fully  realized  the  truth,  she  clasped  her  hands  across  her  bosom, 
and  lifted  her  eyes,  that  were  now  full  of  tears,  in  thankfulness  to 
Heaven. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  and  while  Fanny  was  yet  alone,  a  short 
bark  from  Lion,  the  house  dog,  warned  her  that  some  one  was 
approaching.  Before  she  had  time  to  reach  the  door,  Peter  Wilkins 
presented  himself.  He  loo/'^  1  orave,  and  Fanny  well  understood 
the  cause. 

"  Is  your  mother  at  home  ?"  enquired  Peter. 

"  No.  She  has  gone  over  to  Greenbank,"  replied  Fanny.  "  But 
1  expect  her  home  very  soon  now.     Do  you  v;ant  to  see  her?" 

"Yes.     I  came  on  an  errand  from  Mr.  Caison." 

"  Won't  you  walk  in  and  sit  down  a  little  while  ?  It  can't  be 
long  ere  mother  is  here."  This  was  said  in  such  a  kind  way,  and 
with  such  a  look  out  of  Fanny's  eyes  !  Peter  felt  that  the  sun- 
shine had  come  again.  He  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation. 
It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Mrs.  Lee  returned  from. Greenbank. 
Long  ere  that  time,  the  lovers  were  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
good  will  towards  each  other. 

When  Mary  Milton  came  up,  during  the  next  summer,  to  spend 
a  short  time  with  her  aunt  and  cousin,  Fanny  whispered  in  her 
ear  that  she  was  soon  to  become  a  bride.  Mary  had  the  same 
pleasant  news  to  communicate,  touching  herself.  She  was  to  be 
married  to  a  young  mechanic  on  the  coming  New-Year's  day. 

How  different  looked  the  two  young  girls !  Fanny's  cheeks 
were  full  and  blooming  ;  and  her  steps  as  lis^ht  as  those  of  a  young 
deer.  While  Mary's  face  was  thin  and  almost  colorless  ;  her  form 
slightly  bent ;  and  all  her  movements  languid.  The  one  was  a 
hardy  flower  that  had  received  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  in  its 
bosom,  and  stood  unhurt,  while  it  gained  strength,  in  the  storm  ; 
the  other  was  but  a  puny  plant  which  had  grown  up  white  and 
slender  in  the  sickly  atmosphere  and  feeble  light  of  a  great  city. 
Marv  saw  and  felt  the  difference.     Her  troubled  dream  was  all  the 

"  4^ 
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experience  she  asked  of  city  life ;  and  she  turned  from  it  with  a 
thankful  heart,  and  blessed  the  pure  bracing  airs  and  freedom  of 
her  country  home. 

Not  for  ten  years  did  the  cousins  meet  again.  Mary  came  up  to 
Greenbank  once  more.  Alas  !  How  sadly  she  was  changed ! — 
Prematurely  old,  she  presented  but  the  wreck  of  a  woman,  around 
whom  gathered  three  puny  children,  who  looked  as  if  the  sun  had 
never  shone  upon  them.  As  many  more,  Mary  said,  with  dim 
eyes,  had  passed  to  a  better  world.  As  for  herself  and  all  that 
pertained  to  her,  she  had  but  a  poor  account  to  give.  Her  hus- 
band's health  had  never  been  very  good,  and  he  had  been  failing 
sensibly  for  two  or  three  years.  Since  their  marriage,  the  average 
of  all  his  earnings  had  not  been  over  six  dollars  a  week,  for  he  had 
lost  a  good  deal  of  time  from  sickness.  In  order  to  increase  their 
income,  Mary,  besides  doing  all  the  work  of  the  family,  had  taken 
in  sewing,  and  thus  worked  herself  down,  until  she  was  little  more 
than  a  skeleton.  As  for  the  future,  all  looked  gloomy.  Their 
little  family  was  growing  more  expensive,  and  the  health  of  both 
Mary  and  her  husband  was  becoming  worse  and  worse  every  day. 

How  different  was  it  with  Fanny  !  She  had  become  the  wife 
of  Peter  Wilkins,  about  the  time  Mary  was  married.  Wilkins  was 
then  working  on  a  farm  as  a  hired  man,  which  situation  he  held 
for  four  years  longer.  After  this,  he  took  a  farm  on  shares,  and 
managed  it  so  well,  that,  in  the  course  of  four  years  more,  he  was 
able  to  buy  it,  and  pay  down  half  the  p^urchase  money  in  cash. — 
Both  he  and  Mary  worked  hard,  during  this  time ;  but,  it  was 
at  healthy  work,  in  pure  bracing  air,  and  with  light  and  cheerful 
hearts.  Five  as  healthy  and  happy  children  as  were  ever  seen, 
made  glad  their  dwelhng  ;  and  death  had  not  once  thrown  his 
shadow  across  their  threshold.  Thus  it  was  when  Mary  came 
up  to  visit  them.  If  Fanny  needed  any  further  assurance  of  her 
former  error  in  wishing  for  a  city  life,  she  had  it  now ;  and  deeply 
thankful  was  she  that  her  lot  had  been  cast  among  the  pleasant 
vales  and  breezy  hills  of  quiet  Greenbank. 
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The  fields  were  brown  with  Summer's  breathless  heat, 

And  sere  leaves,  in  their  first  fain^lisp 

Of  Autumn,  touched  their  edges  crisp. 

And  dry  grass  rustled  to  the  passer's  feet, — 
While  withered  earth  against  the  brazen  sky 

Breathed  unseen  poisons  from  morass  and  fen, — 
Seemed  anger  burning  in  the  Sun's  red  eye. 

And  Hope's  torch  dying  in  the  eyes  of  men; — 
Till,  on  a  morn  when  sultry  night  had  press'd 
Like  a  hot  vapor  on  the  sleeper's  breast, 
A  soothing  breath,  as  if  an  Angel's  wing 
Struck  the  dull  air  to  ripples,  'gan  to  sing 
Through  dusty  leaves,  and  moisten  their  pale  lips, 

Which  to  their  frailest  tips 
Felt  life  again,  even  as  a  gladness  slips 
Down  human  pulses  at  the  breath  of  love ; 

And  they  who  woke  smiled  clear 
To  the  dark  skies  above,  which  frown'd  severe 
A  moment  smiled  upon  the  tempest's  path — 
When  at  a  flash  the  dun  vault  split  in  wrath 

Of  crackling  fires,  which  tore  their  dome  in  sunder. 

Shook  the  pained'sleepers  into  sudden  wonder, 
And  jarr'd  the  wide  earth  with  their  trundling  thunder! 

Then  the  winds  smote 
The  shivering  forests,  with  their  writhing  lashes, 
The  wrung  boughs  seemed  to  float 
On  the  wild  breakers  of  the  storm — 
Whose  dash  of  spray,  o'er  the  black  form 
Of  reef-like  clouds,  was  the  keen  lightning's  flashes. 
Men  trembled  at  the  blue 
Unearthly  fires,  which  flew 
Like  the  hot  finger  of  retributive  Wrath 
In  menacing  gesture  shaken  from  the  folds 
Of  his  black  robe,  at  secret  holds 
Of  awful  guilt ;  and  though  the  crinkling  path 
Of  the  quick  1  errors  led  irom  Heaven,  they  fell 
Rather  like  bursting  meteors  of  Hell, 
Than  aught  divine,  if  one  knew  not  how  clear 
Those  flames  should  purge  the  boiling  atmosphere 
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One  boll  of  the  avenging  fire 
Ran  hissing  down  the  village  spire 
Like  a  red  serpent,  and  with  burning  tongue 
Singed  through  the  curtains  and  the  hallowed  Boo^, 

While  the  pursuing  thunders  shook 
A  wide  breach  in  the  heavy  walls, 
Where  even  yet  the  mellow  daylight  falls, 
Though  the  poor  peasants  sigh 

To  see  the  ruin,  as  they  saunter  by. — 
The  thunders  brfike,  as  earthquake  broke  before, 
The  iron  firmness  of  the  prison  door, — 

Shivered  the  blind,  black  jail 
Whose  windowless  brows  frowned  o'er  the  smiling  vale, 
And  men  looked  dowft  with  shuddering  awe  to  see 
How  the  keen  bolt  clove  down  their  gallows-tree. 

I  rose  among  my  trembling  peers, 
And,  if  not  all  unshaken  by  their  fears, 

Felt  more  a  wild  delight 
In  the  wild  power  of  storm  and  fire, 

Than  any  terror,  when  a  grander  sight 
Than  ever  dream  yet  granted  to  Desire 
Grew  on  my  vision,  as  the  rising  sun 
Made  the  swift  clouds  a  glory  every  one. 

A  crushing  whirl  of  wind  and  rain 
And  eddying  vapors,  thunder-black, 

Was  mingling  all  the  western  plain 
With  its  own  boiling  rack  ; 
I  saw  the  sunlight  when  it  kiss'd 
The  roughest  edges  of  the  mist, 

And  how  the  tattered  hem 
Of  the  whirl'd  clouds  grew  rosy  as  a  gem. 

At  first  a  blue  eye,  faint  and  very  dim, 
Seemed  into  light  an  instant's  flash  to  swim— 

A  serene  eye  that  startled  me 

With  memories  of  infancy ; 
Then  a  white  arm  trembled  out 
From  the  white  clouds  rolling  rout, 
Till  a  sudden  smoke-wreath  draped 
The  uncertain  form  half-shaped, 

Meanwhile,  over  all,  the  sun 
Flung  his  floods  of  rose  and  pearl, 
And  the  noises  of  the  whirl 

Grew  harmonious  one  by  one. 

When  my  eye  had  lost  fts  wonder, 
And  my  ear  grown  heedless  of  the  roar, 

In  a  long  pause  of  the  falling  thunder 
Came  the  angel-glimpses  more  and  more. 
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All  the  wide  plain,  where  the  storm 
Trailed  the  cloudy  foldings  of  its  form, 
Twinkled  with  the  glimpsing  feet 
Of  most  beautiful  beings,  seen 
Momently  in  musical  beat, 
Gliding  tremulous  and  fleet 

Along  the  reviving  green, 
And  their  heaving  bosoms  heaved 

The  white  foldings  of  their  vests, 
Till  a  sudden  whirl  bereaved 
The  delighted  eye 

Of  its  radiant  guests 
As  they  floated  by 
Into  vapor  suddenly.     . 

Anon  the  bent  arch  of  that  three-fold  bridge, 

Whose  seven-fold  colors  glorify  the  world, 
Span'd  with  its  light — from  ridge  to  craggy  ridge 

Of  pier-like  clouds  embathed  in  gold — 
The  kindling  splendors  which  beneath  it  roll'd, 

Rounding  with  calm  the  loud  life  as  it  whirl'dj 

The  long  carved  sheets  of  rain 
Pictured  against  the  western  sky, 

Were  bent  like  full  sails  as  they  swept  the  plain 
In  intricate  circles  which  my  open  eye 

Yet  knew  to  follow  in  their  spiral  mazes, 
That  intervolved  led  on  harmoniously, 
Twining  their  misty  strands  through  never-jarring  phaies 

Then  as  I  looked  to  trace  the  bending  line 

Of  falling  rain  to  the  green  plain, 
Beneath  each  curved  column  a  divine 
And  beautiful  Being  danced  along  the  way, 
Airy  and  delicate  as  'twere  the  spray — 
Of  the  cmsned  diamonds  shivering  on  the  grass, 
And  fashioned  into  form  as  the  bright  shower  did  pass. 
Each  round  her  fellow  whirled 
Like  little  eddies  curled 
Around  a  Swan's  white  bosom, 
Or  waving  Lily-blossom- 

Everywhere, 
Floating,  fluttering  m  the  air, 
Sparkling  with  a  thousand  hues, 
Flashed  their  skirts  of  molten  dews. 
Radiant  eyes  and  glorious  faces 
Lit  at  once  a  hundred  places, — 
Coming,  going,  fading,  glowing, 
Like  me  colors  in  the  flowing 
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Stream  of  Autumn's  noon-day  breath 
Over  the  fluttering  leaves  arrayed  by  kingly  Death. 
Rounded  arms  of  white  entwined 

Veiled  forms  whose  faintest  traces 
"Would  have  maddened  or  struck  blind 

Holy  Art  in  days  of  wonder, 
While  the  fair  ones  moved  in  chases, 

Wheeling,  reeling,  and  crossing  under 
The  waving  shower-march,  swept  sublime 

In  menaced  chime, 
As  they  waltzed  to  the  mellowed  thunder. 

Lightest  liifes  of  rarest  moulds. 

Pictured  in  the  fluctuant  folds 

Of  their  skirts  of  pearl-light,  seemed 

In  their  motions  and  their  form 
As  if  music,  Angel-dreamed, 
Had  leaped  forth  alive  and  warm 
To  bear  up  the  shapes  of  that  harmonious  storm. 
Not  rapider  pattered  the  drops  that  beat 
On  the  kindling  grass,  than  their  sandalled  feet ; 
Not  lither  the  long  grass  reared  its  head 
From  the  soft  shower-fall,  than  their  buoyant  tread. 
Each  graceful  whirl  of  a  single  twain 
Was  type  of  the  full  dance  that  swept  the  plain, 
And  the  whole  bright  show, 
As  it  wheeled  below 
The  span  of  the  unmoved  rainbow-arch. 
Was  type  of  the  heavens  and  their  starry  march, 
Rolling  along,  unjarring  and  grand, 
Beneath  the  curve  of  God's  bended  hand. 

The  grass  grew  green  and  beautiful  as  a  gem 

Of  emerald,  and  the  flowers  more  clear 
Than  rubies,  when  their  lips  could  touch  the  hem 

Of  those  shower- angels'  garments;  all  the  sere 
Leaves  of  the  forest  glittered  with  the  sheen 

Of  dewy  starlets,  and  enamel'd  green. 
Which  crowded  all  the  boughs,  while  birds  sang  joy  between. 

Though  a  few  only  saw  the  music-dance. 
And  men  but  heard  the  wild  crash  of  undoing, 

With  no  revealings  of  the  calm  advance. 

Saw  but  the  diverse  aims,  or  aimless  whirls 

Of  Powers  whose  Maelstrom  hung  its  billowy  curls 
Over  their  homes  with  menaces  of  ruin, — 
The  serene  band  of  beautiful  Beings  passed. 

Too  glad  and  loving  to  repine  at  men  ; 
Knowing  the  glories  which  their  storm- waltz  cast 
Lavishly  round  them,  would  compel  at  last 

Human  thanksgivings,  though  we  murmured  then. 
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PROM     THE     FRENCH     OF     RICHOMME. 

BY     MRS.     S.     T.     MARTYN. 

Two  young  and  beautiful  women  ascended  in  silence  the  steps 
of  a  terrace  situated  delightfully  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  garden  cut 
in  every  direction  by  alleys  bordered  with  lindens  and  chestnuts ; 
at  its  extremity,  through  thick  masses  of  green  foliage,  was  seen 
the  summit  of  two  towers  which  stood  like  sentinels,  in  front  of  the 
Chateau  of  Amboise,  to  which  the  garden  belonged.  One  of  these 
ladies  wore  the  rich  and  graceful  costume  which  adorned  for  a  few 
short  months  the  court  of  Francis  Second  ;  her  bust  was  covered 
with  a  corsage  of  velvet  forming  a  point  in  front,  from  which  hung 
a  long  cordeliere,  or  girdle,  twisted  with  threads  of  silver,  tied  at 
short  spaces  with  knots  of  pearls — the  top  of  her  sleeves  were 
slashed  with  puffs  of  silk  after  the  Spanish  fashion  ;  a  rich  stand- 
ing collar,  finely  embroidered  and  scolloped  at  the  edges,  opened 
like  a  fan  upon  her  shoulders — and  upon  her  head  she  wore  a  little 
cap  of  a  peculiarly  graceful  form, — which  lying  hghtly  upon  the 
forehead,  rose  at  the  temples  like  wings  above  the  brown  curls  of 
her  shining  hair — the  top  of  this  cap  was  ornamented  with  a  circlet 
of  golden  flowers,  behind  which  a  white  veil  floated  in  the  evening 
breeze — to  this  charming  head-dress  the  name  of  the  lovely  wearer 
had  already  been  given,  for  the  lady  was  no  other  than  the  cele- 
brated and  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart.  By  her  side,  walked  Louise 
d'Hesprees,  more  simply  dressed,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  light 
guitar,  over  whose  chords  her  fingers  carelessly  wandered,  to  break 
the  silence  which  the  young  and  beautiful  Q,ueen  of  France  seemed 
little  disposed  to  interrupt.  Louise  was  the  dearest  friend  of  Mary, 
who  often  called  the  young  girl,  her  "  little  sister  of  sweet  songs," 
for  it  was  Mile.  d'Hesprees  who  was  most  frequently  chosen  to 
attend  her  royal  mistress  in  her  walks,  and  to  accompany  her  in 
the  songs  she  loved  to  sing,  of  which  the  words  and  music  were 
often  composed  by  herself. 

"  My  dear  lady  and  mistress,"  said  Louise,  seating  herself  on  a 
lustic  bench,  "my  little  guitar  is  out  of  place  at  this  moment,  when 
sadness  is  painted  on  every  dear  feature,  and  when" 
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•'  Yes,  ray  good  LiOuise,  tormenting  cares  do  indeed  trouble  me 
to-day  ;  but  notwithstanding,  your  guitar  is  always  welcome — for 
you  know,  dear  child,  that  sad  and  soft  airs  are  soothing  to  hearts 
that  suffer — alas,  France  walls  not  that  I  should  be  happy  !" 

The  melancholy  of  the  young  Q,ueen  was  occasioned  by  the 
tidings  she  had  just  received,  of  the  discovery  of  the  famous  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise,  formed  by  a  large  body  of  malcontents,  and 
directed  less  against  Francis  Second  and  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
than  against  their  ministers,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine.  Five  hundred  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  their  most 
faithful  servants,  and  followed  by  a  thousand  determined  soldiery 
commanded  by  thirty  brave  officers,  were  to  come  from  the  distant 
provinces,  and  meet  at  Amboise,  where  the  court  was  then  residing. 
Through  the  indiscretion  of  Renaudin,  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  un- 
folded the  plan  to  an  advocate  of  Paris,  the  conspiracy  was  discov- 
ered in  time  to  prevent  its  effects.  The  Guises,  at  this  moment, 
were  assembling  m  haste  the  royal  troops  from  all  quarters. 

"  Come,  Louise,"  said  Mary,  "accompany  my  voice  in  that  beau- 
tiful air  at  once  so  sweet  and  so  mournful  which  you  love — I  have 
arranged  some  poor  rhymes  to  it,  suggested  by  the  sorrows  thai 
oppress  me  to-day." 

The  young  and  lovely  Mary,  raising  to  heaven  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  and  placing  one  hand  on  her  heart,  then  sung  a  plaintive 
lay  to  the  guitar  of  Louise,  who  at  its  close,  felt  herself  sharing  in 
the  sadness  of  her  beloved  mistress.  The  dueen  cast  upon  her 
little  sister  of  sweet  songs,  a  smile  full  of  tender  pity,  for  she  knew 
that  the  brother  of  her  poor  Louise,  Raoul  d'Hesprees,  was  among 
the  number  of  the  first  conspirators  who  were  to  arrive  at  Amboise. 

"  Ah,  Madame,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Louise  gaily,  as  she  leaned 
over  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  "  I  am  certain  I  see  in  the  linden 
walk,  my  beloved  brother,  whom  for  four  long  months  I  have  not 
before  looked  upon — yes,  it  is  certainly  he  !" 

"  Now  God  be  thanked,  my  poor  Louise,  he  may  still  be  saved, 
paid  Mary,  giving  way  to  a  thought  which  had  just  struck  her. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Madame,"  demanded  Louise,  all  pale  and  trem- 
oling — "My  brother  may  be  saved — from  what?  Is  he  then  in 
danger  ?     What  has  he  done,  my  dear,  dear  brother  ?" 

"  Silence,  Louise,  not  one  word.  Have  you,  my  child,  the  key 
of  the  oratory  of  the  terrace  ?" 
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"  Yes,  Madame — Oh  my  poor  brother  !" 

'•Q,uick  then,  descend,  run  to  your  brother,  lead  him  to  the  ora- 
tory by  the  most  shaded  and  secret  of  the  alleys.  He  must  reach 
it  without  being  seen,  for  if  he  is  once  discovered" 

"Well,  Madame?" 

"Nothing — run,  fly  to  meet  him" 

"  Ah,  my  brother,  my  dear  brother  !"  said  the  young  girl,  darting 
towards  the  alley,  more  quickly  than  the  wind,  more  trembhng 
than  the  leaf. 

An  instant  after,  the  compte  d'Hesprees  and  his  sister  gliding 
under  the  shade  of  the  thickest  foliage,  arrived  secretly  in  the  ora- 
tory, where  the  Glueen  awaited  them,  seated  in  an  antique  gothic 
chair,  her  elbow  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  her  sad  and 
severe  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  by  which  they  were  to  enter. 

The  young  count  advanced  towards  Mary,  saluting  her  with 
respectful  courtesy,  and  about  to  offer  her  the  assurance  of  his 
loyalty  and  good  faith. 

"  Silence,  Monsieur  d'Hesprees,"  said  the  dueen,  with  an  air  of 
calm  disdain — "  do  not  add  to  the  perjury  of  thought  and  action, 
the  perjury  of  words  also." 

"  If  her  Majesty" 

"  I  have  said  silence — glisten  then,  and  answer  if  I  interrogate 
you.     You  come?" 

"  From  Orleans." 

"  You  have  entered  Amboise  without  being  seen  ?" 

"  So  I  suppose." 

"  And  in  this  garden  ?" 

"  The  little  gate  of  the  wall  of  the  south  bastion  is  open,  and  I 
entered  the  park  without  meeting  any  one  on  my  way." 

"  What  brought  you  to  Amboise  ?" 

"  I  came  to  visit  my  sister,  who  is  very  dear  to  me." 

"You  come  here.  Count  d'Hesprees,"  interrupted  the  young 
dueen  with  calm  but  severe  dignity — "  a  traitor  to  your  King,  a 
traitor  to  your  country,  to  conspire,  or  rather  to  attempt  to  execute 
the  strangest,  as  it  is  the  most  odious  of  all  designs.  And  when  I 
say  you^  I  speak  also  of  your  accomplices  who  have  at  least  some 
valor  and  some  power  to  carry  out  their  audacious  plans^  but  you, 
Monsieur  Raoul,  what  are  you?  Only  an  ungrateful,  senseless 
and  vain  young  man  jver  whom  the  wild  and  wicked  discourse  of 
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traitors  has  had  suiFicient  power  to  draw  you  into  an  execrable 
enterprise.  Know  then  that  all  your  conspirators  are  discovered, 
even  to  yourself,  Raoul  d'Hesprees,  who  were  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  arrive  at  the  entertainment  you  were  preparing  for  your  King 
and  master.  Think  no  more  then  of  exculpating  yourself  by  a 
cowardly  falsehood.     Let  the  truth  be  spoken — It  is  well." 

During  this  terrible  address,  the  young  Count,  pale,  abashed,  his 
head  bowed  down,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  immovably  on  the  ground, 
while  his  sister  stood  trembhng  in  a  corner  of  the  oratory,  wiping 
away  the  great  tears  that  rolled  from  her  eyes. 

^'  Your  head,"  resumed  the  Q,ueen,  "  is  already  destined  to  the 
scaffold — but  look  yonder,  Count — look  on  that  poor,  dear  girl,  my 
faithful  and  well  beloved  friend,  that  child  whom  I  have  named  my 
little  sister  of  gay  songs,  and  who  is  also  your  sister — she  is  your 
guardian  angel — for  her  sake,  for  the  memory  of  your  father  who 
was  always  a  devoted  and  loyal  subject,  for  your  aged  mother, 
whom  the  sword  of  justice  in  falhng  upon  you  would  at  the  same 
moment  send  to  her  grave,  yes,  for  these  only,  and  not  for  your 
own  sake,  I  wish  if  possible,  to  save  you." 

The  Count  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  Q,ueen,  placing  one  hand 
on  his  heart. 

"  Rise,"  said  Mary,  "  take  this,  and  read  it."  * 

He  obeyed,  and  read  the  following  billet  which  Mary  extended 
to  him  with  her  own  royal  hand  : — 

"  I  am  at  Orleans — Louis  velvet-paw  and  I  are  waiting  for  the 
C.  general.  The  men  are  all  fire  in  the  heart,  and  marble  in  the 
face.     Come  on — Lorraine  will  sup  with  his  fathers.  L." 

^'  You  understand  very  well,  do  you  not,  what  this  signifies  ?" 
said  Mary — "  and  it  is  also  known  who  are  these  traitors  concealed 
under  these  ambiguous  names.  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6,  is  clearly 
pointed  out^  and  by  the  C.  general  is  meant  Audelot,  Colonel-gen- 
eral of  the  infantry.  Recollect  that  I  do  not  wush  to  make  of  you 
a  base  informer,  and  that  the  very  men  alluded  to  in  this  letter  aie 
even  now  judged,  and  condemned.  But  as  this  is  the  only  method 
of  saving  you,  I  wish  you  to  inform  M.  de  Guise  that  you  have  to 
communicate  to  him  an  important  writing  which  by  chance  has 
fallen  into  your  hands,  and  then  give  him  this  billet  which  some 
unknown  friend  has  sent  to  me  this  morning.    By  this  stratagem 
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only,  can  you  contradict  the  rumors  against  yourself,  and  save 
your  own  head  from  the  scaffold." 

"  Alas,  alas,"  exclaimed  the  Count  with  bitterness  and  despair, 
extending  his  arms — "What  was  it  we  all  wished  to  do?"  Then 
turning  to  Mary,  he  said  with  a  faltering  voice,  and  eyes  filled  with 
tears — "  My  Queen,  may  God  grant  me  one  day  the  happiness  of 
dying  for  you  !" 

"  Raoul,  my  beloved  brother,  thou  wilt  do  all  that  our  gracious 
Lady  has  recommended  for  thy  safety,"  said  poor  Louise,  hanging 
on  the  neck  of  her  brother — "  thou  wilt  do  it  for  me,  for  me  !" 

"  For  thee  ?  Yes,  but  before  thee,  for" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  said  the  charming  girl,  "yes,  yes,  for  our 
mother !" 

This  clemency  of  Q^ueen  Mary,  a  clemency  which  obliged  her 
to  have  recourse  to  a  generous  stratagem,  saved  the  young  d'Hes- 
prees  from  the  terrible  vengeance  which  fell  on  those  concerned  in 
the  singular  conspiracy  of  Amboise. 

Raoul  had  sworn  to  Mary  Stuart  to  die  for  her — alas !  five  years 
after  the  events  we  have  related,  the  occasion  was  afforded  to  the 
Count  d'Hesprees  to  fulfil  his  oath.  In  the  year  156.5,  commenced 
that  series  of  sad  and  strange  adventures,  of  bloody  changes,  of 
deplorable  events,  in  which  the  unfortunate  dueen  of  Scotland 
was  entangled  and  drawn  away.  On  hearing  of  her  imprisonment 
at  Tentbury,  Raoul  quitted  France,  and  passed  into  Great  Britain, 
from  whence  he  never  returned. 

During  the  eighteen  years  captivity  to  which  the  cruel  and 
jealous  Elizabeth  subjected  Mary,  of  Scotland,  widow  of  Francis 
Second,  numerous  conspiracies  were  formed  to  deliver  the  royal 
prisoner,  and  Raoul  d'Hesprees  was  always  one  of  the  most  heroic 
partizans  of  this  chivalrous  cause. 

Compromised  by  the  discovery  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^s  conspi- 
racy, he  escaped  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  but  ceased  not  to 
employ  skill  and  force  to  obtain  his  long  sought  purpose.  To  save 
the  Q,ueen  of  Scotland — this  was  the  one  only  thought  which 
occupied  his  mind.  Nothing  else  attached  him  to  the  w^orld.  His 
friends  had  expiated  upon  the  scaffold  their  rash  attempt  against 
the  Guises— his  father  and  mother  had  died  of  sorrow — and  the 
poor  Louise,  separated  from  Mary,  could  not  survive  so  many  mis- 
fortunes.    But  bravery,  patience,  skill,  love,  all  were  useless.     The 
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partizans  of  the  dueen  of  Scotland,  pursued  like  wild  beasts  by  the 
satellites  of  Elizabeth,  baffled  in  all  their  attempts,  were  at  last 
discouraged.  One  only,  Raoul  d'Hesprees,  remained  faithful  to 
the  holy  cause  he  had  embraced. 

The  28th  of  February,  1587 — the  sad  day  when  in  the  prison 
of  Fotheringa)',  Mary  of  Scotland  laid  her  head  upon  the  block, 
the  archers  slew  with  pikes,  an  unfortunate  who  ran  like  a  mad- 
man through  the  streets  of  London  crying — "  Live,  Mary  of  Scot- 
land and  France,  queen  of  England  !" 

No  one  knows  the  name  of  this  last  friend  of  the  poor  Queen, 
but  on  his  person  was  found  a  paper  containing  the  words  of  the 
lay  sung  by  Mary  in  the  garden  of  Amboise,  and  under  it,  the 
signature  of  Louise  d'Hesprees. 


OUR   EMBELLISHMENTS. 

PORTRAIT     OF     LADY     ALICE     BRENT. 

The  present  is  the  initial  number  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of 
the  Wreath.  The  publishers  present  their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  their  numerous  patrons,  and  trust  they  may  find,  in  the 
articles  and  embeUishments  of  this  number,  increasing  evidence 
that  no  pains  and  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  the  "  Lapies' 
Wreath"  the  ablest^  the  hest^  and  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the 
country.  In  this  number  we  give  our  readers  sixteen  extra  pages, 
an  extra  steel  engraving,  and  a  flower  plate  of  exquisite  beauty. 
The  Portrait  of  Lady  Alice  Brent  is  a  master-piece.  As  a  work 
of  art,  it  has  never  been  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  portrait 
engraved  in  this  country.  It  is  from  the  burin  of  Ritchie,  decidedly 
the  first  mezzotint  engraver  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
richness — depth — beauty  and  artistic  skill  in  this  picture,  which 
must  challenge  universal  admiration.  Besides,  the  character  of 
the  Lady  of  Yelverton,  as  delineated  in  the  article  illustrating  the 
engraving,  is  as  admirable  as  the  picture  is  beautiful. 

We  give  also,  in  this  number,  a  beautiful  vignette  title  page  for 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Wreath. 


THE    APRIL   WIND 


BT    MRS.     MART    N.     MEIGS. 

An  idle  wight  is  the  April  wind, 

And  a  truant  false  is  he, 
And  he  playeth  his  pranks  with  the  tiny  1  aids 

That  peep  from  the  lilac  tree. 

He  comes  when  the  skies  are  soft  and  calm, 

On  his  light  transparent  wing, 
And  wakens  the  leaf  with  his  touch  of  balm, 

And  tells  of  the  smiling  Spring. 

He  hath  a  tale  of  a  brighter  time, 

Oh,  a  truant  false  is  he ! 
For  the  smiling  Spring  to  our  northern  clime, 

Comes  ever  tardily. 

We  call  her  lonsr,  but  we  call  in  vain, 

And  sigh  for  her  gift  of  flowers. 
And  look  for  her  step  on  field  and  hill^ 

And  her  hand  on  the  woodland  bowers. 

But  the  April  wind  hath  a  promise  fair, 

And  singeth  an  idle  lay  ; 
*'  Oh  wake  from  thy  slumber,  lady  rose, 

And  ope  thine  eyes  to  the  day. 

Sweet  lily,  open  thy  fairy  bells 

And  list  to  my  voice  of  love ; 
I  sigh  for  thy  smile,  and  deem  thee  fair 

All  other  flowers  above. 

Oh !  gentle  leaf  on  the  forest  bough. 

Thou  art  sleeping  far  too  long ; 
Come  forth,  come  forth,  for  the  earth  is  bright, 

And  the  birds  are  all  in  song." 

And  the  leaflet  heareth  the  winning  tone, 

And  wakes  from  its  wintry  rest ; 
And  the  flow'rets  peep  from  their  curtain'd  conch, 

Far  down  in  the  earth's  chill  breast. 


THE   GRAVE. 

And  he  lingereth  still,  the  April  wind, 

As  if  with  a  fond  delay, 
Then  hieth  oflf  on  his  truant  wing, 

And  laughs  a:  ^.c;  speeds  away, 

For  the  clouds  come  back,  on  their  wintry  track, 

Too  oft  in  the  April  hours, 
And  a  nipping  blast,  perchance  hath  cast 

Its  blight  o'er  the  early  flowers. 

And  the  truant  wind  which  had  lured  them  forth, 

Alas !    Oh,  where  is  he  1 
With  the  hope  that  whispered  of  future  joy, 

In  other  years  to  me. 
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THE    GRAVE. 

PROM     THE     GERMAN    OP     SALIS. 

The  grave  is  deep  and  still — 
Upon  its  brink  we  stand. 
It  hides,  with  darkened  veil, 
A  dim  and  silent  land. 

The  evening  song  of  birds 

Sounds  not  within  its  gloom— 

And  friendship's  roses  fail 
On  mosses  of  the  tomb. 

The  sad,  heart-broken  bride 

May  wring  her  hands  in  vain  j 

And  lost  ones  cannot  hear 
The  orphan's  cry  of  pain. 

The  joy  we  long  to  find, 

Dwells  not  upon  the  earth- 
Within  the  grave  alone 
True  happiness  has  birth. 

The  drooping,  saddened  heart, 
Cast  down  by  many  a  blow 

In  heaven  shall  find  that  joy 
The  world  could  not  bestow. 


A    MISTAKE   AND   ITS   REMEDY. 


BY  J.    L,   W. 


While  we  would  cheerfully  pay  all  due  deference  to  the  ^  lords 
of  creatiorij"  we  would  remind  them  of  an  error  into  which  some 
of  them  are  very  much  inclined  to  fall.  They  seem  to  imagine 
that  when  they  converse  with  ladies,  they  must  of  course  conde- 
scend, and  talk  only  of  what  they  call '  little  things.'  If  they  think 
this  the  true  way  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  "  fair  sex,"  they  labor 
under  a  sad  mistake.  If  ladies  are  not  as  deeply  learned  as  gen- 
tlemen— and  we  will  challenge  no  debate  on  that  point — they  hke 
to  be  presumed  to  know  enough  to  converse  on  sensible  subjects  in 
fitting  language.  When  conversation  runs  into  small  talk  and 
nonsense,  gentlemen  usually  lead  the  way.  Ladies,  either  from 
sentiments  of  deference,  or  possibly  sometimes  from  the  suspicion 
that  the  gentleman  addressing  them  does  the  best  he  can,  often 
allow  themselves  to  become  more  frivolous  than  they  could  wish, 
certainly  more  so  than  they  would  be  if  they,  whose  province  it 
seems  to  be  to  set  the  example  and  lead  the  way,  would  conduct 
them  to  the  verdant  fields  and  refreshing  fountains  of  literature 
and  knowledge. 

We  confess  ourselves  not  a  little  gratified  when  gentlemen  con- 
verse with  us  as  though  they  presumed  us  to  know  something — 
nor  will  we  conceal  the  fact,  that  by  so  doing,  at  least  sometimes^ 
they  cherish  in  us  the  charitable  presumption  that  they  know 
something  too. 

But  gentlemen  are  not  alone  in  fault  in  this  matter.  Ladies,  by 
their  example  often  encourage  them  to  believe  they  cannot  be 
interested  in  any  but  trifling  subjects.  We  hold  to  a  proper  medium 
of  relaxation  and  pleasure  ;  for  we  would  by  no  means  be  always 
grave :  but  if  in  the  social  circle,  conversation  runs  upon  trifles, 
ladies  should  endeavor  to  change  the  current  of  thought,  by  intro- 
ducing some  rational  subject.  If  one  does  not  interest,  let  another 
be  brought  forward,  and  among  the  multiplicity  of  topics,  some  one 
cannot  fail  of  pleasing. 

There  are  ways  of  spending  the  golden  moments,  more  congenial 
to  the  taste  and  refinement  of  a  truly  pohshed,  well  educated  lady, 
than  foohsh,  unmeaning  chit  chat,  and  certainly  far  more  conducive 
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to  tiie  improvement  of  those  concerned.  If  a  gentleman  persists 
in  talking  nonsense,  notwithstanding  any  hints  to  the  contrary — 
let  a  book  be  handed  him,  with  the  request  that  he  will  read  ;  but 
foolish  conversation  ought  never  to  be  protracted,  merely  for  his 
amusement. 

The  ladies  of  this  enlightened  age,  should  be  thoroughly  versed 
ill  classical  literature,  and  scientific  and  historical  knowledge.  A 
mind  well  stored  with  such  materials  for  conversation,  is  a  mine  of 
inestimable  worth  ;  it  will  never  lack  for  sources  of  rich  and  eleva- 
ted thought.  "  Knowledge,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  is  the  parent 
of  dominion ;  it  is  leagued  with  the  universe,  and  findeth  a  friend 
in  all  things."  Ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  may  wield  this  sceptre, 
and  those  of  either  sex  whose  minds  are  thus  refined  and  polished, 
may  pass  their  leisure  hours  together  profitably  and  pleasantly. 

Wisdom  would  dictate  that  both  parties  seek  for  a  reform  in  this 
matter ;  for  both  are  equally  interested  in  it. 

Boston,  1848. 


MAXIMS.  — FROM   THE   GERMAN. 


TOO    MUCH    GOVERNMENT 


Is  with  a  child  as  with  every  thing  else,  an  evil,  for  it  both  renders 
him  ill  humored,  and  incites  him  to  overstep  the  bounds  prescribed 
to  him.  But  if  in  a  particular  case,  you  find  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere and  to  command,  do  not  tell  a  child  too  much  at  once,  for  he 
cannot  remember  it,  and  regulate  his  conduct  accordingly,  li,  in 
a  large,  foreign  city,  you  inquire  after  a  street,  it  is  very  likely  that 
an  obliging  man  will  say — "  You  must  turn  to  the  right,  and  then 
down  the  second  street  to  the  left,  here  you  come  to  a  large  square, 
you  cross  it  diagonally,  pass  two  streets  on  the  right,  then  turn  to 
the  left,"  (fee.  &c. 

It  would  be  better  were  he  to  say — "  You  will  do  well  to  inquire 
in  such  and  such  a  place,"  or  you  should  do  it  of  yourself. 


THE    CROSS. 

BY    DAVID   M.    STONE. 

Through  the  thick  night  that  veil'd  the  earth, 
The  stars  were  struggling  into  birth, 
When  a  poor  boy,  whose  way  was  lost, 
Came  where  his  path  the  turnpike  cross'd, 
And  saw  before  him  with  affright, 
"What  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
He  thought  a  figure  all  in  white, 
Whose  arms  were  widely  stretch'd  to  clasp 
His  form  within  their  sinewy  grasp. 

He  would  have  fled — but  terror  took 
Away  his  strength,  and  trembling  shook 
His  palsied  limbs,  until  he  fell 
Upon  his  knees — when  strange  to  tell. 
The  form  no  longer  seemed  to  wear 
The  terrors  he  had  conjured  there, 
But  stood — a  simple  cross — to  show 
The  homeward  path  his  feet  should  go. 

I  have  a  picture  of  this  scene, 

And  oft  I  fancy  it  to  mean 

A  something  more  than  what  appears — 

Something  beyond  a  school-boy's  fears : 

The  clouded  night  is  our  dark  world 

Where  man  has  lost  his  weary  way ; 
Hope's  flickering  light — now  dim.  now  bright- 

Is  like  the  pale  star's  struggling  ray. 
The  Cross  that 's  seen  amid  the  gloom, 

Is  Mercy  with  her  arms  of  love. 
Who  shows  beyond  the  narrow  tomb, 

The  pathway  to  our  home  above. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1849. 


LIFE. 


•"  Life  is  but  a  day— 


A  fragile  dew  drap  on  its  perilous  way 
From  a  tree's  summit — a  poor  Indian's  sleep 
While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  dreadful  steep 

Of  Montmorenci."  Keat«. 


^u^Jey,    ^^^^ayt /)^^l</^4- /  'r  -  uM?/r///(y// 
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THE    AMERICAN    REPUBLIC. 

BY     MRS.     S.     T.     MARTY  N. 

"Let  it  never  be  even  imagined,  that  a  republican  governmcnl,  sprung  as  our 
own  is  from  a  people  enlightened  and  uncorrupted,  a  government  whose  origin  is 
right,  and  whose  daily  discipline  is  duty,  can  become  faithless  to  its  high  obliga- 
tions, or  renounce  the  principles  that  alone  constitute  its  security.  Could  one 
look  with  affection  and  veneration  on  a  country  that  had  done  this,  as  his  father- 
land 1  The  very  sense  of  having  one  would  die  within  him — he  would  blush  for 
his  patriotism  if  he  retained  any,  and  justly,  for  it  would  be  a  vice." 

FISHER   AMES. 

The  American  Republic,  in  its  origin  and  growth,  has  no 
parallel  in  tlie  history  of  the  world.  Viewed  in  all  its  phases, 
moral,  civil  and  poUtical,  it  exhibits  grand  and  striking  pecuhari- 
ties,  which  must  challenge  for  it  the  attention  of  the  statesman, 
the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist  throughout  all  time.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  the  unexampled  rapidity  of  its  progress  hitherto — 
to  the  fact  that  from  a  small,  obscure  colony  planted  on  the  borders 
of  a  trackless  desert,  in  an  inhospitable,  savage  land,  has  grown  in 
little  more  than  two  centuries,  a  nation,  second  in  extent,  power 
and  resources  to  no  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  that  we  princi- 
pally refer.  This  fact,  standing  oy  itself,  is  not  without  its  prece- 
dents in  former  times.  The  commercial  colonies  of  Tyre  and 
Carthage,  could  boast  of  rapid  growth,  unequalled  prosperity,  and 
a  brilliant,  though  short-lived  existence.  Palmyra  too, — under  the 
sway  of  the  royal  Odenatus  and  Zenobia,  how  magnificent  was 
the  pageant  exhibited  by  that  far-famed  City  of  the  Wilderness ! 
Who,  of  all  that  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  splendor  of  its  archi- 
tecture, the  treasures  of  art,  which  adorned  its  streets  and  public 
buildings — the  number  and  disciphne  of  its  well-appointed  troops, 
and  the  wealth,  taste  and  munificence  of  its  citizens,  could  have 
believed  that  the  "vvhole  vscene  was,  within  a  century,  to  vanish  as 
at  the  waving  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  and  that  henceforth  to  all 
ages,  desolation  would  brood  undisturbed  amid  its  fallen  columns 
and  mouldering  palaces? 

And  Rome,  the  haughty  "  Mistress  of  the  World,"  from  the  time 
when  the  small  band  of  armed  robbers  who  founded  her  walls  were 
Vol.  IV — 4 
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organized  under  Romus,  and  Reinulus,  to  the  day  that  ?aw  her  sit 
as  queen  of  the  nations,  with  her  conquests  bounded  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  known  world — how  gij^antic  were  her  strides  toward 
universal  dominion  !  Hardl}'^  less  rapid,  however,  was  her  descent 
from  this  height  of  glory,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  vassalage  and  de- 
gradation, from  which  no  human  hand  has  been  able  to  rescue  her. 

These  examples  prove  conclusively  that  it  is  not  in  rapidity  of 
growth,  multiplied  resources,  or  external  prosperity,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  national  stability  and  perpetuity  are  to  be  found.  In 
Tyre,  Carthage,  Palmyra,  and  Rome,  all  these  conditions  were 
united,  but  far  from  ensuring  the  continued  greatness  of  these 
nations,  they  were  in  the  end,  promotive  only  of  decay  and  destruc- 
tion. Luxury,  sloth,  effeminacy  and  vice  came  in  the  train  of 
wealth  and  conquest,  and  the  people  thus  enervated,  were  prepared 
to  fall  an  easy  prey,  either  to  intestine  divisions,  or  foreign  inva- 
ders. So  it  has  uniformly  been,  and  the  same  causes  must  always 
produce  similar  effects,  without  the  infusion  of  a  new,  and  nobler 
principle,  to  counteract  these  natural  tendencies,  and  give  perma- 
nency to  political  institutions. 

The  American  Republic  was  unique  in  its  inception  and  estab- 
lishment. The  band  of  pilgrims  who  came  to  New  England  in  the 
May  Flower,  were  not  a  company  of  commercial  adventurers,  led 
hither  by  the  hope  of  gain.  Still  less  were  they  a  party  of  military 
freebooters,  fired  by  the  lust  of  conquest,  hke  the  Spaniards  who 
carried  fire  and  sword  among  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  south- 
ern America.  The  principle  which  led  these  noble  men  and  women 
to  forsake  friends,  and  kindred,  and  home — to  brave  the  perils  of 
the  ocean  and  of  a  howling  wilderness — which  sustained  them 
amid  all  the  unimaginable  privations  of  their  lot ;  this  principle 
was  not  of  an  earthly  or  perislfable  nature.  It  w^as  the  burning, 
quenchless  thirst  for  religious  liberty — the  invincible  determination 
to  w^orship  God  only  according  to  the  dictate  of  their  ow-n  con- 
sciences, though  the  roof  of  their  temple  were  the  boundless  sky, 
and  their  altar  the  rough  stones  of  the  forest,  that  actuated  the 
founders  of  this  Republic,  in  their  sublime  enterprise.  Fettered  at 
home,  by  despotism,  civil  and  spiritual — accustomed  to  see  in  all 
around  them,  the  subjection  of  reason  to  authority — a  preference 
of  form  to  substance,  a  childish  passion  for  mummeries,  and  a  stu- 
pid and  ferocious  intolerance,  it  w^as  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
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should  at  once  see  clearly  the  whole  broad  field  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  or  be  prepared  to  carry  out  to  their  fullest  extent  the 
grand  principles  by  which  nevertheless  they  were  actuated  and 
sustained.  But  though  we,  who  walk  in  the  light  of  their  experi- 
ence, may  see  with  regret  that  the  record  of  those  spiritual  heroes 
is  stained  with  a  vestige  of  the  intolerance  from  which  they  fied — 
we  exult  in  the  belief  that  to  the  spark  of  freedom  so  carefully 
nursed  by  the  Puritan  Fathers,  the  world  is  indebted  for  every  ray 
that  has  since  enlightened  and  vivified  the  nations. 

They  came  to  these  untenanted  wilds  of  nature  that  they  might 
found  a  colony,  and  build  up  a  church,  and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  serve  as  stepping-stones  to  others 
in  performing  a  great  work.  "  And  who  can  tell  what  dim  and 
shadowy  images  of  a  grand  destiny  to  be  accomplished  here, 
might  rise  before  the  sight,  and  awaken  strange  emotion  in  the 
noble  hearts  of  that  world-despised  band,"  as  they  first  caught  the 
suggestion  of  so  daring  an  enterprize  I 

Unlike  every  other  nation  on  earth,  this  Republic  had  its  origin 
in  supreme  love  to  God.  and  zeal  for  his  glory,  operating  on  the 
minds  of  men  who  blended  with  the  feelings  of  the  Christian,  and 
the  pursuits  of  the  scholar,  habits  of  enlarged  intercourse  with 
mankind,  and  a  shrewd,  business-like  observation  of  men  and 
things.  They  knew  that  "  truth  is  not  learned  all  at  once,  and 
that  time  is  a  valuable  teacher  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  work- 
ing of  a  system  is  to  be  accommodated  to  the  state  of  society,"  and 
hence  in  the  government  and  institutions  they  founded,  while  on 
all  questions  of  morality  the  claims  of  God  were  felt  to  be  of  para- 
mount authority,  in  minor  points  of  custom  and  observance,  the 
human  will  was  left  free  and  unfettered  to  choose  for  itself.  And 
never  has  the  divine  declaration,  "  Them  that  honor  me,  I  will 
honor,"  been  more  signally  fulfilled  than  in  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  the  infant  nation  thus  established.  Every  step  of  the  way 
in  which  as  a  people  we  have  been  led,  from  the  landing  on  Ply- 
mouth rock  to  our  present  proud  position  among  the  nations,  has 
been  marked  by  special  interpositions  of  Providence  no  less  real,  if 
less  miraculous,  than  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  flame  which  of  old 
guided  the  Israelites  to  the  land  of  promise.  We  envy  not  the 
head  or  heart  of  the  man  who  in  the  history  of  these  United 
States  of  America,  can  see  nothing  but  a  train  of  natural  causes 
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producing  their  legitimate  effects.  Disguise  it  as  he  may — deny  it 
if  he  will — still  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  the  impulses  which 
were  to  tell  most  powerfully  on  the  destinies  of  the  world,  had 
their  origin  in  the  faith,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  of  a  few  humble 
but  devoted  Christians,  who  in  committing  their  way  to  the  Lord, 
adopted  the  most  effectual  means  of  building  up  a  great  nation  on 
the  only  sure  foundation. 

Another  point  of  special  interest  in  the  history  of  this  Republic, 
is  the  powerful  influence  it  has  already  exerted,  and  is  still  destined 
to  exert  upon  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  w^orld. 

An  experiment  like  that  which  has  been  going  on  for  more  than 
half  a  century  upon  this  continent,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
earnest  attention  of  both  potentates  and  people  among  the  oppressed 
millions  of  Europe.  They  saw  a  small  and  apparently  insignifi- 
cant handful  of  men  come  boldly  out  before  the  world,  and  assert 
the  right  of  self-government,  in  making  the  startling  declaration 
that  "  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  endowed  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  hfe,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  They  saw  them  establish  a  government  on  a 
model  of  pure  democracy — choosing  their  rulers  from  among  them- 
selves, regarding  them  only  as  their  "servants  for  good,"  and 
acknowledging  no  superior  but  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth. — 
The  conservative  party,  to  whom  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  an 
article  of  religious  belief,  and  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a 
departure  from  the  established  order  of  things,  looked  with  horror 
on  the  unwonted  spectacle,  and  presaged  unnumbered  woes  from 
the  sudden  appearance  of  this  comet  in  the  galaxy  of  nations.  As 
in  the  original  struggle  for  liberty  of  our  revolutionary  heroes,  they 
saw  only  the  frantic  attempts  of  a  child  or  a  madman  to  throw  off 
the  restraints  of  salutary  authority — so  in  the  pohtical  strifes  inci- 
dent in  the  imperfect  state  of  human  nature,  to  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  these  croakers  perceive  only  the  direful  seeds  of 
revolution  and  anarchy.  Meanwhile,  the  star  of  liberty  continues 
to  shine  more  and  more  brightly,  and  thousands  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness are  looking  upon  it  with  eager  hope,  as  the  light  which  is  to 
guide  them  in  thedijfficult  work  of  social  and  political  regeneration. 

Even  now,  in  the  revolutions  and  counter  revolutions  which  are 
succeeding  each  other  in  Europe,  like  the  shifting  scenes  of  a 
panorama,  we  see  the  working  of  those  grand  principles,  which 
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fiist  brought  by  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  across  the  Atlantic,  have  been 
carried  back,  and  scattered  broadcast  among  the  nations.  But 
hatred  of  oppression,  and  an  intense  desire  for  freedom,  may  exist 
where  there  are  few  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  fveedquc^  — 
nay,  they  are  often  found  co-existent  Avith  a  blind  superstition,  a 
besotted  ignorance,  and  a  savage  ferocity,  which  stand  directly  iu 
the  way  of  political  reform.  Hence  the  failure  of  the  French  revo- 
lution in  '93— a  distorted  imitation  of  our  own,  attempted  by  men 
who  had  neither  the  virtue  nor  intelligence  of  the  people  in  whose 
steps  they  sought  to  follow.  Hence  too,  the  repeated  reverses 
which  have  saddened  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  freedom  within 
the  past  year,  as  every  vessel  brings  fresh  tidings  of  revolution  and 
defeat — of  the  frenzied  attempts  of  the  masses  to  throw  off  their 
chains,  only  to  find  them  rivetted  more  closely  than  before  by  the 
crowned  despots  who  rule  over  them. 

The  ardent  and  daring  leaders  in  these  popular  movements, 
particularly  in  the  Italian  States,  most  of  whom  have  been  long 
exiled  from  their  native  country  for  their  political  opinions,  have 
witnessed  with  admiring  interest  the  working  of  the  republican 
system  in  this  country,  and  called  back  once  more  by  the  course  of 
events,  have  eagerly  sought  to  introduce  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment at  home,  forgetting  that  in  these  United  States,  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  by  the  diffusion  of 
morality  and  intelligence  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  How 
can  the  ignorant,  degraded,  priestridden  masses  of  Europe  be 
expected  at  once  to  understand  and  appreciate  an  abstract  principlci 
whatever  may  be  its  interest  or  importance  ?  They  feel  the  actual 
pressure  of-  poverty  and  hunger  ;  they  see  that  the  rich  are  rioting 
in  splendor,  without  bestowing  one  thought  on  their  miseries,  and 
at  length,  goaded  to  desperation,  determine  to  make  an  effort  to 
right  themselves  and  better  their  condition.  In  all  this,  they  act 
only  from  the  blind  impulse  which  prompts  the  prairie  horse  in  his 
mad  attempts  to  free  himself  from  the  unwelcome  lasso.  They 
want  food,  clothing,  employment,  and  to  them  it  matters  little 
whether  they  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  a  provisional  government^ 
a  republican  president,  or  a  hereditary  monarch.  The  great  truth 
must  ever  remain — and  it  is  a  truth  written  in  living  letters  on 
every  page  of  the  world's  history — that  religious  liberty — the  entire 
freedom  of  conscieyice^  thought^  and  opinion^  must  always  precede 
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civil  liberty^  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the  latter.  Without  this 
preparation,  the  convulsive  throes  which  from  time  to  time  agitate 
kingdoms,  shaking  down  thrones  and  dynasties,  and  breaking  up 
the  foundations  of  many  generations,  will  continue  still  to  move  in 
an  endless  circle  of  oppression,  revolution,  anarchy,  and  military 
despotism,  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  degree  of  general  improve- 
ment. Still,  every  friend  of  human  progress  must  rejoice  at  the 
movements  which  indicate  the  waking  up  of  mind  from  its  long 
sleep,  even  though  for  a  time  they  may  be  ill  directed  and  fruitless. 
All  these  upheavings  serve  more  and  more  to  break  the  crust  of 
ages  which  has  formed  over  the  surface  of  society,  confining  in  its 
frozen  bosom  every  noble  and  generous  aspiration,  and  through 
the  crevices  thus  made,  light  and  heat  will  enter,  penetrating  the 
masses,  until  at  length,  the  living  streams  will  gush  forth,  not  as 
now,  in  a  lava  tide  of  desolation,  but  to  refresh  and  fertilize  the 
earth. 

Foremost  in  the  list  of  agencies  which  are  to  accomplish  this 
great  work,  is  the  influence  our  own  country  is  destined  to  exert, 
as  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the  world.  To  the  territories 
already  possessed  by  us  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  have  just  added 
by  purchase  a  country  larger  in  extent  than  the  whole  original 
thirteen  States  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.*  Our  government 
now  stretches  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent  from  shore 
to  shore — from  the  Atlantic  connecting  us  with  Europe  on  the  one 
side,  to  the  Pacific  connecting  us  with  Asia  on  the  other  ;  and 
from  the  great  chain  of  inland  w^aters  on  the  north,  lying  nearly 
on  the  farthest  line  of  the  temperate  zone  to  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  south — embracing  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  all  those  states  of 
Europe  put  together,  which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  have 
been  the  centre  of  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

The  people  who  own  and  occupy  this  vast  extent  of  territory, 
have  multiplied  within  three-quarters  of  a  century,  from  three 
millions  to  more  than  twenty  milHons — and  at  the  same  ratio, 
those  now  living  may  see  the  number  swelled* to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  Within  thirty  years,  the  Ohio  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  "  far  West" — but  this  term  has  been  constantly  receding, 
until  now  it  has  passed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  finds  its  true 
limits  only  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  from  California  to  Oregon. 
The  immense  region  so  recently  termed  the  "great  west,"  extend- 
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ing  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  now  teems  with  life  and 
activity — "  innumerable  steamboats  swiftly  meet  and  pass  each 
other  where  not  long  ago  the  solitary  ark  floated  down  the  stream ; 
and  all  along  the  banks  where  tiie  hunter  and  trapper  but  yester- 
day sought  their  game,  great  towns  and  cities  have  sprung  up, 
astir  with  the  multitudinous  hum  of  men,  and  the  din  of  labor  and 
traflic,  receiving  and  exchanging  the  products  of  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  the  fertile  plains  where  the  sturdy  labor  of  ten 
thousand  thousand  strong  armed  settlers,  has  made  the  tall  prairie 
grass  give  place  to  waving  fields  of  corn  and  wheat." 

From  the  tide  of  emigration  now  pouring  into  our  newly  ac- 
quired  territories  on  the  Pacific,  we  may  infer  the  commercial 
importance  they  are  destined  at  a  day  not  far  future  to  assume. 
Even  without  taking  into  account  the  "gold  placers"  which  seem 
to  realize  the  wildest  dreams  of  Oriental  wealth,  this  importance 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  San  Francisco  is  evidently  formed  by 
nature  for  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  West — and  when 
a  speedy  and  direct  line  of  communication  shall  be  formed  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  across  our  continent — will  there 
not  then  be  found  here,  all  the  elements  of  a  "  new  centralization 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?"  A  railroad  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, connecting  New-York  with  San  Francisco — a  chain  of  tele- 
graphic wires  binding  together  the  dwellers  of  the  east  and  west, 
so  that  every  pulsation  of  this  great  American  heart  shall  be  heard 
and  felt  instantaneously  from  one  ocean  to  the  other — these  pro- 
jects, thanks  to  the  miraculous  achievements  of  science  and  art, 
are  neither  visionary  nor  impracticable.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  trade  of  China  and  other  portions  of  Asia  which  must  eventu- 
ally find  its  way  to  our  Pacific  shores  across  the  Western  Ocean, 
building  up  towns  and  cities  there,  will  be  brought  across  the  con- 
tinent to  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic,  here  to  meet  the  European  trade 
crossing  the  Atlantic  on  its  way  to  the  west.  New- York  will  thus 
be  within  twenty-five  days  of  China  and  ten  days  of  Europe,  and 
must  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

But  the  change  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  world  thus 
brought  about  by  a  connection  between  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  our  continent,  must  necessarily  involve  other  changes, 
social,  political,  and  moral,  of  immense  interest  and  importance. 
The  fact  is  well  established,  that  the  history  of  the  world  has 
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always  run  in  lines  parallel  with  its  great  commercial  channels. 
If  then,  America  is  to  become  the  centre  of  the  world,  she  will  be 
so,  not  mainly  in  a  pliysical  or  commercial  sense,  but  in  one  fa 
higher,  more  important,  and  involving  the  weightiest  responsibili- 
ties. At  the  present  moment,  the  eyes  of  all  nations  are  turned 
towards  this  Republic.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed,  are  looking  to  us  for  an  asylum  from  the  political 
storms  which  agitate  Europe — as  to  a  Canaan  of  rest,  where  peace 
and  pleiHy — where  civil  and  religious  liberty  may  be  secured  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  competent 
to  estimate  the  influence  of  historical  causes,  can  fail  to  see  that  in 
the  existence  of  the  American  Republic,  are  involved  the  dearest 
interests  of  humanity  in  all  coming  time.  Its  central  position — 
the  immense  extent  and  fertility  of  its  territory — its  boundless 
sources  of  wealth — its  free  institutions,  and  the  intelligence  and 
enterprize  of  its  inhabitants, — all  these  elements  of  national  great- 
ness combine  to  render  the  problem  of  our  future  destiny  infinitely 
momentous  to  the  world. 

What  then,  is  to  be  the  future  character  of  this  nation?  "VVili 
the  different  portions  of  our  widely  extended  territory  still  be  bound 
together  in  a  living,  social,  and  civil  union  ?  Shall  we  maintain 
our  present  form  of  government,  our  free  institutions,  our  social 
order,  our  habits  of  morality  and  industry  ?  Will  the  elements  of 
intellectual  and  moral  worth,  now  in  the  process  of  development, 
continue  to  grow  with  our  growth,  and  strengthen  wUh  our  strength, 
until  our  experiment  of  self-government,  conducted  to  %mphant 
issue,  shall  present  to  the  world,  a  "model  republic,"  in  vhich  shall 
be  seen  the  long  predicted  perfectionment  of  the  human  race — a 
regenerated  state  of  society  where  virtue  and  happiness  shall  find 
a  perpetual  dwelling  place,  and  freedom  weep  no  more  over  the 
woes  and  oppressions  of  her  children  1  All  this  we  hope  for,  and 
yet  we  hope  with  trembling.  There  are  influences  now  felt — 
causes  now  in  operation,  which  if  suffered  fully  to  develope  them- 
selves, will  rend  the  Republic  into  fragments,  and  entomb  forever 
the  last  hope  of  the  nations.  But  we  trust  that  God  in  his  provi- 
dence, has  reserved  America  for  a  nobler  destiny  ;  that  she  has  a 
mission  to  peiform  of  the  sublimest  import,  an  influential  agency 
to  exert  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world.     If  Ave  do  not  misappre- 
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hend  the  Divine  purpose  in  relation  to  our  Republic,  and  to  the 
historical  causes  here  concentrating,  the  vital  forces  inherent  in 
our  government  and  institutions  will  master  all  the  antagonisms 
that  threaten  their  overthrow,  and  we  shall  stand  as  a  beacon 
light  to  the  strugghng  millions  of  the  old  world,  till  siiirering 
humanity,  disenthralled,  redeemed  and  elevated,  shall  rejoice  in 
one  grand  jubilee  of  hberty,  equality,  and  universal  fraternity. 

But  this  glorious  consummation  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any 
appliances  of  mere  human  device.  Not  by  any  forms  of  govern- 
ment, not  by  any  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  not  by  any 
merely  intellectual  development,  however  it  may  challenge  the 
w^orld's  admiration — not  by  the  empire  which  art  and  science  mtiy 
give  to  man  over  the  elements  of  nature,  nor  yet  by  any  scheme 
for  the  equalization  Of  the  products  of  human  labor,  and  the  sources 
of  human  enjoyment.  It  is  not  in  any  code  of  laws,  or  bill  of 
rights,  or  constitutions,  that  we  are  to  trust  for  the  perpetuity  of 
our  Republic,  or  the  grand  results  which  under  God,  it  is  destined, 
we  believe,  to  accompRsh. 

The  well  being  of  the  race  is  more  affected  by  moral  causes  than 
by  institutions,  either  civil  or  political.  It  is  in  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  a  people  that  their  true  honor  and  iiappiness  consist.  If 
the  masses  are  to  be  made  truly  happy,  they  must  be  made  tsuly 
virtuous  and  good.  If  social  perfection  is  ever  to  be  realized,  it 
nmst  spring,  not  from  the  multiplication  of  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, or  from  institutions,  civil  or  political,  but  from  the  renovation 
of  the  heart.  And  this  essential  element  of  moral  purity,  and 
social  perf'^lWn,  can  be  secured  to  us  as  a  people,  only  in  one  way 
— by  the  lii  iff,  renewing  power  of  Christianity/.  This  is  the  only 
conservative  influence  adequate  to  check  the  destructive  tendencies 
of  the  grandeur  and  wealth,  the  luxury  and  corruption  which  have 
conducted  so  many  powerful  nations  to  their  final  overthrow.  To 
this  system  alone,  modern  civihzation  owes  all  it^  superiority  over 
the  civilization  of  past  ages.  The  religion  of  the  Bible,  distorted, 
perverted,  and  abused  as  it  is  by  the  pride  and  selfishness  which 
have  opposed  themselves  to  its  proper  influence,  has  carried  Chris- 
tendom to  a  point  of  social  and  moral  development,  far  higher  than 
that  attained  by  the  most  polished  Pagan  nations  of  antiquity. 
Its  genius  is  a  genius  of  freedom,  its  spirit,  a  spirit  of  love.  For 
eighteen  hundred  years,  it  has  been  struggling  w^ith  the  deeply 
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rooted  principle  of  evil,  which  until  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  held 
undisputed  possession  of  the  earth,  and  to  its  partial  prevalence  in 
the  conllict,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  blessings  which  mark  the 
progress  of  modern  improvement. 

But  it  is  not  the  Christianity  of  forms  and  dogmas,  of  creeds  or 
sects,  which  must  save  our  country  from  the  dangers  that  encom- 
pass us,  if  our  grand  experiment  is  to  be  successful.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply in  a  pohte  and  formal  recognition  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
not  in  a  rejection  of  atheistic  and  infidel  negations  as  an  unfash- 
ionable creed — not  in  a  few  w^ell  turned  comphments  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Gospel,  that  our  help  is  to  be  found.  Christianity 
in  its  principles,  its  precepts,  its  Divine  spirit  must  control  and  re- 
novate the  heart — must  be  made  to  regulate  the  detail  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  intercourse,  must  become  a  vital,  living  power, 
permeating  and  sanctifying  the  whole  social  organization,  in  order 
to  secure  the  permanent  welfare  and  true  glory  of  the  country. 
Our  institutions  were  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  justly  regarded  by  our  fathers  as  the  text  book  of  civil  as  well 
as  religious  liberty,  and  they  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  general 
diffusion  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  that  holy  Book.  A  religion 
of  the  elite^  while  the  lower  classes  are  left  in  spiritual  ignorance, 
will  be  to  us  inevitable  destruction.  Other  governments  may  be 
kept  stable  amid  political  commotions,  by  balancing  the  interests 
and  passions  of  one  class  of  the  community  against  those  of  another. 
With  us,  there  is  but  one  class,  the  people.  Hence  our  liberties 
can  only  be  preserved,  and  our  institutions  supported,  while  the 
people  are  restrained  by  moral  principle.  We  have  provided  no 
checks  to  the  turbulence  of  passion — we  have  raised  no  barriers 
against  the  encroachments  of  a  tyrannical  majority — and  thus,  the 
very  forms  in  themselves  so  admirable,  are  at  any  moment  liable 
to  become  the  intolerable  instruments  of  a  merciless  and  remediless 
oppression.  To  prevent  this  there  is  but  one  means — we  challenge 
the  records  of  universal  history  to  furnish  another.  Christianity, 
in  its  vital  power  must  be  brought  to  pervade  and  sanctify  the 
masses — it  must  meet  and  overcome  the  spirit  of  worldliness,  pride, 
and  self-will,  and  the  universal  passion  for  gain  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  age,  or  it  will  infallibly  be  mastered  by  them, 
"and  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  mighty  movement  by 
which  the  world  rushes  on  to  destruction.*' 
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It  becomes  then,  to  every  rightly  judging  mind,  a  question  of 
intense  interest — how  shall  Christian  influence  best  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  masses  of  our  population, 
so  as  to  secure  the  desired  result  ? 

To  answer  this  question  fully,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  article  ;  we  shall  therefore  pass  by  the  varied 
and  important  agencies  of  the  pulpit,  the  press,  associated  and 
individual  exertion,  to  address  ourselves  to  the  women  of  America., 
as  among  the  most  efficient  instruments  by  which  this  work  is  to 
be  accomplished. 

If  the  sacred  fires  of  patriotism  and  religion  are  to  be  kept  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  it  must  be  done,  not  as  of  old  by  conse- 
crated vestals,  but  by  the  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters  of  the 
land.  They  are  the  guardian  spirits,  who  are  to  watch  over  and 
nourish  the  flame  on  the  altar  of  our  liberties.  Their  teachings 
and  example,  if  true  to  their  mission,  will  furnish  the  Republic 
with  a  conservative  power,  more  rehable  than  paper  constitutions, 
or  bills  of  rights,  and  will  throw  around  it  a  wall  of  defence,  more 
eflfective  than  frowning  batteries  or  naval  armaments. 

Man's  susceptibility  to  female  influence,  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  controlling  elements  of  his  character.  We  need  not  go 
back  to  the  days  of  antiquity,  or  search  among  the  records  of  chiv- 
alry in  the  middle  ages,  for  proofs  of  the  power  of  this  influence^ 
and  its  omnipotence  for  weal  or  woe.  Human  nature  is  still  the 
same,  and  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  in  rescuing  woman  from  the 
degradation  of  centuries,  and  modern  civilization  in  elevating  her 
to  her  present  position,  assuredly  have  not  diminished  her  moral 
power.  If  the  bright,  but  unreal  halo  thrown  about  her  by  a 
romantic  devotion,  has  vanished  forever,  the  hght  of  truth  in 
bringing  out  the  solid  excellencies  of  her  character,  has  increased 
an  hundred  fold,  her  capabilities  of  usefulness  and  happiness. — 
Even  now,  comparatively  undeveloped  as  are  her  powers  and  ener- 
gies, she  is  constantly  exerting  an  influence  which  is  felt  through 
all  the  ramifications  of  society,  and  controls  its  most  secret  springs. 
We  say  this,  not  to  gratify  an  overweening  vanity  which  has  too 
long  found  its  food  in  unmeaning  comphments,  but  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  God  himself  upon  a  sex 
thus  constituted  and  endowed. 

Thanks  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  woman  has  learned  at 
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length,  her  true  dignity  and  destiny.  She  has  learned  that  life  is 
to  be  something  more  than  a  school  of  empty  pageantry — "a  court 
where  folly  and  fashion  are  the  presiding  deities" — tliat  she  has 
duties  of  a  higher  order  than  simply  to  please  the  eye,  and  gratify 
the  taste  of  creation's  lord,  "  to  adjust  the  toilet,  project  dresses, 
study  colors,  assort  ribbons,  and  mingle  flowers." 

In  this  nineteenth  century,  when  mind  is  every  where  awake 
and  in  motion,  when  the  hosts  of  light  and  darkness  are  mustering 
for  a  final  conflict,  and  the  cry  of  suffering,  struggling  humanity 
comes  to  us  on  every  breeze,  the  duties  which  press  upon  the 
women  of  this  land,  are  as  high  and  binding  as  the  claims  of  that 
Christianity  which  has  raised  them  from  the  ignorance  and  oppres- 
sion of  heathenism,  and  gifted  them  with  the  power^of  becoming 
benefactors  of  their  species. 

The  spirit  of  the  age — its  w^ants — its  strange  and  stirring  events 
— and  the  whirl  and  din  of  its  outward  life  ;  these  considerations 
should  form  a  stimulus  more  potent  to  the  Christian  female  than 
pleasure,  wealth  or  ambition  ever  yet  supphed. 

If  the  free  institutions  of  which  we  boast  are  to  be  preseived  and 
transmitted  to  our  children,  we  must  have  patriots  whose  love  of 
country  shall  be  a  holy  passion,  free  from  the  alloy  of  selfishness 
and  ambition — statesmen  whose  incorruptible  integrity  shall  be 
unstained  by  the  breath  of  suspicion — and  Christiar^s  whose  expan- 
sive benevolence  shall  encircle  the  habitable  globe. 

Who  shall  train  up  a  generation  thus  prepared  for  the  Lord? 
Who  shall  mingle  with  the  songs  of  the  nursery  tlie  noble  senti- 
ments of  hberty  and  brotherhood,  whisper  in  the  infant  ear  the 
lessons  of  peace  and  love,  and  plant  in  the  young  heart  the  princi- 
ples of  religious  truth  that  shall  form  the  future  Washington  or 
Howard?  This  vantage  ground  of  influence  is  occupied  by  the 
mother  only.  She  holds  in  her  hand,  the  yet  unsullied  tablet  on 
which  every  succeeding  day  will  make  impressions  lasting  as 
eternity  itself — she  stands  at  the  fountain  head  of  thought  and 
feehng,  to  watch  the  tiny  rills  as  they  bubble  up  and  gush  forth, 
ere  long,  it  may  be,  to  become  turbid  streams,  defying  alike  direc- 
tion and  restraint.  It  is  her  high  privilege  to  imbue  the  tender 
mind  with  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom — to  seize  the  first  indica- 
tions of  opening  intellect,  and  consecrate  it  to  God.  How  strong 
and  indeUble  are  the  impressions  received  in  childhood  from  the 
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voice  and  eye  of  a  mother  !  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  used  to 
say — "  I  should  have  been  a  French  atheist,  but  for  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  time  when  my  departed  mother  used  to  take  my  little 
hand  in  hers,  and  on  my  bended  knees  make  me  say — '  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven.' "  There  are  few  eminently  great  and 
good  men  who  have  not  expressed  deep  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
example,  counsels,  and  prayers  of  a  pious  mother — and  in  almost 
every  instance,  w^hile  we  pay  the  tribute  of  just  admiration  to  the 
philanthropist,  the  patriot,  or  the  sage,  our  hearts  demand — "show 
me  the  mother  whose  training  has  done  this,  that  I  may  pay  my 
homage  to  her  for  the  work  which,  under  God,  her  hands  have 
wrought."  And  is  she  not  a  benefactor  of  her  race,  in  no  common 
degree,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  raising  up  a  master-spirit  to 
leave  his  impress  for  good  upon  the  age  and  nation  in  which  he 
lives?  But  all  cannot  be  great.  Few  mothers  have  knelt  beside 
the  cradle  of  a  Watts,  a  Newton,  a  Milton,  a  Wilberforce,  or  a 
Washington.  True,  but  all  may  be  good — and  goodness  as  far 
exceeds  mere  brilliancy  of  intellect,  as  the  beneficial  light  of  the 
sun  excels  the  lurid  radiance  of  a  midnight  conflagration.  There 
are  multitudes  of  devoted  men  and  women,  whose  names,  though 
not  inscribed  on  the  records  of  fame,  shall  shine  as  stars  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  forever,  whose  first  lessons  of  piety  and  self-sacrifice, 
were  learned  at  a  mother's  knee,  and  caught  from  her  revered  lips. 
To  save  and  bless  our  country — to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  our 
institutions,  and  to  render  this  Republic  a  blessing  to  the  world, 
we  want  mothers  who  shall  understand  and  worthily  fulfil  their 
holy  vocation.  We  want  women,  in  whom  the  lofty  devotion  and 
stern  patriotism  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  shall  be  united  with 
the  softer  and  lovelier  attributes  of  the  Christian  matron — women 
whose  purity  and  truth  shall  guard  the  domestic  sanctuary  from 
the  intrusion  of  vice,  as  the  cherubim  and  flaming  sword  guarded 
the  enrfjance  of  a  lost  Eden.  We  want,  and  must  have,  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  wives  and  mothers  who  shall  be,  not  the 
creatures  of  impulse  and  excitement,  the  devotees  of  fashion,  or 
the  votaries  of  pleasure — but  co-operators  in  the  work  of  a  world's 
renovation,  sober,  earnest,  thoughtful,  deeply  alive  to  the  wants  of 
humanity  and  the  claims  of  God.  It  is  not  to  the  soulless,  heart- 
less beings  whose  only  employment  is  to  torture  the  wires  of  the 
piano — skim  over  the  pages  of  the  last  novel — traverse  the  streets 
in  search  of  something  new — or  shine  in  places  of  fashionable 
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amusement ;  not  to  the  shrinking  sentimentalist,  whose  tears  are 
all  shed  over  imaginary  woes,  nor  yet  to  the  literary  dreamer, 
gifted  though  she  may  be,  whose  energies  are  wasted  in  specula- 
tion alone,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  educators  of  the  future 
defenders  of  the  Republic.  Not  such  weKe  the  noble  women  who 
came  to  America  in  the  May  Flower.  Not  such  were  the  matrons 
of  '76,  who  cheered  and  supported  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  in 
that  severe,  but  glorious  struggle.  The  world  is  to  witness  a  yet 
fiercer  conflict  between  liberty  and  oppression,  light  and  darkness, 
ere  the  final  triumph  of  truth  is  attained,  and  in  this  conflict,  we 
doubt  not,  America  is  destined  to  act  an  important  part. 

To  the  women  of  this  generation  then,  as  the  mothers,  educators 
and  companions  of  those  who  are  to  lead  the  van  in  the  coming 
contest,  the  world  is  looking  with  hope  and  expectation,  and  if 
there  is  any  thing  valuable  in  the  hberties  bought  with  blood- 
any  thiug  sacred  in  the  domestic  constitution,  or  any  thing  inspir- 
ing in  the  sublime  teachings  of  Christianity,  that  expectation 
may  not,  must  not  be  disappointed. 


WOMAN'S    CHAMPION. 

BY    MRS.    E.    B.  KINNEY. 

INSCRIBED    TO    HON.     ELLIS    LEWIS, 

On  reading  his  Letter  to  the  New-York  Typographical  Society,  in  which  he  eloquently  vindicates 

the  Rights  of  Woman. 

Woman,  behold  for  thy  defence  )  With  Eden's  blight — its  sword  of  flame, 

A  Champion  comes  at  length,  )       And  man's  sad  banishment ! 

Whose  v/eapon  is  his  eloquence —  I 

Whose  armor  is  his  strength.  But  who  presumptuously  will  dare 

S        Take  up  the  gauntlet  sent, 
As  true  a  knight,  as  those  of  old,  <  And  meet  thee,  Champion  of  theT'air 

Who — dubbed  on  bended  knee —        j       In  Reason's  tournament  1 
Took  with  the  oath  of  knighthood  bold,  )  * 

The  soul  of  chivalry ;  S  Let  him  who  dares  accept  the  glove, 

?       Armed  cap-a-pu  advance  ; 
Is  he,  who  in  thy  gentle  cause,  )  For  he  shall  truest  metal  prove, 

The  gauntlet  bravely  throws  \       Who  breaks  with  t?iee  the  lance  ! 

In  face  of  long  established  laws  < 

That  woman's  rights  oppose  :  go  take  of  Fancy's  flowers  new-blown, 

\        This  coronal  from  me ; 
In  face  oi  wrongs,  that  have  her  name     |  Since  woman  did  the  victor  crown 

Too  long  with  frailty  blent —  \       In  days  of  Chivalry. 


WHAT'S    IN   A    NAM  E? 

BY     T.     S.    ARTHUR. 

A  MOST  important  event  had  occurred  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Pills- 
bury  ;  an  event,  long  looked  for  with  strange  and  doubtful  feehngs. 
Mr.  Pillsbury,  in  his  station,  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  himself; 
and  Mrs.  Pillsbury  was  so  happy  that  she  did  nothing  but  smile 
all  the  time.  She  would  have  laughed  outright  at  least  a  dozen 
times  in  an  hour,  so  exceedingly  joyful  did  she  feel,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  certain  grave-faced,  matronly  personage,  whose  business  it 
was  to  see  that  she  did  not  get  over-excited  about  any  thing,  and 
thus  endanger  her  health.  But  we  are  getting  no  nearer  to  what 
we  are  trying  to  say,  than  when  we  began.  So  we  shall  have  to 
come  bolt  out  with  the  truth,  in  plain,  understandable  Enghsh, 
and  tell  the  reader  that  Mrs.  Pillsbury  had  a  baby.  Being  the 
first  baby  that  had  appeared  in  the  family,  of  course  it  was  the 
dearest  little  darling  that  ever  blessed  a  mother's  delighted  eyes. 

What  a  sensation  did  the  little  stranger's  advent  create  !  What 
new  hopes  and  feelings  were  awakened  !  How  the  minds  of  the 
parents  enlarged  with  higher  views  of  their  responsibility  in  life ! 
They  had  never  been  so  happy  ;  had  never  regarded  each  other 
with  so  tender  a  love  as  now  pervaded  their  bosoms.  An  hour, 
and,  sometimes,  two  hours  earlier  than  usual,  would  the  father 
return  from  his  store  in  the  evening,  and  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  gratify  the  desire  he  felt  to  see  the  baby.  He  was  far  more 
punctual  at  dinner  time  than  he  had  been,  and  rarely  ever  went 
out  at  night.  Before  the  baby  came,  Mr.  Pillsbury  had  acquired 
rather  a  bad  habit  of  spending  his  evenings  away  from  home. 

The  first  few  weeks  that  succeeded  to  the  baby's  appearance, 
was  Paradisaical  in  their  peace  and  joy  ;  and  there  is  no  telling 
how  long  this  delightful  state  w^ould  have  remained,  had  not  the 
questions  been  daily  asked  by  new  and  old  visiters — 

"W^hat's  its  name?"  "  Hav'nt  you  named  the  baby  yet?'*' 
"How  do  you  call  the  Httle  dear?"  And  so  on  in  a  hundred 
varied  ways. 

"  Name  it  William,"  said  one.  "  Call  it  Edward,"  suggested  an- 
other.    "  Oh  !  Ferdinand  is  such  a  beauty  of  a  name :  call  him 
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Ferdinand,"  urged  another.  And  so  it  went  on,  until  almost  every 
christian  and  unchristian  name  in  the  whole  catalogue  had  been 
brought  forward. 

But,  of  all  the  names  that  had  been  offered  or  suggested  to  her 
own  mind,  only  one  was  considered  by  the  mother  as  worthy  of 
her  baby.  As  for  your  common,  unmeaning,  Johns  and  Henrys 
and  Peters,  she  could  not  tolerate  them.  Mr.  Pillsbury  had  dif- 
ferent views. — 

'•  Give  the  child  a  good  plain  name.  One  that  he  will  never  be 
ashamed  of  as  a  boy  or  a  man.  William  is  an  excellent  name  ; 
so  is  Henry  ;  so  is  Edward  ;  and  so  is  Alfred.  In  fact,  there  are 
dozens  of  names,  any  one  of  which  will  sound  as  musical  as  a  flute 
in  a  week's  time." 

But  Mrs.  Pillsbury  shook  her  head  in  a  most  positive  v/ay  at  all 
these  suggestions.  No  vulgar  Dicks,  Toms,  Bills,  or  Neds  for  her. 
On  this  subject  she  was,  I  am  sorry  to  admit,  positively  rude,  at 
times,  to  her  husband.  If  she  did'nt  say  outright,  she  thought — 
"  I  reckon  its  my  baby ;  and  I'll  have  some  say  in  naming  it.-' 
The  "some"  proved,  in  the  end,  to  be  all  the  "  say." 

There  was  one  name,  it  has  been  admitted,  worthy, 'in  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  to  distinguish  her  baby  from  all  other  babies. — 
Mrs.  Pillsbury  was  a  pious  woman,  and  every  Sabbath,  when  she 
could  get  to  church,  she  sat  under  the  teachings  of  the  excellent 
and  beloved  Parson  King  Crabtree.  In  her  eyes,  earth  had  never 
Been  such  a  man  as  the  good  Mr.  Crabtree  ;  and,  as  name  is  signi- 
ficant of  quality,  Crabtree  always  fell  upon  her  ears  with  a  peculiar 
music,  and  brought  to  her  mind  images  of  things  good  and  beauti- 
ful. To  every  suggestion  of  a  name  by  her  husband,  of  course 
Mrs  Pillsbury  shook  her  head. 

"  What  then,  will  you  have  him  called  ?"  at  last  asked  M;. 
Pillsburj^  in  despair. 

"  King  Crabtree,"  replied  the  young  mother,  firmly. 

"  Oh,  dear  !"  There  was  pain  in  the  expression  of  Mr.  Pillsbury's 
voice.     '•  Why,  Emeline  !     Are  you  really  beside  yourself?" 

"Not  by  any  means,"  said  the  lady,  drawing  her  lips  firmly  to- 
gether. "  1  speak  the  w^ords  of  truth  and  soberness.  I  wish  him 
named  King  Crabtree,  after  our  dear,  good  pastoi." 

"  Horrible  !  Horrible  !  Crab— tree — King  !  Why  not  call  him 
Catamount,  or  Snapping-turtle  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it  ?  Oh 
no,  no,  no  !     Fll  never  give  in  to  that — never !" 
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Mrs.  Pillsbury  had  but  one  answer  to  make  to  this — ])ut  one 
weapon  with  which  to  fight  her  battle.  A  plentiful  shower  of  teare 
came  gushing  over  her  cheeks,  and  turning  her  face  from  her  hus- 
band, she  commenced  grieving  and  sobbing  most  piteously.  Poor 
Mr.  Pillsbury  felt  that  the  odds  were  against  him.  He  alread}' 
saw  his  beautiful  boy  with  the  mill-stone,  King  Crabtree,  hung 
about  his  neck,  and  his  heart  sunk  within  him.  As  for  the  parson, 
he  had  never  been  one  of  Mr.  Pillsbury's  favorites.  In  fact,  he  had 
little  faith  in  him.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  ladies  of  his  congregation,  he  was  little  less  than 
a  saint.  Already  some  half  dozen  young  urchins  had  been  chris- 
tened King  Crabtree,  and  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  a  dozen 
more  being  blessed  with  the  same  beautiful  name. 

Well,  the  father  stood  out  as  long  as  a  mortal  could  well  endure 
the  various  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  At  last  he  with- 
drew his  positive  refusal  to  have  the  baby  named  after  the  good 
parson — he  never  would  give  his  consent — and  the  christening 
took  place. 

\t  was  a  long  time  before  Mr.  Pillsbury  could  say  "  Crabtree,'! 
although  he  heard  the  word  sounded  in  his  ears  as  often  as  fifty 
times  a  day.  The  best  he  could  do  was  to  "  King"  the  httle  fellow, 
and  that  went  terribly  against  the  grain.  But  the  child  grew 
hourly  more  beautiful  and  interesting  to  the  father,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  three  years'  old,  he  almost  forgot  the  unmusical  name 
he  bore,  and  could  say  "  Crabtree"  with  the  rest,  and  feel  no  un- 
pleasant jarring  of  his  nerves. 

As  for  young  King  Crabtree,  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  any 
one  on  the  subject  of  his  name  during  the  years  of  babyhood,  nor 
for  a  certain  period  of  time  after  the  days  of  jacket-and-trowsers 
came.  To  him,  Crabtree  was  as  good  as  any  other  name,  and  a 
little  better,  for  it  meant  himself,  and  he  entertained  for  himself, 
quite  naturally  we  must  admit,  a  particularly  good  opinion.  But,  as 
his  mind  opened  and  he  began  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words, 
and,  moreover,  began  to  come  in  contact  with  boys  at  school,  he 
was  made  sensible  that  there  was  something  wrong.  One  sharp 
witted  lad  called  him,  in  a  deriding  way,  "  Crab" — another  dignified 
him  with  the  title  of  "  Parson  Crabtree,"  and  a  third  cried  after 
him,  as  he  passed  homeward  from  school,  "  Hallo  there,  Mr.  Land- 
crab  !"     Grieved  are  we  to  record  the  fact,  but  it  must  be  told, — 
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young  King  Crabtree  Pillsbury  had  not  fully  attained  the  age  oi 
seven  mature  years,  when  he  scandalized  the  name  of  the  goc 
parson  after  whom  he  had  been  called,  by  using  the  carnal  weapons 
of  fists  and  feet  in  kicking  and  cuffing  a  young  chap  a  year  oldei 
than  himself  for  calling  him  "  Crabapple." 

"  Oh,  Crabtree  !  Crabtree  !"  exclaimed  the  grieved  mother,  whei 
she  learned  the  fact.  "  what  will  our  good  parson  say,  when  h< 
hears  this  of  you  ?     You  who  bear  his  name  !    Oh  1  it  is  dreadful  !* 

"  Served  the  young  rascal  right !"  muttered  Mr.  Pillsbury  aside] 
"  Glad  he's  got  some  spirit  in  him.     Hope  the  parson  will  hear  it.' 

As  for  Crabtree  himself,  the  reproof  of  his  mother  did  not  mak( 
a  very  deep  impression,  as  was  plain  from  the  fact  that,  while  she' 
talked,  he  kept  jerking  his  head  over  his  left  shoulder  in  a  threat- 
ening way,  and  saying — "  He  called  me  '  Crabapple,'  so  he  did  ! 
and  I  won't  stand  it !  The  boys  are  always  calling  me  names, 
so  they  are." 

"  What  do  they  call  you  ?"  asked  the  mother. 

*'  Why,  they  call  me  '  lobster,'  and  *  crab,'  and  '  Parson  Crabtree,^ 
and  every  thing."  .m 

"  Just  as  I  expected.  Confound  the  name  !"  grumbled  Mr. " 
Pillsbury,  in  a  low  voice  :  not  so  low  but  that  his  words  reached 
the  ears  of  his  wife,  who  cast  upon  him  an  offended  look.  As 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  she  tried  to  read  him  a  little  lecture,  but 
he  broke  the  ceremony  short  off  by  declaring  that  Crabtree  was 
an  awful  name,  and  would  curse  their  child  through  life. 

"  Beelzebub  is  nothing  to  it,"  he  added  by  way  of  making  his 
denunciation  emphatic. 

There  was  no  way  to  meet  this  but  by  the  old  dernier  method 
of  tears.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Pillsbury  saw  the  approach  of  these,  he 
made  a  hasty  retreat. 

Long  before  Crabtree  attained  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  known 
as  the  most  fiery  young  belligerent  in  the  town.  It  took  a  boy 
who  could  bear  to  stand  a  good  blow,  or  one  far  over  the  size  of 
this  pugnacious  lad,  to  venture  upon  the  experiment  of  saying 
"  crab,"  "  lobster,"  or  "  parson"  within  reach  of  his  ears. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  bad  accounts  of  you,  my  lad,"  said  Parson 
Crabtree  to  the  boy,  in  the  presence  of  his  mother. 

Crabtree  hung  his  head  and  bit  his  finger  nails. 

"  I'm  told  that  you  have  a  fight  with  some  of  the  boys  at  school 
almost  every  day.     This  is  very  wicked.     How  comes  it  ?" 
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"  The  boys  won't  let  me  alone,"  replied  CrabtreCj  looking  up. 

"  Won't  let  you  alone  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  What  do  they  do  to  you  ?" 

"  They  call  me  Parson  Crabtree." 

"  Call  you  Parson  Crabtree  !"  exclaimed  the  minister,  a  little 
taken  by  surprize. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  they  call  me  that,  too  :  but  I  don't  see  any  cause  to  fight 
about  it,"  said  the  parson,  recovering  himself. 

"  But  I'm  not  a  parson  !  And  then  they  call  me  '  King  Crab,' 
and  '  land  crab,'  and  '  lobster,'  •'  crab  apple,'  and  every  thing.  If 
they'd  let  me  alone,  I'd  let  them  alone ;  but  they  won't." 

The  parson  said  no  more  on  the  subject.  Something  struck  his 
mind  at  the  moment,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  Crabtree's  mother 
on  a  matter  touching  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

For  the  first  time,  a  dim  impression  that  an  error  had  been  com- 
mitted stole  into  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Pillsbury.  She  saw  that  the 
name  of  her  boy,  was,  to  some  extent,  at  the  bottom  of  his  quarrel- 
some temper.  "  (Quarrelsome  "  was  the  word  that  she,  as  well  as 
others,  apphed  to  the  boy's  disposition  to  resent  the  many  insults 
and  indignities  he  almost  daily  suffered.  Lads  not  half  so  amiable 
by  nature,  nor  with  half  the  good  qualities  he  possessed,  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  only  Charles,  or  Henrys,  or  Williams,  got  on 
well  enough.  No  one  charged  them  with  being  quarrelsome. — 
The  fact  was,  they  had  little  or  no  provocation.  With  half  as 
much  to  provoke  them  as  Crabtree  suffered,  they  would  have  dou- 
bled their  fists  with  tbe  most  hearty  good  will. 

Yes,  the  error  was  dimly  seen.  But,  by  the  time  King  Crabtree 
reached  his  fifteenth  year,  it  was  seen  far  more  clearly.  For  some 
time  previously  a  few  '-enemies"  of  Parson  Crabtree,  as  they  were 
called,  had  hinted  at  certain  scandalous  things,  most  disgraceful  to 
the  minister  and  the  church.  Once  the  parson  had  boldly  demanded 
of  his  congregation  that  said  allegations  should  be  investigated ; 
but  his  friends  in  the  church  said,  that  no  one  who  knew  him 
asked  for  such  a  thing  ;  and,  moreover,  they  prudently  enough 
concluded,  that  the  least  said  about  a  charge  like  the  one  preferred 
against  the  parson,  the  better.    And  so  all  reijiained  quiet  for  a  time. 

But,  the  "enemies"  of  the  parson  continued  to  grow  bolder,  and 
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to  gain  daily  in  numbers.  Things  of  a  scandalous  and  wickei 
nature  were  boldly  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  the  clerical  gen 
tleman  ;  and  hints  of  an  intention  to  cite  him  before  the  civil  court 
were  at  length  throw^n  out.  The  good  people  of  his  congregatio; 
could  no  longer  shut  their  ears  to  what  was  passing.  Commo 
decency  required  them  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom  ;  and  s 
the  leading  and  official  men  were  called,  the  parson  cited  to  appear, 
and  witnesses,  said  to  know  of  his  delinquencies,  called  in  and 
examined.  Some  pretty  hard  stories  were  told  by  some  of  the 
latter  ;  but,  as  they  were  generally  based  upon  what  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Such-and-Such-a-one  said,  the  eloquent  parson,  by  virtue  of  his 
peculiar  oral  abilities,  backed  by  tears  at  pleasure,  succeeded  in 
making  it  believed  that  he  was  a  basely  persecuted  and  deeply 
injured  man.  He  was  full)'  acquitted  of  the  evils  laid  to  his  charge. 
This  was  a  great  triumph  to  the  parson's  friends.  Still,  the 
tongue  of  scandal  was  not  hushed.  Fretted  at  this,  threats  of 
prosecution  for  defamation  of  character  were  thrown  out ;  but  these 
did  not  produce  the  silence  expected.  Two  or  three  members  of 
the  congregation,  who  took  the  matter  most  seriously  to  heart, 
were  actually  about  instituting  proceedings  against  one  of  the 
busiest  of  their  minister's  defamers,  when  the  whole  town  was 
electrified  by  the  news  that  Parson  Crabtree  had  been  cited  to 
appear  before  one  of  the  civil  courts  to  answer  for  crimes  of  a  most 
heinous  character.  What  these  crimes  were,  or,  at  least  a  part  of 
them,  delicacy  forbids  us  to  state.  But  they  were  minutely  de- 
tailed in  evidence  before  the  court,  and  spread,  in  newspaper  reports, 
all  over  the  country.  The  position  of  Parson  Crabtree,  not  only 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  but  as  the  author  of  one  or  two  reli 
gious  books,  made  him  a  conspicuous  object  to  all.  There  was  not 
a  newspaper  reading  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  whole  country, 
who  did  not  become  familiar  with  his  name  and  the  offences 
charged  against  him.  The  trial  lasted  for  weeks,  duiing  which 
time  the  public  mind,  every  where,  continued  to  be  greatly  excited. 
At  last,  the  court  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  the  case  was  left 
with  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  four  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
parson's  own  congregation.  In  ten  minutes  a  unanimous  verdict 
of  '"guilty"  on  all  the  charges  was  found;  though  the  w^retched 
criminal,  under  the  influence  of  a  false  humanity,  was  recom- 
mended to  the   mercy  of  the  court.     Upon  this  recommendation. 
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However,  the  court  did  not  see  that  it  was  right  to  act.  The  posi- 
tion, standing,  and  influence  of  the  culprit,  rather  increased  than 
lessened  the  guilt  of  his  offences.  He  was,  thefefore,  sentenced  to 
pay  a  certain  amount  of  damages,  and  to  be  imprisoned  at  hard 
labor  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  son  of  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  sent  to  col- 
lege.    He  entered  as  K.  C.  Pillsbury. 

"What  do  these  initials  represent?"  asked  the  president,  on 
receiving  the  lad,  and  making  a  minute  of  his  name.  There  was 
a  shght  hesitation,  and  then  the  boy  replied — 

"King  Crabtree." 

"  Indeed  !  Ah  ?  I'm  sorry  you  hav'nt  a  better  name.  I  sup- 
pose you  were  called  after  that*  rascally  parson  who  flourished  in 
your  town  so  many  years  ?" 

King  said  yes,  though  he  was  sorry  for  it. 

"  Of  course  it's  no  fault  of  yours,  my  lad,"  returned  the  president 
encouragingly.  "  And  as  long  as  you  have  to  carry  the  name 
about  you,  let  it  be  your  business  to  redeem  it  from  disgrace." 

This  was  a  much  harder  task  than  the  president  supposed,  at 
the  moment  he  made  the  suggestion.  A  name  once  disgraced, 
and  in  a  public  and  scandalous  manner,  cannot  be  redeemed  in  a 
single  generation  ;  often  not  in  ages.  It  was  soon  known  among 
the  students  that  the  new  comer's  name  was  King  Crabtree. — 
Some  said  he  was  the  parson's  nephew  ;  and  others  declared  that 
he  was  actually  the  parson's  son.  Certain  little  persecutions  fol- 
lowed, that  fretted  the  boy's  temper,  and  made  him  so  unhappy 
that,  in  six  months  he  went  home,  and  stubbornly  refused  to  retuVn 
to  college.  His  parents,  who  intended  him  for  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  were  greatly  troubled  at  the  perverseness  of  their  son's 
temper.  But,  neither  threats,  remonstrances  nor  persuasions  were 
of  any  avail.  He  remained  firm  to  his  declaration.  Daily  he  was 
becoming  more  and  more  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  disgrace  attached 
to  his  name ;  and  rather  than  bear  for  a  month  longer  what  he 
had  suffered  at  college,  he  would  go  before  the  mast  as  a  common 
sailor.  This  state  of  his  feelings  he  was  bold  to  declare.  It  made 
not  the  slightest  impression  on  him  for  his  mother  or  father  to  say^ — 

"  Don't  be  so  weak  and  foolish,  King" — even  they  had  dropped 
the  Crabtree — ''  Be  more  manly." 

But  young  Crabtree  knew  where  the  shoe  pinched  ;  and  felt  the 
slightest  pressure  thereon  as  painful. 
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About  this  time  a  good  opening  occurred  in  a  shipping  house  in 
the  town.  A  clerk  had  been  sent  out  as  supercargo,  thus  leaving 
a  vacancy  in  the  establishment,  which  the  partners  were  desirous 
of  filling  with  a  smart,  intelligent  lad.  The  situation  was  a  most 
desirable  one,  and  some  friends  of  Mr.  Pillsbury  suggested  to  him 
that  it  \vas  just  the  place  for  his  boy,  and  said  they  would  speak 
to  Mr.  Green,  the  principal  member  of  the  house,  if  he  desired  it. 
The  father  was  much  pleased  at  this  prospect,  and  so  was  his  son 
when  he  heard  of  the  place.  Mr.  Green  w^as  accordingly  spoken 
to  on  the  subject,  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  lad.  So 
King  w^as  sent  to  the  store. 

"  You're  the  son  of  Mr.  Pillsbury,"  said  the  merchant,  w- hen  the 
lad  introduced  himself. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  modestly  rephed. 

"  You're  a  fine  looking  lad.  And  so  you  would  like  to  be  a 
merchant  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well — let  me  see — What  is  your  name  ?" 

The  color  mounted  to  the  boy's  face,  as  he  half  stammered  out, 

"  King  Crabtree  Pillsbury." 

"King  Crabtree.     Hum-m-m.     Rather  an  unfortunate  name.'' 

The  boy  remained  silent.  Mr.  Green  sat  and  thought  for  some 
moments.     Then  he  said — 

"  Very  well,  my  lad.  I  will  think  about  you.  There  are  half- 
a-dozen  applicants  for  the  place,  and  we  will  not  decide  about  it 
for  a  week  to  come." 

The  boy  departed  with  a  weight  upon  his  feelings.  He  was 
satisfied  that  he  would  not  get  the  place. 

"  I've  seen  Mr.  Pillsbury's  son,"  said  Mr.  Green,  on  meeting, 
shortly  afterward,  one  of  the  individuals  who  had  interested  him- 
self in  the  boy's  favor. 

'•  Have  you  ? 

"  Yes." 

"  How  do  you  like  him  ?" 

"  Fine,  smart  looking  boy  ;  but  he  has  a  dreadful  bad  name." 

"  Bad  name  !     I  never  heard  of  it.     Who  says  so  ?" 

"  Himself.     Do  you  want  a  worse  name  than  King  Crabtree  !" 

"  Oh  !" 

"It  may  be  prejudice;  and,  probably,  is;  but  I  could'nt  have 
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any  one  about  me  with  that  name.  Besides,  I  undeistana  the 
boy's  mother  is  distantly  related  to  the  old  rascally  parson  after 
whom  she  called  her  child." 

"  I  never  heard  that." 

"  I  reckon  it  will  be  found  true.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may  ; 
I  can't  take  the  lad.  I  never  could  like  him  nor  trust  him  with 
that  name,  and  it's  no  use  to  try  the  experiment.  His  parents 
had  better  have  drowned  him  at  the  christening." 

Mr.  Pillsbury  never  guessed  the  reason  why  Mr.  Green  did  not 
take  his  son  ;  but  King  Crabtree  understood  it  fully.  For  a  year 
the  unhappy  boy  loitered  away  his  time,  and  then,  almost  in  des- 
pair, accepted  a  place  as  mail-packer  in  a  printing  office,  at  a  dollar 
a  week.  But  he  did  not  stay  long  in  this  situation.  Some  light 
remark  about  his  name,  caused  him  to  assault  a  small  lad  in  the 
office,  and  this  caused  his  dismission.  Disgusted  and  disheartened 
jWith  every  thing,  the  poor  lad  next  set  his  heart  upon  going  to 
sea.  This  was  opposed  until  opposition  wore  itself  out.  Then  he 
was  permitted  to  go  on  board  a  vessel  trading  to  South  America. 
On  the  first  voyage  he  behaved  himself  so  well,  that  the  captain 
took  him  for  his  clerk,  in  which  capacity  he  sailed  three  times  to 
Rio  and  back.  During  the  last  voyage  home,  one  of  the  men  took 
occasion,  several  times,  to  be  rude  to  Crabtree.  Repeating  this 
rudeness  in  a  more  aggravated  form  than  usual  one  day,  the  young 
man  caught  up  a  handspike,  and,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
knocked  the  sailor  down.  The  blow  was  heavier  than  Crabtree 
intended  to  give,  and  the  result  more  disastrous  than  he  expected. 
One  of  the  sailor's  arms  was  broken,  and  he  was  severely  bruised 
by  his  fall  over  a  piece  of  wood  that  lay  on  the  deck. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  arrived  in  port,  the  sailor  made  complaint 
against  Crabtree,  who  was  arrested  and  placed  on  trial.  The 
prosecutor  made  out  a  very  clear  case,  and  the  young  man  was 
found  guilty  of  the  assault  charged.  The  court  ordered  him  to 
pay  five  hundred  dollars  damages,  and  to  suffer  an  imprisonment 
of  sixty  days. 

"  Were  this  not  your  first  offence,  King  Crabtree  Pillsbury,** 
said  the  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  "your  age,  and  the  provocation 
alledged  to  have  been  received,  would  have  inclined  the  court  to 
visit  your  conduct  with  a  lighter  penalty.  But  though  young  in 
years,  you  come  before  this  court  as  an  old  offender.     In  the  hope 
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that  you  may  be  led  to  change  your  evil  courses,  I  give  you  sixty 
days  imprisonment  as  a  time  for  sober  reflection." 

Utterly  confounded  by  such  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the! 
judge,  the  unhappy  young  man  was  taken  from  the  court-ioomj 
and  conveyed  to  prison.  The  captain  with  whom  he  had  sailed,] 
and  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  was  present  during  the  trial, 
and  at  its  conclusion.  He  was  no  less  confounded  than  Pillsbury' 
at  the  strange  assumption  of  the  judge.  As  soon  as  the  court  ad- 
journed, he  called  upon  the  judge,  and  said  to  him — 

"You  appear  to  be  laboring  under  some  error  in  regard  to  thef 
young  man  you  committed  to  prison  ?" 

"  What  young  man  ?"  enquired  the  judge.  "  The  one  arraigned' 
on  the  charge  of  beating  a  sailor  ?'' 

"  Yes." 

"  In  what  respect  ?" 

"  You  spoke  of  him  as  an  old  ofTender." 

"  And  so  he  is.  Already  he  has  been  before  this  court  twice  for 
outrages  on  the  rights  of  others." 

"  King  Crabtree  Pillsbury  !" 

"Yes." 

"Depend  upon  it  you  are  in  error, judge." 

"Oh,  no  !  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  forget  that  name,  ren- 
dered infamous  by  a  certain  parson  who  is  still,  I  trust,  in  the 
penitentiary  ?' 

"  Are  you  certain  that  the  oflfender  of  whom  you  speak  was 
named  Pillsbury?" 

The  judge  thought  a  few  moments. 

"  Not  absolutely  certain,"  he  replied.  "  But.  surely  there  cannot 
be  found  another  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  such  a  chris- 
tian name  ?" 

"It  is  barely  possible,  judge.  Of  one  thing  I  am  very  sure,  my 
clerk  has  not  been  before  this  court,  nor  any  other  in  the  United 
States,  within  the  time  you  mention.'' 

"  You  are  positive  of  that  ?" 

"Positive." 

"The  docket  of  cases  tried  will  show,"  said  the  judge. 

Accordingly  there  was  an  examination  made,  when  it  turned 
out  that  the  previous  culprit  was  named  King  Crabtree  Parker. 
He  was  from  the  same  town  with  Pillsbury,  and  had  been  named 
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in   compliment   to   the   good  Parson    Crabtrce.     His   name  had, 
doubtless,  proved  his  ruin. 

This  discovery  altered  the  case  entirely.  The  unhappy  young 
man  was  brought  before  the  court,  and  the  sentence  commuted  to 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

"  And  now,  young  man,"  said  the  judge,  in  dismissing  him, 
"take  my  advice  and  petition  the  Legislature  to  change  your 
name  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  while  you  bear  the  one  you  now  have, 
no  good  fortune  can  ever  find  you  in  this  world.  It  is  as  bad  as 
the  mark  upon  the  forehead  of  Cain." 

This  piece  of  advice  was  acted  upon  by  Pillsbury  immediately. 
The  Legislature  being  in  session,  he  sent  up  a  petition,  and  in  less 
than  four  weeks  he  was  plain  John  Pillsbury.  From  that  time  he 
felt  like  a  new  man,  and  when  he  wrote  his  name,  he  did  so  with- 
out the  sense  of  disgrace  that  had  for  years  haunted  him  like  a 
blasting  spectre.  He  became  more  cheerful,  and  companionable, 
and  more  confident  as  he  looked  into  the  future.  In  a  year  or 
two,  he  became  mate  of  the  vessel,  and,  in  a  few  years  afterwards, 
on  the  captain's  retiring,  was  elevated  to  his  place.  About  this 
time  he  married..  On  the  bhth  of  his  first  child,  its  young  mother 
had  a  fancy  to  name  the  boy  after  an  uncle  for  whom  she  had  a 
warm  aflfection,  and  proposed  to  call  him  Lloyd  Erskine. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  father,  most  positively,  "  let  it  be  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry,  just  as  you  please.  Any  plain,  common  name  is  good 
enough,  and  will  carry  him  safely  through  life.  But  I  would'nt 
call  a  child  of  mine  after  the  angel  Gabriel." 

"Why  not?"  innocently  enquired  the  wife. 

"  Simply  because,  if  the  angel  Gabriel  were  to  fall  and  disgrace 
his  name,  my  boy  would  have  to  bear  a  part  of  the  stigma.  No — 
no.  Never  name  a  child  after  any  body  ;  for  all  are  human,  and 
therefore  liable  to  fall  into  evil.  Arnold  was  once  thought  to  be 
an  honorable  man  ;  and,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  some  rela- 
tive or  friend  may  have  called  a  child  after  him.  If  so,  how  deeply 
disgraced  must  that  second-hand  bearer  of  the  name,  Benedict 
Arnold,  have  felt  through  his  whole  life.  No — no.  Let  it  be  plain 
John,  William,  or  Edward,  as  you  fancy ;  but  nothing  more." 

And  so  the  child  was  called  John  Pillsbury.  We  will  simply 
remark,  in  conclusion,  that  unlike  his  father,  he  was  never 
ashamed  of  his  name. 


THE  CHILD'S  LAST  GIFT— A  BALLAD. 

BY     MRS.     MARY     N.     MEIGS. 

A  LITTLE  child  on  a  lowly  bed, 

In  a  poor  man's  hovel  lay, 
With  a  ragged  pillow  beneath  his  head, 
—  And  his  lips  as  wan  as  clay, 

With  one  pale  hand  on  a  little  book, 

And  one  on  a  young  child's  head. 
Who  was  kneeling  down  at  the  evening  prayer, 

By  the  sick  boy's  lowly  bed. 

"  Do  you  mind  them,  "Willie,  the  words  you  say, 

Each  pure  and  holy  word  1 
And  do  you  think  when  you  speak  them  here, 

By  the  angels  they  are  heard "?" 
Thus  spake  the  boy  to  the  little  child, 

As  he  rose  up  from  his  knee, 
Then  drew  him  down  to  the  lowly  bed. 

And  kissed  him  tenderly. 

"And,  "Willie,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  away. 

To  dwell  in  a  holy  place, 
To  hear  the  song  of  the  angel  band. 

And  look  in  each  glorious  face, 
And  this  little  book  I  have  loved  so  well, 

Dear  Willie,  your  own  shall  be, 
That  when  I  have  gone  to  my  heavenly  home, 

You  may  read  it,  and  think  of  me. 

"  It  is  not  a  book  of  wondrous  tales, 

Or  songs  of  the  olden  days ; 
But  oh !  it  is  full  of  the  holiest  prayers, 

And  the  sweetest  words  of  praise ; 
The  words,  dear  Willie,  our  mother  used, 

Whenever  she  knelt  to  pray  ; 
The  very  prayers — I  have  read  them  oft — 

That  were  said  on  her  burial  day. 

And  words  are  here,  that  were  sung  of  old, 

By  the  martyr-saints,  who  died 
On  rack,  and  cross,  and  in  burning  flame, 

For  the  sake  of  the  Crucified : 
And  I  remember  how  oft  I  sat 

By  my  mother's  knee,  to  hear. 
When  she  sang  in  the  twilight  those  holy  hymns, 

With  her  voice  so  soft  and  clear. 
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••  It  was  long  ago,  yet  I  mind  it  well, 

And,  Willie,  I  little  guessed 
We  should  sing  together  the  Saviour's  praise, 

So  soon  in  His  heaven  of  rest. 
That  glorious  heaven !    Ah  !  do  not  weep, 

Dear  Willie,  that  thus  'tv/ill  be ; 
We  shall  still  be  near  on  our  angel  wings, 

To  shelter  and  comfort  thee. 

"  We'll  come  in  dreams  to  this  lowly  room, 

In  the  dark  and  silent  night ; 
And  thy  spirit,  Willie,  perhaps  may  know, 

How  the  poor  dim  place  is  bright. 
We'll  whisper  thee  words  of  peace,  and  tell 

Of  the  pure,  immortal  streams. 
Such  heavenly  words  of  the  "  Better  Land" 

As  are  only  heard  in  dreams. 

"  And,  Willie,  whenever  you  kneel  to  pray, 

Will  you  read  this  little  book  1" 
He  ceased,  but  upon  his  pallid  face. 

Was  a  calm  and  saintly  look : 
One  parting  moan,  one  half-drawn  sigh — 

Then  all  his  pains  were  o'er. 
And  the  sick  boy  went  from  his  lowly  bed, 

To  the  angels,  evermore. 
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BT  GEO.   S.   BURLEIGH. 

Since  from  the  best  impulses  of  poetic  nature,  the  vei'y  element 
of  poetry  appears  progressive  and  beneficent,  how  sadly  sounds  to 
our  ears  the  merry  flow  of  verse  which  is  dedicated  to  the  worst 
passions,  to  vice  and  crime.  How  its  mellow  numbers  grate  on 
the  good  man's  ear,  with  that  worst  dissonance  of  all,  an  inward 
discord  veiled  by  outward  harmony.  The  more  perfect  the  carved 
pearl  and  gold  of  the  vessel,  the  more  sickening  the  unclean 
draught  it  bears.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  venom,  men  must  and  will 
admire  the  greatly  uttered,  the  strong,  the  mighty,  and  the  bril- 
liant ;  for  these  are  intrinsically  noble  and  worthy,  and  no  base- 
nei^s  of  purpose  can  destroy  the  majesty  of  heroic  numbers,  or 
quench  the  fire  of  a  flashing  lyric. 
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Association  can  make  them  odious,  for  nerves  must  shrink  though 
the  eyes  are  uehghted,  when  the  ghttering  serpent  that  has  stung 
us,  waves  his  bright  undulations  before  us.  Yet  were  we  secure 
from  his  sting,  armed  with  the  magician's  power  to  sport  unharmed 
with  his  burnished  crest,  that  spiral  coil,  and  arrowy  tongue,  and 
glowing  eye,  would  please  for  their  abstract  beauty,  as  now  they 
startle  by  their  associated  venom. 

Unhappily  there  are  not  many  minds  so  shielded  against  the 
'poison  of  a  corrupt  literature,  while  yet  the  moral  nerves  are  not 
keenly  enough  sensitive  to  the  deadiiness  of  its  touch,  to  shrink 
from  the  beauty  that  is  laden  with  death.  The  sense  of  beauty 
and  melody,  or  that  of  strength  and  valor,  is  sooner  wakened  than 
the  moral  nature,  and  because  it  is  a  sense,  and  not  pure  essence. 
They  stand,  these  noble  senses,  on  the  outside  of  the  soul  and  talk 
with  things,  and  bring  tidings  to  that  silent  recluse, — the  Spirit,  of 
what  is  passing  in  the  outward  world.  Happy  for  it  if  they  bring 
true  messages,  and  if  it  has  so  found  its  own  centre  and  purpose 
that  their  mis-creations  people  it  not  with  errors  to  be  slain,  and 
urge  it  not  into  ill  deeds  to  be  retracted  through  tears. 

Let  us  not  suppose  that  men  love  the  heroic  and  brilliant  in 
Poetry  better  than  truth,  though  they  admire  them  in  spite  of 
^ruth.  They  admire  what  is  indeed  admirable,  but  which  men 
with  less  poetical  tastes  would  be  repulsed  from,  for  its  violence  to 
virtue  or  truth.  It  is  not  unfrequent  for  good  men  to  admire  and 
laud  the  rhymed  and  rythmed  stupidity  of  excellent  moralists, 
pious  and  blameless,  but  fatal  versewrights,  who  have  no  more 
claim  to  the  name  of  poets  than  a  faithful  hen  has  to  be  called 
'  feathered  warbler.'  The  miserable  verse  has,  with  them,  no 
more  effect  on  its  chiming  goodness  of  thought,  than  in  the  former 
case  the  unrighteous  idea  disturbed  the  reigning  melody  of  its  ex- 
pression. Thought  is  better  than  expression,  but  when  the  thought 
is  poetry  the  expression  cannot  be  wholly  barren  ;  nay  more,  when 
the  expression  is  grand  and  powerful  to  move  us,  it  must  bear  some 
truth  in  its  sounding  numbers. 

It  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  force  down  the  mental 
throats  of  cultivated  men,  the  dryest  common-place,  though  of 
strictest  virtue  and  most  faultless  religion,  in  the  name  of  poetry, 
while  the  creaking  husks  of  expression  crackle  and  drag,  and  clog 
our  most  willing  jaws.     It  will  not  down.     So  too,  it  is  an  idle  effort 
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to  read  men  out  of  the  love  of  the  grand  and  noble  in  poetry  even 
though  debased  to  glorify  the  infernal  trade  of  war,  or  fling  its 
flashing  foam-heads  into  the  venomous  wine-cup.  So  long  as 
heroism  and  the  Jove  of  pleasure,  for  portions  of  the  human  mind, 
no  force  of  moral  precept  can  strip  them  of  their  delight.  They 
are  natural  elements,  and  will  have  a  voice  in  spite  of  resisting 
moral  and  religious  habits  of  thought. 

The  case  is  only  made  worse  by  attempting  to  dignify  correct 
dullness,  and  degrade  magnificent  error.  We  want  the  great  and 
the  good  married,  not  killed  when  they  get  separated.  Let  us  call 
for  heroic  truth  and  sparkling  virtues ;  let  us  summons  the  poet 
to  give  us  majestic  war-songs  of  the  trampled  right,  songs  whose 
sublime  tones  shall  ring  out  grander  than  the  loudest  trump  of 
martial  heroism,  and  set  the  world  on  fire  by  their  very  fervency, 
even  where  their  glorious  truth  is  not  yet  acknowledged. 

Twine  a  wreath  to  the  Goddess  Temperance  brighter  than  ever 
shone  on  the  flushed  brows  of  Bacchus.  If  the  unwise  Poets,  in 
an  earlier  age,  have  made  too  hasty  youths  in  love  with  wine 
despite  its  damning  power,  let  now  the  wiser  Poet  make  his 
"  mouth  water"  for  a  better  draught.  I  will  not  believe  the  lie  has 
the  best  of  it  in  any  fair  contest.  There  is  as  much  exhilaration 
in  water  as  in  wine,  aye  more  ten  thousand  times.  Nay,  it  is 
infinitely  more  full  of  capacity  for  poetic  purposes  than  wine  is  ; 
and  the  true  poet  will  make  men  as  dehberately  intoxicated  with 
its  sweet  lyrics,  as  ever  an  old  Greek  Anacreon  could  with  his 
Bacchant  lays.  We  want  the  stirring  and  stimulation  which  fine 
poetry  gives,  when  it  gets  thrilled  through  and  through  with  the 
beautiful  frenzy  which  comes  of  beautiful  things. 

"Man  being  reasonable  must  get  drunk;"  and  the  thing  he 
should  seek  is  how  to  do  it  to  his  own  welfare  £fnd  blessedness. — 
Nature  is  full  of  power  to  thrill  him,  and  if  he  has  no  capacity  to 
receive  its  pure  wine  of  thought  and  suggestion,  he  is  but  half 
ahve  ;  and  if  when  sanctified  Poesy  comes  to  him  with  its  prophe- 
cies and  tales  of  beauty,  pointing  to  the  thousand  daily  but  scarce 
noticed  glories  which  surround  us,  he  feels  yet  no  deepening  of  his 
fife,  or  rippling  of  its  surface,  verily  he  is  not  alive,  he  is  a  stock,  a 
dry,  dead  stock,  for  your  live  trunk  of  oak  feels  its  sap  shp  faster 
when  the  sun  comes.  If  he  were  alive  he  would  be  touched  by 
the  fine  efliluence  of  ilature,  and  his  heart  would  dance  within  him, 
though  his  lips  were  mute. 
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We  will  not  dethrone  our  Bacchus,  we'll  conveit  him  ;  we'll 
break  his  wine-press,  and  greet  him  prince  and  promoter  of  all 
innocent  exhilaration,  crown  him  with  white  pond-lilies,  and  drink 
to  his  better  life  in  afresh  breaker  of  the  morning;  dew.  I  tell  you, 
the  devotee  of  the  cup  knows  for  himself  that  there  is  more  poetry 
and  charm  in  water  than  in  his  burning  juice.  He  is  compelled 
to  acknowledge  it,  by  the  very  names  which  he  takes  to  attract 
us,  and  the  figures  by  which  he  celebrates  his  draught.  "  Moun- 
tain dew,"  "  Crystal,"  and  the  like,  are  titles  under  which  he  veils 
his  venomous  fluid — and  forever  he  is  calling  his  wine  'ro^y'  and 
*  ruby,'  and  a  hundred  epithets  from  things  beautiful  and  harmless. 

But  the  poet  of  virtue  need  not  falsify  his  theme,  nor  degrade 
his  words,  to  glorify  her  beauty.  One  flashing  dew-drop  has 
some  right  claim  to  relationship  with  the  rose,  but  let  a  drop  of 
your  burning  alcohol  slip  into  its  silken  bosom,  and  see  if  they 
are  kindred.  Nay,  you  do  wrong  to  the  rose  to  link  its  sweetness 
with  such  a  miner  of  all  sweet  bloom,  in  soulful  cheek  or  blushing 
sod.  Better  seek  a  simile  more  accordant,  in  the  flame  of  that 
deepmost  dungeon  to  which  the  wine-fire  is  a  guiding  torch. 

As  with  Bacchus  so  with  Mars.  The  martial  spirit  is  only 
heroism  off  of  the  track,  and  heroism  we  must  have,  and  will  ad- 
mire, and  till  we  can  have  it  wrought  into  the  fire-utterance  of 
truth  and  right  we  must  even  be  content  to  take  it  with  the  dis- 
count of  an  unholy  theme,  and  even  with  the  risk  of  being  tainted 
with  the  bloody  burden  it  bears.  I  confess,  for  myself,  that  the 
charm  of  a  grand  martial  lay  is  irresistible,  though  war  is  utterly 
abhorrent  to  me.  It  does  not  even  shock  the  moral  sense,  for  while 
the  burning  utterance  goes'firing  the  quick  blood,  the  moral  power 
is  busy  transforming  it  into  allegory,  and  the  imagination  is  push- 
ing it  away  into  the  distance  where  all  things  are  indifferent  to  us, 
and  all  beautiful. 

The  sight  of  one  bleeding  and  crippled  victim  of  war  is  ^icken- 
mg  and  pitiful,  but  the  clash  of  arms,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the 
incredible  valor  and  devotion  of  warring  men,  gets  so  far  off  in 
reading,  so  idealized  and  stripped  of  the  loathly  and  devilish,  thai 
the  soul  accepts  them  for  its  own  history  and  exults  in  the  story. 
Well  may  we  exult  too,  for  heroism  is  getting  more  confined  to 
books,  and  more  rare  in  actual  contact  with  us,  as  we  go  more  and 
more  into  the  whirl  of  trade  and  business.     While  we  wait  for  the 
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new  Poet  to  come,  or  to  get  his  great  song  before  us,  jf  he  has 
come,  we  were  better  employed,  stirring  up  some  manliness  in  the 
breasts  of  traffic  chilled  mortals,  though  with  the  spear  of  old 
romance,  or  the  sword  of  later  valor,  than  to  hush  it  into  death 
with  spiritless  m titterings,  from  a  soul  whose  peace  is  cowardice, 
and  whose  forgiveness  is  pitiful  imbecility. 

Peace  will  yet  build  her  heroics  as  grandly  as  war's.  She  has 
a  broader  field  and  more  varied  and  fitting  materials,  with  no 
violence  and  blood  to  drawback  half  the  worth  with  which  courage 
endows  her  works.  There  will  ever  be  room  for  martyrly  devotion, 
and  unbounded  heroism  ;  and  work  for  the  bravest  souls  to  do, 
bent  on  divinest  aims,  and  finding  in  this  way  all  that  can  dignify 
the  poet's  song,  and  fire  the  listener's  soul. 

While  the  high  hearted  go  forth  to  their  work  of  renovation, 
they  are  not  less  poets  than  heroes,  doing  by  saying,  and  saying 
by  their  deeds  ;  and  then  the  bard  need  claim  no  privilege  to  his 
order ;  he.  too,  shall  be  a  warrior  and  his  songs  a  battle.  It  will 
then  be  no  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  good  men,  that  his  lays  are  war- 
like, for  when  all  war  is  trained  under  the  banners  of  love,  and  all 
weapons  are  beaten  into  the  bloodless  tQols  of  mighty  thought, 
"warhke"  will  be  godlike.  Then  the  heroic,  ennobled  to  a  worthy 
cause,  shall  swell  up,  a  deep  organ-base  for  the  fine  tremblings  of  the 
purified  lyric,  attuned  to  the  full  harmony  of  Human  Progress. 
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"  And  have  thou  faitbin  human  nature  still, 

Though  evil  thoughts  abound,  and  acts  of  ill, 

Though  innocence  in  sorrow  shrouded  be, 

And  tyranny's  strong  step  walks  bold  and  free ! 

For  many  a  kindly,  generous  deed  is  done, 

Which  leaves  no  record  underneath  the  sun, 

Self-abnegating  love  and  humble  worth, 

Which  yet  shall  consecrate  our  sinful  earth ! 

He  that  deals  blame,  and  yet  forgets  to  praise, 

Who  sets  brief  stomas  against  long  summer-days. 

Hath  a  sick  judgment." 

Hon.  Mrs.  Nortoh. 


THE  PARK  AND  CITY  HALL,  NEW- YORK. 


SEE    ENGRAVING. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  this  month,  with 
a  superb  engraving  of  the  Park  and  City  Hall  of  New-York,  the 
former  of  which  is  a  triangular  area  of  more  than  ten  acres,  lying 
between  Broadway,  Chatham  and  Chambers-streets,  laid  out  with 
walks,  planted  wdth  trees,  and  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence  which 
cost  upwards  of  $15,000.  It  contains  the  City  Hall,  the  old  Alms 
House,  and  Post  Office,  and  the  Hall  of  Records.  At  its  southern 
extremity,  it  is  adorned  with  a  public  fountain,  within  a  basin,  on« 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  variety  of  jets  which  are  occasion- 
ally changed.  The  fountain  is  surrounded  by  a  massive  marble 
coping  with  a  stone  scroll  top,  bordered  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
presenting  an  appearance  highly  ornamental  and  beautiful. 

The  City  Hall  is  perhaps  the  finest  building  in  the  city,  and  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  United  States.     It  is  216  feet  in  length,  105  in 
width,  the  front  and  ends  constructed  of  white  marble,  and  the  rear 
of  brown  freestone.     It  was  erected  in  1803,  at  an  expense  of  half 
a  milhon,  and  is  two  stories  high  above  the  basement,  with  an  attic 
story  in  the  centre  building.     In  the  cupola,  is  a  clock  of  superior 
workmanship,  and  on  the  top,  a  colossal  figure  of  Justice.     In  the 
upper  part  of  the  cupola,  is  a  room  occupied  by  a  watchman  whose 
business  it  is  to  give  an  alarm  in  case  of  fire,  as  from  this  elevated 
position,  he  can  overlook  the  whole  city.     An  immense  bell  hangs 
in  a  less  elevated  cupola,  whose  deep,  solemn  tones,  announce  by 
the  number  of  strokes  the  district  in  which  a  fire  occurs.     The  front 
of  the  City  Hall  is  ornamented  with  columns  and  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic,  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  rising  in  regular  gradation, 
each  above  the  other.     The  building  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  twelve 
marble  steps.     In  the  centre  is  a  double  staircase  ascended  by  mar- 
ble steps,  leading  to  a  circular  gallery,  floored  with  marble,  from 
which  ten  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  ascend  to  the  ceiling. 
where  is  a  panelled  dome  ornamented  with  stucco,  and  a  skylight 
which  gives  hght  to  the  interior  of  the  building.     There  are  in  the 
building  twenty-eight  offices  and   rooms,  the   most  important  of 
which  are  the  Governor's  room,  and  the  chambers  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  Assistant  Aldermen. 

Broadway,  the  great  fashionable  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  forms 
the  Avestern  side  of  the  verdant  triangle,  and  just  at  the  Park,  its 
crowd  of  business,  beauty  and  fashion  is  thickest. 
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EFFIE    HUME. 

A    TALE    OP    REAL    LIFE    IN    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY, 

BY     MRS.     S.     T.     MARTYN. 

"  She  of  gentler  nature,  softer,  dearer, 


Of  daily  life,  the  active,  kindly  cheerer; 

With  generous  bosom,  age  or  childhood  shielding, 

And  in  the  storms  of  life,  though  moved,  unyielding; 

Strength  in  her  gentleness,  hope  in  her  sorrow, 

Whose  darkest  hours  some  ray  of  brightness  borrow 

From  better  days  to  come  ;  whose  meek  devotion, 

Calms  every  wayward  passion's  wild  commotion ; 

Bold  ft'om  affection,  if  by  nature  fearful, 

With  varying  brow,  sad,  tender,  anxious,  cheerful, 

This  is  meet  partner  for  the  loftiest  mind, 

With  crown  or  helmet  graced — yea,  this  is  womankind.'' 

Baillig. 

It  was  a  dark  day,  both  for  England  and  Scotland,  on  which 
James  the  Second  ascended  the  throne  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  Charles.  Profligate  and  unprincipled  as  that  prince 
had  shown  himself,  his  very  indolence  of  character  saved  him  from 
the  sullen  and  unrelenting  intolerance  which  from  the  first  day  of 
his  accession,  formed  the  principal  feature  of  the  administration  of 
James.  A  fierce,  narrow-minded  bigot,  both  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion, persecution  was  his  pastime,  and  he  had  even  a  strange 
delight  in  witnessing  the  physical  agonies  of  the  sufTerers  on  whom 
his  satellites  were  inflicting  tortures,  and  death.  In  Scotland  the 
storm  of  persecution  raged  most  furiously,  for  the  brave  and  un- 
compromising spirit  of  its  hardy  inhabitants,  led  them  to  acts  of 
resistance,  which  inflamed  the  wrath  of  the  king  almost  to  mad- 
ness. Noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  were  executed  as  traitors — 
lairds  and  barons  were  imprisoned  or  driven  into  exile — and  hun- 
dreds of  loyal  and  devoted  subjects,  who  would  have  borne  all  but 
the  yoke  of  Romanism  which  James  was  striving  to  force  upon 
them,  were  driven  from  their  homes,  into  dens  and  caves  of  the 
mountains,  stripped  of  tlieir  earthly  possessions,  and  exposed  to 
sufferings  and  privations  of  every  kind.  But  amid  the  darkness 
that  shrouds  this  period  of  history,  as  with  the  pall  of  death,  there 
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are  instances  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  which  throw  a  Dright 
radiance  athwart  the  gloom,  and  warms  with  a  glow  of  admiring 
sympathy,  the  heart  chilled  and  saddened  by  the  long  tale  of  kingly 
cruelty  and  oppression.  Such  is  the  story  of  womanly  devotion 
which  we  have  gleaned  from  the  records  of  the  past,  and  present 
to  our  readers,  as  a  memorial  not  only  of  sorrow  and  suffering  for 
the  truth's  sake,  but  also  of  the  power  of  faith  to  sustain  the  soul 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  tribulation. 

In  a  gloomy  and  confined  cell  in  the  tolbooth  of  Glasgow,  on  a 
stone  bench,  which  w^ith  a  table  of  the  same  material,  and  a  pallet 
of  straw,  constituted  the  only  furniture  of  the  apartment,  sat  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  either  absorbed  in  thought,  or  engaged  in  prayer, 
for  his  clasped  hands  covered  his  brow,  and  his  tall,  though  wasted 
form  remained  immovable.  Suddenly,  the  low-arched  door  grated 
on  its  hinges,  a  faint  ray  of  light  fell  across  the  floor,  and  as  the 
prisoner  raised  his  head,  a  figure  as  it  seemed  of  unearthly  bright- 
ness glide-d  through  the  dark  portal,  and  quickly  stood  by  his  side. 
"  Who  art  thou  ?"  he  cried  with  wonder  and  almost  with  awe  as 
he  gazed  on  the  lovely  apparition.  "  Am  I  waking,  or  do  I  dream  ? 
Art  thou  an  angel  or  a  being  of  mortal  birth,  who  hast  come  to 
this  place  of  wretchedness  V  The  face  which  met  his  eye  was 
indeed  as  the  face  of  a  seraph,  but  the  snooded  hair,  the  kirtle  of 
plaid,  the  varying  cheek  and  the  rich  voice  tremulous  with  emotion 
bespoke  a  Scottish  maiden,  as  she  replied — 

"  Noble  Jerviswood,  I  am  sent  by  my  father,  Sir  John  Hume  of 
Redbraes,  with  a  greeting  and  message  to  his  honored  friend." 

So  saying,  the  young  girl  took  from  the  folds  of  her  garment,  a 
letter  curiously  fastened  with  windings  of  silk,  which  she  gave  to 
the  knight,  w^atching  his  countenance  as  he  eagerly  read  the  mis- 
sive, with  a  look  in  w^hich  pity,  reverence  and  admiration  were 
blended  like  the  varying  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

"  And  how  earnest  thou  in  hither,  dear  child  ?"  he  said  at  last^ 
as  he  closed  the  letter,  '•  the  laws  are  strict,  and  the  jailors  harsh, 
how  didst  thou  gain  admittance  ?" 

'•  I  came  as  a  country  maiden  to  the  keeper,  with  a  basket  ot 
fresh  eggs,  and  I  think  God  touched  his  heart,  for  he  received  my 
present  graciously,  and  when  I  told  him  I  wished  to  see  ray  good 
master  the  laird  of  Jerviswood,  he  only  patted  my  head,  and  said 
I  was  a  good  lassie  to  remember  my  friends  in  trouble,  and  that 
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when  the  turnkey  came  to  bring  the  prisoners'  meal,  I  n  jght  gc 
with  him,  and  see  my  master  once  more.  The  turnkey  will  be 
back  in  five  minutes  at  farthest,  so,  honored  sir,  if  thou  wilt  give 
to  me  an  answer  to  my  father's  message,  doubt  not  that  it  shall 
be  faithfully  delivered." 

The  answer  was  given  hurriedly,  but  clearly,  and  a  plan  arranged 
by  which  it  was  hoped  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  knight  might 
be  secured,  and  then  loaded  with  thanks  and  blessings,  Effie  Hume 
left  the  cell  and  returned  to  her  anxious  father,  who  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Scotland  had  thus  perilled  the  safety  of  his  noble  child. — 
But  there  was  one  tenant  of  the  dungeon  she  had  just  quitted,  a 
son  of  the  prisoner  who  had  voluntarily  given  up  his  freedom  that 
he  might  minister  to  his  father's  comfort,  from  whose  memory  the 
bright  vision  he  had  seen,  never  afterwards  departed.  That  one 
so  young,  (for  Effie  Hume  was  then  scarce  twelve,)  should  be  so 
brave,  so  wise,  so  good,  was  to  him  an  exhaustless  source  of  admi- 
ration, and  the  fine  and  subtle  sympathy  which  "  informs  congenial 
spirits  when  they  meet,"  united  his  soul  with  that  of  the  Scottish 
maiden,  though  long  years  of  sufi^ering  and  danger  were  destined 
to  elapse  ere  they  met  again. 

In  ihe  bosom  of  her  father's  family,  and  in  the  meek  fulfilment 
of  her  daily  duties,  the  weeks  and  months  passed  rapidly  away, 
and  Effie  Hume  had  reached  her  sixteenth  year,  as  lovely  and 
joyous  as  the  birds  that  .sang  round  her  bower,  and  yet  withal 
possessing  a  spirit  of  earnest  piety  which  influenced  every  action 
of  her  life.  And  now  the  storms  which  had  been  so  long  gather- 
ing in  the  horizon,  burst  over  the  devoted  family  at  Redbraes,  and 
the  husband  and  father  was  forced  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  in  some 
place  of  concealment,  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  escape  the  medi- 
tated vengeance  of  James,  by  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native 
land.  The  good  and  noble  Morison  of  Jerviswood,  who  had  once 
escaped  through  the  agency  of  Effie  Hume,  was  again  a  prisoner 
for  conscience'  sake,  and  doomed  within  a  few  days  to  a  shameful 
death.  It  was  a  dark,  dark  day,  in  which  pubhc  tyranny  and 
private  treason  seemed  let  loose  to  do  their  worst—  and  to  no  one 
of  the  household  but  her  gentle  Effie,  did  the  lady  of  Redbraes  dare 
to  entrust  the  secret  of  her  lord's  hiding-place.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
dismal  abode  w^iich  Sir  John  Hume  had  selected  as  his  refuge 
from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.     Superstition  had  surrounded  the 
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"  Martyr's  Cave"  with  unutterable  horrors,  and  not  for  the  wealth 
of  worlds,  would  the  neighbonng  rustics  venture  after  nightfall 
within  its  awful  precincts.  Elfin  forms  in  sheeted  white^  it  was 
believed,  wandered  there — and  midnight  hghts  glancing  on  the 
lonely  patli  of  the  benighted  traveller,  betrayed  the  vigils  of  the 
foul  spirits  who  haunted  the  place.  The  very  hounds  went  cower- 
ing by  the  mouldering  gate,  overgrown  with  rank  hemlock,  Avhich 
led  to  the  cave  —or  watched  it  afar  with  howls  and  moans  which 
spoke  a  more  than  mortal  terror. 

"  Oh  who,"  said  the  anxious  wife,  "  will  venture  in  the  dark 
hours,  to  visit  that  vault  of  death,  to  carry  needed  succors  to  its 
lonely  ipmate  ?  Who  will  brave  its  terrors,  since  I,  who  alone 
might  do  it,  am  closely  watched,  so  that  I  cannot  leave  mine  own 
threshold  ?" 

It  was  a  sight  on  which  angels  might  have  gazed  with  pleasure 
— the  kindling  eye  and  glowing  cheek  of  that  young  girl,  as  she 
hastily  answered — 

"  Fear  nothing,  dearest  mother.  I  will  go,  whatever  may  betide 
me,  to  seek  out  and  comfort  my  father.  Neither  witchfires,  nor 
elrich  forms,  nor  owlet's  shriek  can  daunt  me  on  such  an  errand, 
for  the  God  I  serve  will  assuredly  protect  me,  in  doing  his  own 
blessed  will.  Nay,  do  not  look  on  me  thus — I  will  be  myself  a 
Brownie,  to  w^ait  upon  my  father,  and  share  his  loneliness,  and 
soothe  his  sorrows,  and  then  you  know  1  shall  pass  unharmed 
through  the  magic  ring." 

While  she  sought  thus  with  innocent  gaiety  to  cheer  her  mo- 
ther's heart,  Effie  made  all  needed  preparations  for  her  enterprise, 
and  at  midnight,  took  her  lonely  way  to  the  spot,  which  till  that 
hour  she  had  never  passed  even  in  daylight  and  in  company  with 
others,  without  a  thrill  of  terror.  To  her  filial  affection,  other 
causes  of  fear,  far  more  terrific,  were  constantly  suggested  by  the 
solitude  and  darkness.  In  every  blasted  stump,  or  upright  stone, 
or  waving  branch,  she  seemed  to  see  a  lurking  spy,  or  wandering 
boor,  who  might  learn  her  cherished  secret,  and  betray  her  father 
to  prison  and  death.  At  length,  however,  she  reached  the  dark 
gate  in  safety ;  her  low  knock  was  answered  by  the  harsh  creak- 
.'ng  of  its  rusty  hinges  as  they  were  opened  from  within,  and  the 
next  moment  she  was  folded  in  her  father's  arms.  A  light  was 
quickly  struck,  which  gave  out  its  dim  rays  on  the  vaulted  roof 
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and  crusted  wall  of  the  cavern,  while  the  happy  Effie  opened  her 
stores,  and  spread  before  her  father  a  repast  to  which  he  was  pre 
pared  by  long  fasting,  to  do  full  justice.  No  lordling  at  his  costly 
banquet,  ever  tasted  fare  so  delicious,  no  courtly  beauty  ever  gave 
to  a  kneeling  lover,  smiles  so  full  of  fond  sweetness,  as  those  with 
which  Effie  watched  the  movements  of  her  beloved  and  honored 
companion.  In  mutual  questions  and  answers,  in  fervent  prayers 
and  fond  blessings,  the  hours  wore  too  soon  away — and  Effie  must 
take  her  departure,  until  the  friendly  shades  of  the  succeeding 
night  should  enable  her  to  keep  again  the  sacred  tryste  of  filial  and 
paternal  affection.  Night  after  night  for  many  succeedii^g  weeks, 
did  the  loving,  fearless  girl  brave  all  the  horrors  of  that  midnight 
walk,  until  the  increasing  calamities  of  the  times  rendered  even 
that  asylum  insecure,  and  Redbraes  was  compelled,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  to  take  passage  in  a  fishing  smack  bound  for  Holland. 
There,  in  a  small  inland  town,  where  a  little  band  of  exiled  Scot- 
tish patriots  had  sought  refuge.  Sir  John  Hume  awaited  in  obscu- 
rity and  privation  the  hour  of  deliverance  so  fervently  desired,  and 
so  confidently  expected. 

In  the  hurried  flight  of  the  family  of  Redbraes  from  Scotland, 
they  had  been  compelled  to  leave  behind  them,  dangerously  sick, 
the  little  fair-haired,  bright-eyed  Geordie,  the  youngest  darling  and 
plaything  of  the  endeared  circle.  A  faithful  nurse  who  had  taken 
charge  of  him  from  infancy,  remained  to  watch  over  him,  but  she 
dared  not  brave  the  vigilance  of  foes,  and  the  perils  of  the  sea,  in 
order  to  restore  the  boy  to  the  arms  of  his  anxious  parents.  There 
were,  beside,  matters  of  business  left  unfinished  that  required  atten- 
tion, so  it  was  decided  that  some  one  of  the  family  must  run  the 
risk  of  a  secret  visit  to  the  land  of  their  birth — but  who  could  be 
spared  on  such  an  errand  ?  The  brothers  were  too  young — the 
eldest  sister  an  invalid — the  beloved  mother  was  the  stay  of  the 
household,  and  of  all  the  group  but  one  alone,  the  youthful,  gentle, 
but  heroic  Effie,  was  consid'ered  capable  of  attempting  the  arduous 
and  dangerous  mission.  With  no  counsellor  but  her  own  brave 
and  generous  heart,  and  no  protector  but  the  God  of  her  fathers, 
she  bade  farewell  to  her  agonized  parents,  crossed  the  sea  in  a 
smuggling  schooner,  and  in  a  safe  disguise  made  her  way  from 
Leith  directly  to  the  forsaken  home  of  her  childhood.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  friend  in  power,  she  was  enabled  to  settle  some 
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affaiis  of  importance  to  her  father,  by  which  a  remnant  of  his 
fortune  was  saved,  and  then  with  her  precious  charge  she  joyfully 
set  sail  for  Belgium.  A  violent  storm  arose,  just  as  the  vessel  was 
about  to  enter  the  harbor,  w  iiich  drove  them  out  again  to  sea,  and 
for  many  hours  destruction  seemed  inevitable,  but  at  length  the 
^ry  of  the  gale  abated,  and  the  crew  escaped  to  the  shore,  drenched 
with  rain,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  distant  several  leagues  from 
the  nearest  place  of  shelter.  Little  Geordie  soon  lost  his  shoes  in 
the  deep  mud  through  which  they  were  compelled  to  wade,  and  as 
all  her  money  was  spent,  the  delicate  girl,  unable  to  bear  his  com- 
plaints, took  him  upon  her  back,  and  in  that  way,  her  slight  figure 
bending  beneath  the  unwonted  burden,  she  traversed  the  moor  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  reached  in  safety  the  town  in  which  her 
father  anxiously  awaited  her  arrival.  It  was  a  blessed  moment, 
and  one  which  well  repaid  all  her  toils  and  cares,  when  she  saw  the 
laughing  cherub  once  more  folded  to  the  heart  of  his  mother,  and 
heard  that  mother,  amid  half  uttered  praises  and  congratulations, 
thank  God  for  having  given  her  so  good  and  dutiful  a  child.  They 
were  the  inmates  of  an  humble  home — pent  up  in  a  confined  street 
of  a  crowded  and  strange  city,  with  little  prospect  of  better  days — 
yet  was  each  heart  full  of  a  grateful,  quiet  happiness,  for  the  long 
lost  had  been  restored  to  them,  and  the  circle  was  now  unbroken 
that  gathered  around  the  frugal  board,  or  the  domestic  altar  in 
their  evening  and  morning  song  of  praise. 

Three  years  passed  quickly  over  the  head  of  our  sweet  Effie, 
who  in  the  performance  of  her  various  household  duties,  and  her 
devotion  to  the  happiness  of  others,  had  almost  ceased  to  sigh  for 
the  scenes  and  memories  of  her  j^outh.  When  the  tasks  of  the 
day  were  over,  and  the  evening  group  of  friends  collected  around 
the  winter  fireside,  her  beaming  eye  was  still  the  brightest — her 
step  lightest  in  the  dance,  and  her  wood  notes  wild,  warbled  most 
hrillingly,  of  all  the  youthful  maidens  whose  presence  gladdened 
hat  lowly  cot.  Perchance  the  knowledge  that  one  enraptured 
ear,  to  which  her  lightest  tone  was  music,  was  listening  to  her  song, 
might  have  given  it  a  more  thrilling  cadence,  for  certainly  Effie 
Hume  had  never  forgotten  the  pale  enthusiast  who  shared  his 
father's  cell  in  the  tolbooth  of  Glasgow,  and  to  young  Morison  of 
Jerviswood,  the  very  air  she  breathed  was  hallowed  by  her  pre- 
sence.    His  noble  father  perished  on  the  scaffold — his  family  were 
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attainted,  his  property  confiscated,  and  left  alone  in  the  world,  he 
liad  escaped  the  licensed  murderers  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  a  common  soldier. 
Accident,  or  rather  a  good  Providence,  had  thrown  him  in  the  way 
of  Sir  John  Hume,  and  as  his  regiment  was  quartered  in  the  town 
where  the  latter  was  residing,  many  a  dehghtful  hour  had  been 
spent  by  him  beneath  the  roof  of  his  father's  friend.  But  though 
his  looks  had  often  told  to  Effie  the  admiration  which  filled  his 
Jieait — though  love  the  most  impassioned  was  breathed  in  every 
low  tone,  and  spoke  through  every  fond  attention,  in  spite  of  all 
his  resolutions,  not  one  word  upon  the  subject  ever  passed  his  lips. 
*'  We  are  both  poor,"  was  his  daily  reflection — "and  heaven  forbid 
that  my  selfish  passion  should  entail  suflfering  and  sorrow  on  the 
noblest  and  purest  of  God's  creatures.  It  is  enough  that  I  may 
look  upon  that  angel  face — may  hear  her  voice,  sometimes  share 
her  smile,  and  know  that  now  she  is  happy — I  will  strive  to  ask 
no  more.'^ 

The  watchful  parents  of  Efiie,  saw  with  both  pleasure  and  pain, 
the^strong  bond  of  sympathy  which  existed  between  young  Jervis- 
wood  and  their  peerless  child — but  such  was  their  confidence  in 
both,  that  the  welcome  ever  awarded  to  the  orphaned  exile,  was 
unclouded  by  a  shadow  of  suspicion  or  constraint. 

At  length,  startling  intelligence  came  to  disturb  the  quiet  sere- 
nity of  the  Scottish  refugees.  William  of  Orange,  with  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  was  about  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land, and  Sir  John  Hume  was  summoned  to  attend  him.  The 
time  seemed  long  to  the  wife  and  daughter  left  behind,  ere  the  glad 
news  arrived,  of  the  flight  of  James,  and  the  peaceful  accession  of 
William  to  the  throne  so  justly  forfeited  by  his  perjured  relative. 
The  Lady  Mary  hastened  to  join  her  royal  consort,  and  in  her 
train,  and  distinguished  by  her  special  favor,  Efiie  Hume  once 
more  approached  the  shores  of  the  land  from  which  she  had  twice 
fled  in  danger  and  disguise.  Now  all  was  changed — the  lands  and 
possessions  of  her  father  were  restored  to  him — he  was  trusted  and 
honored  by  the  beloved  sovereigns  for  whom  he  had  fought — and 
her  noble  mistress  eagerly  sought  to  retain  her  as  a  maid  of  honor, 
among  the  other  high-born  and  sparkling  beauties  of  her  court. — 
But  Effie's  heart  was  elsewhere.  She  pined  for  the  freedom  of  her 
native  hills,  and  loathed  the  splendid  captivity  they  would  fain 
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have  forced  upon  her.  With  a  glad  heart  she  turned  awa}'  from 
the  ghttering  pageants  of  Whitehall,  and  accompanied  her  parents 
to  Scotland,  where  in  her  happy  home  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
dehghtful  task  of  ministering  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  declining 
years.  Suitors  gathered  round  her,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  and 
the  reports  of  her  rare  excellence,  and  more  than  one  coronet  was 
laid  at  her  feet,  but  nothing,  not  even  the  gentle  remonstrances  of 
her  father,  could  win  from  her  one  approving  look,  one  encourag- 
ing word.  > 

"  I  may  not,"  she  said  at  last  in  answer  to  these  parental  plead- 
ings— "  yield  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  for  he  whom  I  love 
is  poor,  and  I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  giving  pain  to  the 
authors  of  my  being  by  the  knowledge  of  a  daughter's  wants  and 
privations.  But  surely,  though  I  can  never  be  the  bride  of  Jervis- 
wood,  I  need  not  smother  the  life-long  regard  which  binds  me  to 
him,  or  perjure  myself  by  uttering  vows  to  another,  which  my 
heart  can  never  sanction.  Let  me  remain  with  you,  beloved  ones — 
and  he  shall  be  my  soul's  brother,  though  we  should  never  meet 
again  on  earth,  until  we  are  re-united  forever  in  a  better  world." 

A  happier  lot,  however,  was  reserved  for  Effie  and  her  lover. — 
His  father,  who  had  died  a  martyr  in  Scotland's  cause,  was  not 
forgotten  on  the  return  of  better  times.  Young  Jerviswood  was 
recalled  ;  put  in  possession  of  all  his  father's  estates,  and  thus 
enabled  to  claim  on  equal  terms,  the  hand  of  her  whom  in  all  the 
changes  of  life,  he  had  so  long  and  faithfully  loved.  To  his  stately 
ancestral  mansion,  amid  the  heartfelt  blessings  and  tearful  con- 
gratulations of  tenantry  and  kindred,  Arthur  Morison  brought  his 
lovely  bride,  and  there,  in  a  union  of  souls  which  every  succeeding^ 
day  only  made  more  intimate  and  more  tender,  long  years  of  wed- 
ded love  passed  tranquilly  away. 

But  not  all  the  blissful  ties  that  now  encompassed  her,  as  wife 
and  mother,  could  change  the  filial  heart  of  EiRe  Morison,  or 
estrange  her  for  one  moment  from  her  earhest  affections.  The 
child  who  braved  the  terrors  of  the  "  Martyr's  Cave"  in  youth,  to 
succor  a  parent,  was  still  in  middle  age,  the  same  tender,  fond, 
duteous  daughter,  and  still  as  then,  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  doting 
father.  It  was  a  spectacle  that  might  move  the  best  feelings  of 
the  heart,  to  see  that  fair  matron,  seated  beside  her  parent,  intent 
upon  her  task  of  love,  with  books,  papers,  columned  scrolls,  and 
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accounts  3f  ancient  date  scattered  about  her,  which  her  mild  eye 
scanned  searcbingly,  while  nestling  at  her  feet,  a  lovely  infant 
looked  with  sweet  wonders  first  on  the  serious  face  of  the  dame, 
and  then  on  the  furrowed  brow,  snowy  locks  and  sunken  lip  of  the 
aged  man,  who  exclaimed  with  quivering  voice,  as  he  turned  away 
to  hide  his  emotion — 

"  Various  and  chequered  have  been  the  scenes  of  my  life — but 
well  I  ween  that  through  tbem  all,  Effie  hath  been  my  good  and 
helpful  child,  and  never  from  her  infancy  to  this  day,  has  she  wil- 
fully given  pain  to  her  parents,  or  disappointed  their  expectations. 
The  blessing  of  the  God  of  Israel  be  on  thy  head,  my  daughter, 
and  on  the  head  of  thy  children's  children  for  all  the  love  and  kind- 
ness thou  hast  shown  from  the  beginning  hitherto." 

"  Forget  not  in  human  admiration,"  said  a  severe  voice  at  the 
side  of  the  old  man — (it  was  that  of  the  revered  pastor,  who  had 
long  been  his  spiritual  guide) — ''  the  heavenly  principle  which 
alone  hath  enabled  Effie  Morison  to  do  her  duty,  and  give  not  that 
praise  to  the  creature  which  is  due  alone  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 
If  as  a  daughter,  a  wife  and  a  mother  she  hath  been  assisted  to 
walk  well  and  faithfully,  it  is  grace  only  that  hath  triumphed  over 
the  selfishness  of  nature,  and  brought  forth  its  own  good  fruits  in 
a  prepared  soil.  Mere  earthly  affection  may  have  its  noble  im- 
pulses, and  under  that  pressure  perform  worthy  actions,  but  a  daily 
course  of  love  and  duty  such  as  hath  marked  the  life  of  the  Lady 
of  Jer  vis  wood,  can  proceed  only  from  the  implanting  of  that 
heavenly  principle  which  was  embodied  in  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind, and  hath  been  ever  since,  the  moving  spring  of  all  that  is 
lovely  in  human  character,  or  admirable  in  human  conduct." 


*'  Did  we  only  see  the  moon  in  its  full,  with  all  its  brightness,  we 
should  be  ignorant  of  its  nature ;  we  should  never  discover  its 
changes  and  eclipses  ;  we  should  think  the  splendor  we  admire  in 
it  to  be  all  its  own :  and  so,  if  we  lived  without  crosses,  we  should 
be  both  ignorant  of  our  own  nature,  and  the  nature  of  things  around 
us  ;  we  should  kriow  things  as  they  appear,  and  not  as  they  are ; 
their  borrowed  lustre  we  should  look  on,  and  be  slow  to  learn  what 
really  shines  of  itself." 
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BY  GEOKGE   S.   BURLEIGH. 

THE      DYING      GIRL. 

Come,  kindly  Death ! 
Dear  Angel  of  the  gentle  Lord 
Who  loveth  us,  O  speak,  with  softest  breath} 
The  softly  musical  word, 
At  whose  light  summons  stirr'd, 
My  darling's  soul  may  fly  this  earthly  reign  * 

Of  cruel  Pain ! 

With  many  a  moan 
Wrung  from  the  palpitating  breast. 
She  hath  hung  quivering  on  the  awful  zone 
Between  this  death's  unrest 
And  that  life  of  the  blest 
Where  spirits,  slipp'd  from  the  clay's  straight'ning  girth^ 
Re-gladden  earth. 

Pale,  thin  and  cold. 
Her  bloodless  hand  in  mine  hath  lain, 
Save  when  the  Torturer  with  his  burning  hold 
Clenching  her  quivering  brain. 
Sent  the  hot  blood  again,  • 

Boiling  and  purple  with  its  freight  of  pangs, 
From  his  keen  fangs. 

I  sought  for  hope. 
But  every  day  a  strength'ning  Trust 
Strained  up,  her  gates  of  other  life  to  ope^ 
As  a  Hand,  dear  and  just. 
Shook  out  her  hour's  light  dust 
Prom  the  clear  crystal  of  her  victor  Soul 
Anearits  goal. 

In  broken  beams 
Between  the  shattering  bolts  of  flame 
How  sweet  and  beautiful  the  childlike  gleams 
Of  her  young  spirit  came, 
Lighting  her  tremulous  frame 
With  a  prophetic  glow,  too  softly  pure 
Long  to  endure. 
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O  God !  how  oft 
I  begg'd  that  she  might  live  with  me  ! 
How  painfully  my  heart  hath  climb'd  aloft 
To  this  high  trust  in  Thee, 
This  strong  self-mastery, 
Till  I,  by  loss,  can  find  her  mine  yet  more 

Than  e'er  before !  ' 

This  gulf  of  fire, 
This  burning  barrier  of  keen  pain, 
With  its  strong  billow  flings  my  old  desire 
Back  on  my  heart  again 
Broken  and  scorched  and  slain, 
And  heaves  me  far  from  her  imprisoned  sou 
"With  its  sea-roll. 

0  Death,  I  know 

Thou  wilt  be  tender  of  her,  there. 
Where  thou  dost  lead  her,  and  when  she  may  gr 

Into  our  Father's  care. 

Our  nearer  souls  shall  wear 
A  closer  bond,  by  thee  made  more  divine 
Than  earth  can  twine. 

1  thirst  to  feel  again 
Her  spirit  answer  me  in  bliss, 

Writhing  me  with  her  presence,  sweeter  then 

Than  warmest  touch  or  kiss 

Of  the  pained  body  is ; 
For  soul  to  soul  is  fuller  fellowship 

Than  lip  to  lip.  i 

Come,  gentle  Deatli 
And  bear  my  darling  to  the  arm 
Of  our  dear  Lord,  who  dearly  cherisheth 
And  guardeth  us  from  harm ; 
Thy  touch  cannot  alarm 
Nor  sever  us,  to  whom  thy  bands  will  bo 
Life's  Liberty ! 
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BY   G.    F.    SKCCHI    DE    CASALI. 

A  YEAR  has  passed  over  Italy,  pregnant  with  disasticus  events 
and  frustrated  hopes — for  while  the  ardent  children  of  Uiat  unfor- 
tunate peninsula  had  almost  attained  their  cherished  desire  for 
independence,  the  treachery  of  the  different  monarchical  govern- 
ments about  her,  has  enabled  the  Austrian  barbarians  to  defeat 
once  more  her  struggles  for  liberty.  Beautiful  and  fertile  Lom- 
bardy  has  been  ravaged  and  turned  into  a  battle  field — the  victo- 
rious Croats  have  murdered  or  mutilated  even  the  women  of  the 
land  that  they  might  plunder  them  of  their  jewels.  Charles  Albert, 
*a  name  of  evil  omen,  has  betrayed  the  national  cause  under  the 
walls  of  Milan,  and  on  the  plains  of  Lomellina.  The  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  fearmg  papal  excommunication,  has  abandoned  his 
States,  and  violated  the  constitution,  and  the  execrable  king  of 
Naples  after  bombarding  Messina,  has  reduced  the  whole  island  of 
Sicily  to  a  scene  of  ruin  and  devastation.  Pius  Ninth  too,  the 
"  magnanimous  and  hberal"  Pope,  has  deserted  Rome  and  the 
Vatican,  sought  refuge  under  the  banner  of  a  bloody  tyrant,  and 
unable  by  his  bulls  or  threats  to  recover  his  lost  power,  now  calls 
on  every  nation  of  Europe  to  interfere  on  his  behalf,  and  reinstate 
him  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  even  through  seas  of  Christian  blood  ! 
But  though  the  repubhcan  flag  of  Rome  has  been  trampled  upon 
by  insolent  invaders,  and  even  should  the  Pope  resume  his  former 
power,  yet  the  cause  of  Italy  is  not  to  be  abandoned  ;  there  is  still 
hope  of  her  regeneration,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  repubhcan 
leaders  of  this  unhappy  land  will  keep  burning  that  fire  which, 
like  a  volcano,  is  destined  to  destroy  for  ever  all  the  instruments  of 
oppression,  and  drive  away  all  the  enemies  of  her  independence. 
Let  the  fanatical  friends  of  dying  popery  rejoice  over  the  martyrs 
and  misfortunes  of  Italy,  the  deeds  performed  by  the  modern  re- 
publicans of  Rome  cannot  be  forgotten  ;  they  will  last  while  there 
is  an  Italian  to  feel  for  his  unhappy  country.  By  their  patriotic 
hands.  Popedom  received  the  deadly  blow ;  the  powerful  Roman 
hierarchy  has  ceased  to  rule  with  an  iron  sway  over  the  bodies  and 
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onsciences  of  mankind  ;  the  dark  ages  of  ultra-c  atholicism  have 
ome  to  an  end,  the  mysteries  of  Rome  have  been  fully  exposed, 
he  Inquisition — that  nest  of  tortures  and  crimes — has  been  abol- 
shed ;  the  weapon  of  excommunication  looked  upon  with  scorn 
ind  contempt,  and  all  this  wonderful  work  was  performed  in  a  few 
nonths  by  a  small  band  of  men  who  cherish  and  love  the  Christian 
eligion,  and  fulfil  the  mission  of  Christ,  who  preached  love  and 
lumanity.  and  broke  the  chains  of  those  who  were  bound  in  a 
lisgraceful  and  odious  slavery.  These  noble  leaders  have  been 
^ensured  even  in  America  hy  protestant  editors — totally  ignorant  of 
heir  actions  and  life.  The  Catholic  Freemaii^  edited  by  a  dema- 
gogue, who  abjured  his  religion,  has  slandered  them  as  assassins 
ind  cut-throats  ;  in  one  word,  they  have  been  introduced  to  the 
American  people  not  as  patriots  and  reformers,  but  as  men  desirous 
)f  anarchy  and  terror  !  May  God  pardon  these  malignant  accusers; 
is  for  me,  I  shall  try  to  represent  them  to  the  intelligent  public  in 
I  different  light,  and  I  hope  every  true  Christian  and  repubhcan 
m\\  sympathize  with,  and  hereafter  look  upon  them  as  the  truf 
saviours  and  defenders  of  Italy.  Let  Pius  IX  return  to  Rome,  the 
people  will  abhor  him  as  a  bloody  tyrant,  will  look  upon  him  as 
m  usurper  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  as  a  betrayer  of  religion  and 
freedom ;  but  when  the  glorious  day  shall  come  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence, the  Italians  will  choose  a  purer  faith,  and  destroy  every 
vestige  of  a  tyrannical  power  which  arrogated  the  right  to  govern 
nations  with  a  temporal  and  spiritual  sway. 

Pius  IX,  by  his  former  policy,  had  saved  Popedom, — he  was  be- 
loved by  all  Italy  and  admired  by  the  world,  for  he  was  the  only 
Pope  who  had  adopted  a  liberal  form  of  government.  But  incom- 
petent for  his  great  duties,  he  soon  became  the  tool  of  foreign  diplo- 
macy and  of  Jesuitical  intrigues  ;  he  divorced  himself  from  his 
people,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  Italy.  The 
Italians,  then  at  war  with  Austria,  had  but  to  submit  themselves 
to  theij  oppressors,  or  to  overthrow  the  papal  government ;  they 
had  attempted  every  means  in  their  power  to  induce  Pius  IX  to 
choose  a  liberal  ministry  and  to  declare  war  with  foreign  invaders : 
but  the  Pope  was  a  mere  tool,  and  the  Italians  proclaimed  the  fall 
of  Popedom  de  facto  ex  de  jure,  and  a  democratic  republic  rose 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  tottering  power  which  had  disgraced  religion 
and  humanity,  and  reduced  the  people  of  the  Roman  States  to 
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actual  slavery.  The  24th  of -December,  1848,  was  consecrated  by 
this  great  event ;  the  Roman  Assembly  declared  that  Pius  IX 
should  only  return  as  a  Bishop,  not  as  King  of  the  Roman  States. 
New  Christian  reformers  came  out  to  secure  the  consciences  of  the 
people  against  the  bulls  of  excommunication,  they  assured  the 
Romans  that  these  infamous  threats  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
divine  code  of  Christ,  and  at  length  the  Republic  was  proclaimed, 
by  the  universal  vote  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Piero  Sterbini  had  been  in  exile  for  many  years,  and  when 
he  returned  to  Rome  was  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  Pius  IX. — 
This  friendship  continued  while  the  Pope  appeared  to  be  a  liberal 
prince,  but  when  the  fate  of  Italy  became  endangered  by  the  treach- 
erous conduct  of  the  government,  Sterbini  attacked  the  Pope  in  the 
most  virulent  manner,  and  caused  his  overthrow.  As  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  ConteTnporaneo  of  Rome,  and  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  he  took  the  side  of  the  people,  and  declared  himself 
openly  against  the  policy  of  Pius  IX.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
creators  of  this  glorious  commonwealth,  and  being  called  by  the  last 
revolution  to  occupy  the  office  of  a  minister,  he  was  the  first  to  pro- 
claim that  the  Pope  had  vacated  for  ever  the  pontifical  throne. 

Terenzio  Mamiani,  better  known  as  the  Lamartine  of  Italy, 
was  a  member  of  the  Roman  ministry  after  the  flight  of  the  Pope. 
When  young,  he  suffered  exile  as  an  actor  in  the  Italian  revolu- 
tion of  1881,  and  escaped  from  the  iron  sway  of  Gregory  XVI  into 
France,  where  he  remained  till  1846.  His  philosophical  and 
literary  works  are  those  of  a  great  and  profound  thinker,  as  well 
of  a  patriotic  and  christian  writer. 

General  G.  Avezzana  is  one  of  those  men,  whose  memory  will 
be  eternal  in  the  breast  of  Italians,  for  he  suffered  for  his  country 
and  bravely  fought  for  its  independence.  In  1821  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  revolutionary  movements  of  that  epoch,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  land  and  to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign 
clime.  During  twenty-eight  ye?.rs  of  exile,  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  brave  soldier  either  in  Spain  or  Mexico,  and  when  the 
awakening  of  Italy  was  proclaimed,  Avezz.ina,  being  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  New-Yoi-k,  lefL  his  business,  his  family  and  friends,  to 
risk  once  more  his  life  ii:  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  to  which  his 
whole  existence  has  been  faithfully  dedicated.  He  gave  to  his  six 
children  a  most  accomplished  education,  and  they  form  the  charm 
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and  consolation  of  Lady  Avezzana,  the  worthy  companion  of  this 
braVe  man,  and  the  noble  mother  of  so  beautiful  and  interesting  a 
family.  On  his  arrival  in  Piedmont,  Signor  Avezzana  was  named 
General  in  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  of  Genoa,  and  when  the 
treacherous  King  signed  the  shameful  armistice  with  the  Austrians, 
Avezzana  refused  to  participate  in  such  a  crime,  and  pronounced 
himself  against  the  royal  conclusion.  At  the  head  of  the  Genvese 
population  he  bravely  stood  for  many  days  against  35,000  men, 
and  when  the  municipality  of  the  city  decided  to  capitulate,  he 
retired  from  Genoa  and  went  to  Rome  where  he  was  named  min- 
ister of  war. 

General  Garibaldi  was  born  in  the  province  of  Genoa.  He 
began  his  military  career  in  the  Piedmontese  army  and  navy,  but 
being  endowed  with  a  brave  republican  soul,  he  tried  every  means 
in  his  power  to  save  his  country  from  an  odious  despotism.  Iq 
1833  he  entered  into  a  bold  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
undermine  the  Cathedral  of  Genoa  while  the  royal  family,  the 
nobility,  Etat  Major  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  at 
mass.  Garibaldi  was  betrayed,  and  having  no  other  means  of 
escaping  the  vengeance  of  the  King,  he  sailed  for  Montevideo, 
where  be  fought  during  twelve  years  against  the  cruel  dictator 
Rosas.  In  1848  he  returned  to  Italy  with  a  band  of  three  hundred 
brave  Italians,  went  to  fight  against  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy, 
and  after  that  disastrous  campaign,  he  was  called  to  Rome  as  a 
General  of  the  Roman  troops. 

G.  Mazzini,  that  bright  star  of  Italian  republicanism,  went  to 
Rome  as  to  the  sanctuary  of  freedom,  was  named  Roman  citizen, 
and  formed  part  of  the  Roman  triumvirate.  Mazzini  dedicated 
twenty  years  of  exile  to  the  emancipation  of  his  country — fof 
driven  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  hated  by  all  the  Italian  des- 
pots for  his  republican  principles,  he  retired  to  an  obscure  corner  of 
London,  formed  a  free  school  for  Italian  children,  and  taught  them 
not  only  the  pohtical  principles  of  his  belief,  but  also  Christian 
prayers,  such  as  "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven."  Mazzini  is  a 
powerful  writer,  but  incompetent  for  his  office  at  the  head  of  the 
government— since  not  being  an  eloquent  orator,  he  can  never 
move  the  masses,  but  by  his  pen,  he  will  educate  his  countrymen, 
and  lead  them  to  a  proper  course  of  action  for  the  emancipation 
of  their  father  land. 
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The  Americans  will  hardly  expect  to  hear  that  in  Italy,  and 
even  in  Rome,  there  are  already  many  religious  reformers,  who 
are  known  as  the  most  learned,  eloquent,  and  pious  men  of  the 
Roman  church.  The  first  of  all  is  the  old  Father  Ventura, 
who  celebrated  mass  in  St.  Peter's  for  the  Roman  Assembly,  not- 
withstanding the  excommunication  of  the  Pope.  He  has  lately 
published  a  work  refuting  the  claims  and  political  doctrines  of  Pius 
IX.  This  modern  Savonarola  is  known  in  Italy  as  the  Democratic 
Friar,  as  the  friend  of  Italian  freedom,  and  as  the  regenerator  of 
the  Catholic  faith. 

Father  Gavazzi  is  generally  named  Peter  the  Hermit ;  he  is  a 
true  repubhcan  priest,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  disciple  of  Sarpi 
and  Arnoldo  of  Brescia.  For  having  said  mass  in  memory  of  the 
victims  of  Lombardy,  he  was  arrested  some  months  ago  by  Pius 
IX,  put  in  the  Inquisition,  and  banished  hereafter  from  the  Roman 
States. 

The  Abbot  Rambaldi,  a  venerable  old  prelate,  is  one  of  the 
modern  reformers  of  Italian  Catholicism.  When  the  news  of  the 
excommunication  was  known  in  Rome,  he  marched  with  thousands 
of  people  to  the  Roman  Capitol,  and  like  Luther  and  Sav^onarola 
standing  on  the  platform  of  the  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  he 
addressed  the  people  in  a  most  eloquent  and  patriotic  discourse, 
such  as  was  never  delivered  before  by  any  Catholic  priest. — 
"Romans,"  he  said,  "  the  iron  sway  of  popery  has  ceased  over  this 
beautiful  country,  and  whatever  the  Pope  shall  attempt  against 
you  or  your  consciences,  fear  not ;  he  is  nothing  but  a  man  who 
is  opposed  to  the  true  religion  of  Christ.  The  Gospel  declares 
every  one  free  and  equal,  but  the  Popes  have  always  treated  us 
as  slaves,  and  taught  us  only  the  doctrine  of  despotism.  Oh, 
Romans,  I  call  to  your  memory  the  ancient  history  of  your  coun- 
try, and  the  times  of  those  religious  reformers  who  perished  for  the 
freedom  of  their  land  and  the  purity  of  their  faith.  Italy  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  conscience,  but  her  apostles  were 
tortured  by  the  Inquisition  and  burned  as  heretics.  Here  was  exe- 
cuted Arnoldo  of  Brescia,  the  first  reformer  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
from  the  Vatican  was  issued  the  horrible  sentence  of  burning 
Savonarola,  the  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  from  this 
same  Rome  was  hurled  the  excommunication  against  Sarpi,  our 
great  religious  historian."     This  new  kind  of  Christian  preachir 
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wavS  received  with  unanimous  and  frenzied  applauses  by  the  mul- 
titude who  swore  to  destroy  the  Inquisition,  and  to  listen  no  longer 
to  the  "  iVm,*'  the  men  in  black  gowns. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  truly  less  Romanism  in  Italy  than  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  even  in  America  ;  the  Italian  Catholics,  in 
spite  of  the  former  despotism,  are  more  educated  and  enlightened, 
they  feel  the  necessity  of  a  better  doctrine.  Popedom  must  fall,  it 
is  a  disgraceful  institution  of  past  centuries,  and  incompatible  with 
this  age  of  progress,  and  even  the  bayonets  of  Austria  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  save  it  from  impending  ruin. 


SONG  OF  THE  FLOWER  GIRL. 

BY    JENNY    LEE. 

O,  lady  sweet,  do  buy  my  flowers ! 

They're  beautiful  and  fair; — 
I've  sweet-brier  for  your  vases, 

And  fresh  garlands  for  your  hair ; 
I've  eglantine,  and  jessamine, 

The  shadeless  brow  to  bind — 
And  mignonette,  and  hyacinth, 

With  fresh  green  moss  entwined. 
O,  buy  my  flowers — my  budding  flowers — 

I  sought  them  ere  the  sun  rose, 
Through  all  their  wild  and  dewy  bowers — 

Fair  Lady,  do  buy  one  rose.  • 

Here's  myrtle  for  a  golden  tress, 

With  buds  of  sweetest  roses — 
And  snow-drops  for  the  raven  braid — 

O,  buy  my  pretty  posies! 
I  found  the  lily  of  the  vale 

In  a  sequestered  spot ; 
And  from  my  sister's  grave,  I  stole 

One  sweet  forget  me  not, 
O,  buy  my  flowers— my  blooming  flowers— 

I  plucked  them  ere  the  sun  rose. 
Bright  as  thy  own  unshadowed  hours — 

Kind  Lady,  do  buy  one  rose  1 

My  mother's  old — my  brother's  sick— 
And  we  are  very  poor — 

I've  plucked  the  sweetest  buds  away 
That  clustered  round  our  door — 

O,  buy  my  blossoms,  gentle  one. 
And  stay  my  brother's  tears — 

O,  buy  my  garlands,  Lady,  do  1 
And  calm  my  mother's  fears! 

O,  buy  my  flowers — my  fragrant  flowers— 
I  found  them  ere  the  sun  rose 

Upon  their  own  fresh  vernal  bowers- 
Dear  Lady,  do  buy  one  rose  I 
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BY   MRS.    A.   B.    HYDE. 


A  GENTLEMAN  fiom  New-Yoik,  who  visited  Miss  Hannah  More, 
a  few  years  previous  to  her  deatii,  in  describing  his  interview  with 
that  distinguished  lady,  relates  some  of  her  conversation  to  the 
following  effect.  Having  directed  his  attention  to  the  view  from 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  were  sitting, 
slie  said,  "  I  call  this  my  moral  prospect.  You  observe  that  hill  in 
the  distance,  and  in  the  same  line  of  perspective,  a  tree,  which 
being  quite  near,  looks  larger  than  the  hill.  I  am  thus  reminded 
of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  things  of  this  world  and  of 
the  next  as  they  ordinarily  appear  to  us,  and  as  they  really  are. 
Though  the  disproportion  between  time  and  eternity,  between 
what  concerns  us  in  this  short  life,  and  what  will  concern  us  in 
that  long  hereafter,  is  immeasurably  greater  than  between  the 
tree  and  the  hill ;  yet  this  world  being  near,  fills  so  much  larger 
space  in  our  vision,  that  the  other,  with  its  vast  interests,  is  almost 
overlooked  in  our  thoughts  and  calculations." 

But  proximity  and  remoteness  are  not  the  only  causes  affecting 
our  estimates  of  the  objects  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  ;  and 
from  an  idea  not  dissimilar  to  the  one  presented  by  Miss  More,  a 
few  suggestions  will  be  attempted  in  this  paper. 

It  sometimes  occurs  to  the  traveller,  in  approaching  a  familiar 
mountain  from  an  unaccustomed  direction,  to  find  its  outline  so 
changed,  that  it  is  scarcely  recognized  as  an  old  acquaintance. — 
The  different  grouping  and  effect  of  objects  in  the  same  landscape, 
as  view^ed  from  various  points,  is  truly  wonderful ;  and  a  source  of 
ever  new  delight  to  those  who  are  interested  in  studying  that  page 
of  God's  great  revelation  in  his  works,  which  is  open  to  human 
inspection.  You  may  have  looked  at  the  scenes  on  w-hich  your 
eye  daily  rests,  until  they  have  become  insipid  and  wearymg. — 
Survey  them  from  some  new  position,  and  you  will  find  the  mono- 
tony relieved,  and  unimagined  charms  may  regale  your  sight,  and 
enliven  your  spirits.  S 

And  can  we  not  gather  from  this  fact,  some  lessons  that  may  be 
valuable  to  us  as  w^e  pass  on  our  way  through  this  world  ?     Is  n< 
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the  propriety  of  a  modest  estimate  of  ourselves,  suggested  by  the 
consideration  that  the  subjects  on  which  we  have  formed  opinions 
may  have  aspects  in  which  we  have  never  contemplated  them ; 
and  would  not  charity  be  cultivated  by  the  recollection  that  the 
differing  views  of  others  may  be  based  on  observations  equally 
truthful  with  our  own  ?  May  we  not  find  some  hints  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  the  lights  of  life  may  be  rendered  more  diversi- 
fied and  briUiant,  and  its  shadows  dissipated  or  reheved  ? 

Perhaps  the  occupations  which  fill  up  your  time,  the  pursuits 
which  engross  your  thoughts,  look  right  and  desirable  to  you  oply 
because  you  view  them  in  connexion  with  present  gratification,  or 
your  standing  in  fashionable  society.  Contemplate  them  as  they 
bear  upon  your  relation  to  God,  and  the  account  you  must  render 
to  Him,  and  will  they  appear  equally  satisfactory? 

Are  you  estimating  your  conduct  towards  those  to  whom  you 
sustain  the  various  relations  of  life,  as  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  com- 
panion, or  as  the  head  of  a  family — merely  as  it  affects  your  own 
convenience  or  enjoyment,  or  do  you  measure  it  with  that  unerr- 
ing standard  of  social  duty,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them"  ?  It  may  not  appear 
alike  to  you  as  seen  from  these  different  points. 

We  are  liable  to  judge  more  hardly  of  others  than  candor  and 
truth  would  warrant,  either  from  not  knowing,  or  not  bringing 
distinctly  into  the  account  the  influences  by  which  their  course  of 
conduct  has  been  modified,  and  the  strength  of  temptation  which 
might  serve  in  some  degree  to  extenuate  their  faults. 

The  actions  of  those  in  public  situations  are,  perhaps,  more  often 
praised  or  censured  from  their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  a  party, 
than  from  their  merit  or  demerit ;  because  it  is  from  the  first  point 
chiefly  that  they  are  viewed. 

The  trials  to  which  all  are  more  or  less  exposed  in  the  hiter- 
course  of  life,  are  magnified  or  diminished  according  to  the  stand 
or  point  from  which  their  dimensions  are  taken.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  annoyance  to  which  you  are  subjected,  so  often  repeated  and 
so  grievous,  that  it  has  darkened  all  your  way  ;  ruffling  your  spirits 
and  embittering  your  comforts,  until  it  almost  seems  to  you  that 
it  can  be  no  longer  endured.  It  may  be  that  words  inconsiderately 
uttered  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  or  a  course  of  conduct  the 
result  only  of  carelessness  or  misapprehension,  or  of  a  different 
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natural  temperament  from  your  own,  have  really  appeared  to  you 
as  the  outpouring  of  unkindly  feeling,  or  even  as  proof  of  a  settled 
and  malicious  purpose  to  ijijure  you.  Looked  at  through  the 
medium  of  such  an  impression  on  your  part,  trifles  have  assumed 
a  serious  importance,  molehills  have  become  mountains.  The 
very  same  conduct  which  in  a  different  state  of  mind,  or  from 
another  person,  would  have  left  no  permanent  unpleasant  remem- 
brance,  has  served  to  poison  the  intercourse  of  years.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  by  viewing  the  facts  of  the  case  in  some  of  the  other 
aspects  of  which  they  are  capable,  the  trial  might  be  lessened  to 
your  apprehension,  and  the  unhappiness  which  it  has  caused, 
materially  mitigated  ?     Try  it  and  see. 

Some  object  of  present  desire  is  invested  with  attractions  absorb- 
ing your  thoughts  and  putting  in  requisition  your  most  strenuous 
efforts.  How  comparatively,  yea,  how  utterly  valueless,  that  objec* 
may  soon  be  esteemed,  in  consequence  of  some  change  in  the  point 
from  which  it  is  seen,  is  matter  of  experience  with  all  who  have 
spent  many  years  in  this  world  of  vicissitude.  The  indulgences 
oftentimes  so  eagerly  longed  for  by  the  young,  do  not  furnish  the 
enjoyment  they  promised.  The  amusements  now  so  inviting,  may 
ere  long  be  regarded  with  utter  disgust.  The  gold  that  glittered 
so  brightly  in  prospect,  becomes  dim  in  possession.  The  antici- 
pated advantages  of  a  new  location  or  employment,  are  perhaps 
much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  considerations  which  become 
apparent  only  when  the  change  has  been  actually  effected. 

Have  your  expectations  been  disappointed,  your  purposes  broken 
off,  your  hopes  crushed,  and  do  the  blinding  tears  oft  come  unbid- 
den to  your  eyes,  when  you  look  on  the  dark  and  thorny  way  in 
which  you  have  been  led?  Take  a  view  of  these  things  from 
another  point,  and  you  may  see  in  all  this  the  evidence  of  your 
Father's  care  for  your  highest  interests — from  that  desolate  tract 
may  come  to  your  ears  the  accents  of  His  love,  "  Arise  and  depart, 
for  this  is  not  your  rest,"  and  you  may  discover  that  earth  has  been 
mercifully  stripped  of  its  charms  to  let  you  see 

"  The  loveliness  of  paradise  beyond — 
The  vast  bright  prospects  of  eternity." 

The  engineer  who  is  to  lay  the  track  of  a  rail-road,  must  acquaint 
himself  in  detail  with  the  country  through  which  it  is  to  pass,  in 
i4s  swells  and  depressions,  in  the  position  of  its  hills,  the  course  of 
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Its  streams,  and  the  character  of  its  soil ;  but  he  must  also  sui^ey 
it  as  a  whole  from  some  commanding  eminence,  and  combining 
his  local  with  his  general  observations,  he  is  able  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  result. 

The  painter  who  seeks  to  transfer  the  landscape  to  the  canvass, 
has  need  to  study  it  from  various  points,  to  get  the  impression  of 
its  features  in  different  positions,  and  then  select  that  which  com- 
bines most  advantages  of  view,  for  sketching  the  plan  of  his  work. 

It  is  possible  to  think  correctly  on  many  moral  subjects,  to  dis- 
charge irreproachably  many  social  duties,  and  yet  fail  of  estima- 
ting justly  the  great  end  and  highest  obligations  of  our  being. — 
While  in  the  train  of  thought  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling,  I 
would  find  reasons  for  contentment  with  the  condition  which  Provi- 
dence has  allotted  me,  for  a  charitable  construction  of  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  others — for  a  respectful  consideration  of  the  opinions 
of  those  who  entertain  views  differing  from  my  own  ;  I  would 
make  it  my  aim  to  contemplate  all  that  lies  within  my  term  ol 
probation,  from  the  sacred  elevation  of  revealed  truth,  and  through 
the  medium  of  love  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
In  that  pure  calm  light,  this  world  will  look  most  beautiful,  its 
comforts  will  be  enjoyed  with  the  sweetest  relish,  and  it^  sufferings 
counted  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  hereafter  to  be 
revealed. 


SYMPATHY. 

BY     MRS.     S.     M.     CLARKE 

"Earth  has  no  sympathy — this  lesson  stem 
Humanity  may  shrink  from,  but  mus«,  learn." — Anoh. 

Ha?  earth  no  sympathy  7    What  then  can  bind, 
With  power  so  potent  too,  the  mind  to  mind  1 
Had  earth  no  sympathy  no  tears  would  flow, 
In  heart- felt  sorrow,  for  another's  woe  ; 
The  joyless  spirit  then  would  weary  roam, 
A  stranger  to  the  dear  delight  of  home ; 
And  lonely,  desolate,  with  grief  oppress'd, 
Find  on  the  earth  no  spot  of  peaceful  rest. 
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What  throws  a  charm  around  life's  devious  way  j 

Gives  to  the  rising  sun  a  brighter  ray ; 

Imparts  new  beauty  to  the  lovely  flowers, 

That  summer  wreathes  around  her  shady  bowerji ; 

Decks  with  a  richer  green  the  meadows  o'er; 

Bears  softer  music  from  the  distant  shore  1 

'Tis  kindred  smile,  a  friend's  familiar  face, 

That  lends,  to  nature's  charms,  a  double  grace ; 

A  stronger  spell  casts  o'er  the  starlit  sea, 

Whose  rippling  waves  wake  sweet,  wild  melody ; 

More  soothing  stillness  in  the  mystic  vale, 

Where  softly  sleep  the  silver  moon-beams  pale  ; 

Reveals  a  holier  language  from  the  sky. 

As  worlds  o'er  worlds  float  in  immensity ; 

While  sparkling  dews,  that  give  the  blossoms  birth, 

Send  richer  incense  from  the  grateful  earth. 

What  touch  the  heart's  neglected  lyre  awakes, 
When  music  on  the  air  so  softly  breaks, 
At  intervals,  in  sweet  harmonious  sound, 
As  if  it  came  from  angel  harps  around. 
Folded  within  their  light  and  downy  wings. 
And,  as  they  soar'd,  they  touch'd  the  thrilling  strings, 
Whose  tones  fall  on  the  ear  like  heavenly  love, 
Raising  the  spirit  to  the  world  above  'i 

What  bids  us  often  turn  our  earnest  eye, 
In  the  still  evening,  to  the  distant  sky ; 
Ask  each  bright  star  if  man  has  found  a  home 
Upon  its  shining  soil,  its  lofty  dome  ; 
Then,  as  the  truth  sublime  is  heard  in  heaven, 
From  thousand  tongues,  from  every  star  of  even, 
Turns  our  enraptured  thoughts  the  earth  abroad 
To  rise  with  nature's  incense  to  her  God  1 
O  Sympathy !  thine  is  the  magic  power  ! 
We  feel  thy  influence  from  our  natal  hour. 

The  "  still,  small  voice,"  that,  at  the  early  dawn 
So  softly  floats  upon  the  breath  of  morn, 
That  whispers — "  God  is  love" — to  the  distress'd 
And  finds  an  echo  in  each  human  breast; 
The  gentle  power  that  moves  the  heart  to  love, 
That  binds,  in  union  sweet,  the  hosts  above — 
All  nature  blends  in  harmony  divine, 
We  know,  O  gentle  Sympathy !  is  thine. 


EARLY    TRIALS. 

BY    ALICE    CRAIG. 

"The  smiles,   the   tears   o     childhood's  years." 

Every  body,  in  these  days,  writes  reminiscences, — every  body, 
that  is,  who  writes  at  all — and  why  should  not  I?  Perhaps  the 
drop  thus  overflowing  from  a  full  heart,  may  produce  the  happy 
effect  of  refreshing  some  thirsty  soil  in  which  that  plant  of  exceed- 
ing worth, — a  disposition  to  undertake,  or  to  persevere  in,  a  good 
work  or  way,  is  languishing  for  lack  of  this  shght  encouragement. 

My  earliest  recollections  are  of  a  home  which  taste,  wealth  and 
affection  combined  to  render  a  paradise  of  elegance  and  happiness. 
In  this  home  glided  away  the  first  ten  years  of  my  life,  during 
which,  so  "  few  and  far  between"  were  my  causes  of  sorrow,  that 
I  remember  none  worth  recording  here.  But  this  dream-like 
serenity  could  not  last, — the  course  of  human  hfe  cannot  remain 
long  unclouded, — and  he  is  wise  who  hath  so  ordained.  One 
morning— I  had  been  allowed  to  sleep  later  than  usual — when  I 
awoke,  my  father  stood  beside  my  bed  :  he  was  about  to  leave 
home  for  a  short  absence,  and  had  come  to  give  and  receive  the 
customary  good-bye  kiss.  '-You  have  slept  well,  my  love,"  he  said, 
— "  I  could  wish  your  sleep  might  never  be  less  calm."  There 
were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  an  unusual  melancholy  in  his  manner 
as  he  spoke,  which  impressed  me  sadly.  He  withdrew,  and  I  rose 
immediately.  When  I  entered  the  breakfast  parlor,  my  mother, 
brother  and  sister  were  talking  earnestly,  and  their  serious  looks 
deepened  the  shadow  which  my  father's  manner  had  left  on  my 
feelings.  I  forgot  my  breakfast  in  listening  to  their  conversation. 
i)y  degrees  I  comprehended  its  import.  A  change  had  taken  place 
ill  our  circumstances,  and  we  must  leave  our  beautiful  home  for 
another  and  much  more  humble  one.  My  mother  spoke  pensively, 
but  not  gloomily,  of  this  necessity  ;  my  brother,  with  a  manly 
^effort  to  be  cheerful,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  frowns  of  fortune. 
Lizzie,  with  a  sweet  but  rather  sad  smile,  remarked  that  ''we  could 
be  happy  any  where,  so  long  as  we  could  live  together,  but  she 
feared  our  friends  would  not  find  as  much  pleasure  in  visiting  us 
as  formerly."     "  If  their  friendship  is  for  our  house  and  furniture," 
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said  OliveFj  ''  they  will  forsake  us,  of  course  ;  but  I  hope,  Lizzie, 
we  have  too  much  spirit  to  care  for  them  :  we  shall  now  see  who 
are  our  real  friends."  My  father  returned,  weary  and  disheart- 
ened ;  it  was  evident  that  no  success  had  rewarded  his  exertions, 
whatever  they  had  been,  throughout  the  day.  My  mother  attempt- 
ed to  cheer  him,  by  expressing  her  pleasure  in  the  thought  that 
the  small  fortune  which  my  uncle  had  left  to  "the  children"  would 
enable  us  still  to  live  very  comfortably  ;- — but,  though  he  responded 
affectionately  to  her  remarks,  he  appeared  to  gather  httle  anima- 
tion therefrom.  Before  morning  he  was  dangerously  ill, — a  violent 
fever  had  seized  him.  As  his  illness  increased,  the  incoherent 
words  which  sometimes  escaped  him  in  his  troubled  sleep  revealed 
what  he  had  not,  before,  communicated  to  his  family — that  the 
source  of  his  most  poignant  grief  was,  a  belief  that  all  his  property 
would  be  insufficient  to  pay  his  just  debts,  and  that  others,  beside 
his  own  family,  would  suffer  loss  and  sorrow  through  his  instru- 
mentality. I  savv^  my  brother  and  sister  speaking  apart  with  each 
other,  and  Oliver,  immediately  afterwards,  left  the  house,  and  was 
absent  several  hours.  When  he  returned,  he  conversed  a  few 
moments  with  mother  and  Lizzie,  and  then  the  former,  as  I  sup- 
posed, imparted  the  substance  of  what  they  had  been  saying  to  my 
father.  I  shall  never  forget  his  glad  and  grateful  look  as  he  lis- 
tened, or  the  fervor  with  which  he  thanked,  first  his  God,  and  then 
his  children,  that  so  great  a  burthen  had  been  removed  from  him 
in  his  last^hours.  He  lived  but  two  days  longer  ;  and,  within  a 
week  after  his  death,  we  removed  from  the  house  which  we  all 
loved  so  well,  to  another,  whose  narrow  limits  and  cheap  furniture 
contrasted  strangely,  in  my  eyes,  with  our  late  splendor.  But  grief 
for  the  loss  of  our  beloved  parent  absorbed  every  minor  regret,  and 
I  sincerely  believe  that  not  a  tear  v^^as  given  to  our  change  of  for- 
tune. We  were,  one  morning,  surprised  by  a  call  from  Mr.  Sloane, 
a  fur  merchant  with  whom  my  father  had  been  used  to  deal,  but 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  family  was  slight.  He  informed  my 
mother,  in  few  words,  that  he  had  heard  and  approv^ed  of  the  late 
conduct  of  her  children  ;  that  he  understood  they  had  still  a  few 
hundred  dollars  which  they  wished  to  invest  in  some  profitable 
business,  and,  as  he  was  just  now  in  want  of  a  young  man  on 
whose  intelligence  and  probity  he  could  rely,  he  had  come  to  offer 
her  son  a  situation  in  his  own  establishment.     He  concluded  bv 
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saying  he  •'  would  call  at  the  same  hour  to-mcirow,  and  learn  h«r 
decision."  This  proposal  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  direct  provi- 
dence in  her  favor,  and  the  resolution  to  accept  it  was  '  unanimous.^ 
Oliver  went  out,  to  execute  some  commissions  for  mother :  toward 
evening  he  came  in,  looking  sad  and  anxious. 

"  What  has  happened  now,  Oily  ?"  asked  my  sister :  "some  new 
trouble,  I  am  afraid." 

"  You  have  guessed,  Lizzie.  We  are  likely  to  have  abundant 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  comfortless  adage, — 'misfortunes  never 
come  singly.'  I  went  to  market  for  mother,  and  met  there  a  pale 
sorrowful  looking  woman,  whom  I  recognized  as  the  wife  of  John 
Wilde,  a  carman  who  used  to  work  for  father,  but  whom  I  have 
not  lately  seen.  I  inquired  of  Mrs.  Wilde  about  her  husband,  and 
she  repHed  that  he  had  been  sick  nearly  two  months.  She  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  me  that  they  were  very,  very  poor.  For  three 
years,  she  said,  in  order  to  '  save  something  for  a  rainy  day,'  she 
had  supported  their  family  by  her  own  exertions,  and  her  husband 
had  permitted  his  wages,  supposing  them  perfectly  safe,  to  remain 
in  my  father's  hands.  His  illness  had  disabled  her  in  her  labors, 
and  when  they  had  consumed  the  little  that  she  had  by  her,  and 
would  have  drawn  on  the  hoarded  fund,  their  employer  had  failed 
and  all  was  lost.  Imagine  my  feelings,  Lizzie,  on  hearing  this. 
I  replied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  poor  woman  a  slight 
hope — what  could  I  do  less — and  came  home  to  speak  with  you." 

"  That  was  hardly  necessary  ;  we  cannot  doubt  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  do." 

"  I  must  decline  good  Mr.  Sloane's  proposal,  and  find  a  situation 
simply  as  clerk." 

"  And  I  as  teacher  ;  that  is  right,  brother :  instead  of  living  at 
ease  on  what  others  should  have — we  will  maintain  ourselves,  and 
be  grateful  that  we  are  capable  of  so  doing." 

My  mother,  in  a  half-stifled  voice,  said  something  of  which  I 
could  only  catch  the  words — "Little  Alice's  share," — but  both 
Ohver  and  Lizzie  responded  a  determined  negative,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped.  Mr.  Sloane  called,  as  he  had  appointed,  and 
received  my  brother's  rejection  of  his  kind  offer,  and  the  proper 
explanation  thereof.  He  expressed  much  regret,  but  also  warmly 
applauded  Oliver's  motives.  While  they  were  yet  speaking,  a  note 
was  brought  in  and  given  to  our  mother :  she  cast  her  eye  over 
the  contents,  and,  with  a  fallen  and  disturbed  countenance,  handed 
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it  to  my  sister.  I  saw  Lizzie's  cheek  become  pale,  and  her  iiand 
tremble  as  she  read  ;  but  she  too  remained  silent,  and  only  passed 
the  note  to  Oliver.  He  perused  it  with  flashing  eyes,  and  when 
he  had  done  so,  crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand,  with  a  gesture  of 
anger  that  startled  me.  A  glance  at  his  sister's  averted  head 
seemed  to  change  the  color  of  his  emotions  :  "  What  shall  we  do, 
dear  Lizzie  ?"'  he  asked — "  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  say  yes  to  Mr. 
Sloane."  "  There  is  but  one  right  way,"  she  rephed,  raising  her 
eyes  to  his,  and  speaking  with  an  unfakering  voice  :  "  let  us  walk 
in  it,  though  the  whole  world  cast  us  off  for  doing  so."  She  left 
the  room  when  she  ceased  speaking,  and  Mr.  Sloane,  who  had 
been  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  passing  before  him,  soon 
took  leave.  It  was  long  before  I  comprehended  all  that  I  have 
described.  This  I  knew — Mr.  Sloane  had  exerted  himself,  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  to  further  the  wishes  of  my  brother  and 
sister,  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  Oliver  a  clerkship  in  a 
large  mercantile  establishment,  and  for  Lizzie,  a  situation  as  teacher 
in  a  boarding  school.  I  also  knew  that  but  few  of  the  ladies  or 
gentlemen  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see,  now  called  at  our 
house,  or  recognized  us  when  we  met  them  in  the  street.  Oliver 
boarded  with  us,  but  Lizzie  was  at  home  only  on  the  first  and  last 
days  of  the  week.  For  two  years  after  my  father's  death,  riiy 
mother  taught  me  herself;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  she  placed  me 
in  a  day  school,  within  a  short  walk  of  our  dwelling.  I  reached 
my  fifteenth  year,  in  spite  of  the  sorrowful  acts  in  the  drama  of 
life,  which  I  had  witnessed,  and,  indeed,  borne  a  part  in, — I  was 
still  "  little  Alice," — the  light  of  heart — the  buoyant  of  spirit — the 
pet  and  plaything  of  our  affectionate  circle.  It  was  Monday 
morning, — my  sister  was  leaving  home,  to  commence  her  usual 
weekly  employment.  I  accompanied  her  a  part  of  the  way,  and, 
when  I  returned,  threw  my  bonnet  on  a  chair,  myself  on  a  foot- 
stool, and,  burying  my  face  in  my  mother's  lap,  burst  into  tears — 
which  I  had  been  struggling  hard,  for  several  hours,  to  suppress. 
She  inquired,  anxiously,  what  had  grieved  me. 

"  Lizzie — mother,"  I  replied  :  "  did  you  not  see  how  pale  she 
was,  and  how  glassy  her  dear  eyes  are  becoming?  I  do  not  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  her,  but  I  know  she  is  neither  well  nor 
happy.  She  was  cheerful,  but  I  am  sure  it  must  have  cost  her  a 
painful  effort  to  appear  so." 

"  I  observed  it  all,  my  child,"  said  my  mother  ;  herself  weeping. 
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^  Lizzie  is,  evidently,  not  well ;  I  begin  to  fear  her  labors  are  too 
great  for  her  strength.     I  wish  we  could  hghten  them." 

"  It  occurs  to  me,  mother,  that  but  a  small  share  in  the  '  losses 
and  crosses'  to  which  those  I  love  have  been  subjected,  has  been 
allotted  to  me.     How  is  it  that  my  brother  and  sister  are  obliged 
to  toil  incessantly,  while  I  am  living  at  ease,  and  in  comparativ 
idleness  ?" 

My  mother  hesitated  ;  but  I  had  ventured  a  question  that  I  had 
long  wished  to  ask,  and  both  curiosity  and  affection  impelled  me 
to  persevere.     I  obtained,  at  length,  the  following  recital. 

"  A  few  weeks  before  your  father's  death,  Oliver,  Elizabeth  and 
yourself  inherited,  from  his  brother,  a  fortune  which,  though  not 
large,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  all  our  real  wants,  had  not 
your  brother  and  sister  chosen  to  part  with  more  than  half  their 
shares,  to  complete  the  payment  of  your  father's  debts.  Oliver 
was  assured,  by  those  to  whom  the  estate  had  been  assigned,  that 
no  debt  of  any  amount  would  remain  uncancelled  ;  but,  by  some 
unaccountable  error,  poor  John  Wilde's  claim  had  been  overlooked, 
and  Oliver  only  learned  it  in  time  to  prevent  his  investing  the 
remainder  of  his  own  and  Lizzie's  money  in  business  with  Mr. 
Sloane.  Your  part  of  your  uncle's  bequest  remained  untouched, 
and  I  urged  that  it  should  be  made  use  of,  but  neither  Oliver  or 
Lizzie  would  listen  to  me.  '  She  will  need  it,  mother — and  you 
will  need  it,'  said  they  ;  '  Alice  is  too  young  to  support  herself,  and 
too  young  to  know  her  own  mind,  were  we  to  consult  her.'"     • 

"  But  the  note,  mother,  that  was  brought  to  you  while  Mr. 
Sloane  was  here  ?" 

"  Ah,  the  note — yes,  that  was  a  severe  trial  of  poor  Lizzie's  in- 
tegrity. I  know  you  have  not  forgotten  young  Mr.  Lyttle,  who 
was  so  much  with  your  brother  before  your  father's  death.  He  and 
Lizzie  were  engaged  to  be  married, — with  the  approbation  of  the 
parents  of  both.  After  your  father's  failure,  Walter  Lyttle  did 
not,  like  many  others,  desert  the  house,  but  continued  as  attentive 
as  before.  He  really  seemed  devoted  to  Lizzie,  and  her  attach- 
ment naturally  gathered  strength  from  this  circumstance  :  but  his 
father  is  a  violent  and  often  unreasonable  man  ;  1  do  not  yet  know 
how  far  Walter  was  guilty  or  innocent  in  what  followed, — I  only 
know  that  the  note  to  which  you  have  alluded  was  an  unwarrant- 
able piece  of  cruelty.  It  was  from  old  Mr.  Lyttle,  and  informed 
me  that,  while  he  had  supposed  my  daughter  still  possessed  an 
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independence,  he  had  not  meddled  with  his  son's  engag-ement: 
but,  if  my  family,  as  he  understood,  had  determined  to  beggar 
themselves,  he  forewarned  me  that  they  and  Walter  Lyttle  must 
Ijenceforth  be  strangers.  You  recollect  at  what  a  critical  moment 
this  communication  was  made  to  me :  I  could  only  give  it  in 
silence  to  my  children.  Even  Oliver  wavered,  for  his  sister's  sake — 
but  Lizzie  faltered  not.  Mr.  Sloane  contrived  to  possess  himself 
of  the  truth  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  assisted  in  confirming 
the  friendship  which  he  has  ever  since  shewn  us.  Lizzie's  hero- 
ism, or  rather  her  piety,  proved  genuine  ;  it  not  only  withstood  the 
crisis  of  crushed  hope  and  disappointed  affection,  but  has  borne  her 
nobly  onward  in  the  laborious  and  self-denying  path  which  she 
adopted.  I  have  lately  begun  to  fear  that  her  meek  and  resolute 
spirit  is  sustaining  a  more  grievous  burthen  than  I  have  suspected." 

"  And  what  became  of  Walter  Lyttle  ?" 

"  He  left  home,  immediately  after  his  father's  determination  re- 
specting Lizzie  was  declared,  and  is  still  abroad.  I  do  not  think 
she  has  ever  since  seen  him." 

I  reflected  some  moments  on  what  my  mother  had  told  me,  and 
broke  our  silence  with  an  earnest  wish  that  I  were  able  to  perform 
Lizzie's  office  at  school,  and  allow  her  to  enjoy,  for  a  time,  the  rest 
and  quiet  of  home. 

"  I  was  just  making  the  same  wish,  my  love.  You  are  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  do  what  your  sister  does,  or  command 
her,  salary  ;  but  Mrs.  H.  would,  perhaps,  allow  you  board  and 
tuition  in  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  for  your 
services  in  instructing  small  classes.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  you,  and  if  you  were  willing  to  undertake,  I  think  Lizzie 
would  consent,  at  least  for  a  few  months,  to  our  plan." 

"  She  must — she  shall," — and  I  clapped  my  hands  joyfully  at  the 
idea.  She  did  consent,  and  Mrs.  H.  also  consented.  I  have  been 
nearly  a  year  in  the  school.  I  find,  it  is  true,  a  difference  between  the 
routine  of  duties  and  recreations  to  which  I  have  now  to  conform, 
and  the  freedom  of  my  former  life.  I  have  had  trials,  both  of  tem- 
per and  feeling, — but  I  have  been  enabled  to  move  steadily  and 
cheerfully  forward,  in  the  face  of  all  that  has  been  given  me  to  do 
and.  to  endure.  My  sister  is  much  improved,  but  is  not  quite  re- 
stored to  her  former  self  I  am  decided  that  she  shall  not  again 
enter  school,  and  am  striving,  as  studiously  as  my  long  habit  oi 
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playing  "  little  Alice"  will  admit,  to  make  myself  competent  to  fill 
her  station  here,  with  her  zeal  and  ability.  1  am  encouraged  to 
hope  that  I  shall,  ultimately,  succeed.  Six  months  ago,  there  came 
here  a  very  sweet  girl,  who  was  allotted  a  share  of  my  room.  I 
loved  her  '  at  sight,'  and  my  interest  in  her  increased  when  I  learned 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  very  John  Wilde^  to  cancel  whose 
claim  on  my  father's  estate,  my  brother  and  sister  had  made  them 
selves  poor.  I  was  curious  to  know  by  what  change  of  fortune 
the  former  laborer  had  become  rich  enough  to  place  his  daughter 
in  such  a  school  as  Mrs.  H's.,  and  was  not  long  in  obtaining  the 
coveted  knowledge.  With  the  money  which  he  received  from 
Oliver,  he  opened  a  variety  store  in  a  neighboring  town,  his  wife's 
ingenuity  and  taste  assisting  him  in  conducting  it.  A  legacy  from 
a  distant  relative  enabled  him,  subsequently,  to  enlarge  his  stock 
in  trade, — he  was  careful  and  fortunate  in  his  speculations,  and, 
at  the  close  of  six  years,  is  a  flourishing  and,  it  is  thought,  wealthy 
merchant.  He  remembers,  with  gratitude,  the  noble  behavior  of 
my  brother  and  sister,  which,  he  affirms,  saved  him  from  the  grave, 
and  his  family  from  an  alms-house.  Anna  is  a  lovely  girl ;  she 
has  accompanied  me,  several  times,  in  my  weekly  visits  at  home, 
and,  unless  I  strangely  mistake,  her  previous  friendly  opinion  has 
been  advanced  by  these  visits,  and  is  sincerely  reciprocated, — par- 
ticularly by  Oliver.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  a  right  to 
tell  this,  as  it  is  a  family  secret;  but  I  have  inflicted  on  the  reader 
so  many  of  our  causes  of  sorrow,  that  I  judge  it  only  fair  to  impart 
a  few  of  our  sources  of  pleasure  :  though,  after  all,  we  have  found 
our  highest  happiness  in  following,  against  every  opposing  current, 
the  "golden  rule" — "do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you." 

Reader,  my  "reminiscences"  are  before  you.  While  tracing 
these  "lights  and  shadows"  of  by-gone  years,  I  seem,  not  only  "to 
have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again," — but  to  have  revived  afresh 
my  motives  to  exertion,  and  my  gratitude  to  the  Guard  and  Giver 
of  my  hfe  that  he  has  endowed  me  with  the  power  and  the  will  to 
be  useful,  in  some  slight  degree,  to  my  fellow  beings.  1  have 
formed  new  resolves  of  industry  and  fidelity ;  and,  if  my  simple 
narrative  incite  one  young  person,  in  like  circumstances  with  my- 
self, to  similar  emotions  and  resolves,  "  Little  Alice"  has  not  given 
her  history  to  the  world  in  vain. 


THE    MERCY    OF   GOD. 

BY    CAROLINE   MAY. 

Truly  thy  name  is  Love,  O  God! 

Thy  mercy  seems  to  me, 
Immeasurably  broad  and  deep, 

A  vast  unfathomed  sea. 

Here,  treasures  of  great  wealth  are  hid ; 

And  all  who  are  inclined, 
May  seek  for  pearls  of  untold  price. 

And  all  who  seek  may  find. 

Here,  those  who  feel  their  garments  stained 

By  guilt  unseen,  or  seen, 
May  wash  their  darkest  spots  away, 

And  be  forever  clean. 

Here,  those  who  through  temptation's  power 

Are  faint,  and  sick,  and  sad, 
May  bathe  at  morn,  and  bathe  at  night. 

Till  they  are  strong  and  glad. 

But  oh !  no  storms  are  ever  known 

Upon  this  strengthening  sea. 
No  howling  winds,  no  angry  waves, 

Or  tempest-treachery. 

No  trembling  bark  upon  this  tide 

Was  ever  made  a  wreck, 
When  Faith  was  at  the  helm,  and  Hope 

Gave  orders  on  the  deck. 

Never  has  any  fearful  soul. 

Within  its  deeps  been  drowned ; 
Never  has  aught  but  sin  been  lost. 

Or  aught  but  safety  found.  , 

« 

The  sunshine  of  thy  smile  beams  here, 

Thy  cov'nant  bow  above, 
Making  as  beautiful  as  safe. 

The  ocean  of  thy  love. 

Here  would  1  seek  my  only  wealth ; 

Here  wash  my  garments  white ; 
Here  strengthen  my  enfeebled  soul, 

And  bathe  at  morn  and  night. 

Here  would  I  launch  my  little  bark ; 

Give  faith  and  hope  to  me. 
And  let  thy  Spirit  guide  its  course 

On  to  Eternity ! 
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TO  BIENAIM^'S  STATUE  OF  INNOCENCE. 

BY   MRS.   JULIET   H.    L.    CAMPBELL. 

Oh,  Innocence,  so  beautifully  imaged 

From  the  pure  Parian,  by  a  hand  inspired ! 
Bright  fable,  from  the  Sculptor's  brain  up-springing, 

When  by  the  rapture  of  his  fancy  fired ! 
"We  read  thee  as  a  story,  child  of  Art, 
And  find  a  moral,  echoing  through  the  heart- 
Secure  in  purity,  thy  trusting  spirit, 

Seeth  no  evil,  in  this  world  of  guile ; 
And  all  things  beam  with  glory,  only  borrowed 

From  the  fair  sunshine  of  thy  seraph  smile ; 
Thy  heart,  a  brighthued  prism,  interposes 
Before  thy  vision,  lending  earth  its  roses. 

And  thou  hast  clasp'd  the  serpent  to  thy  bosom, 

In  fondest  faith,  and  unsuspecting  trust. 
Without  a  doubt,  or  dread  of  coming  evil, — 

Confiding,  as  the  pure  heart  ever  must. 
Alas,  alas  !  that  the  betrayer's  sting, 
Finds  easiest  access  to  the  fairest  thing ! 

Oh,  'twas  a  maxim  worthy  of  its  Giver,  '  * 

Breathed  in  the  teachings  of  the  Son  of  God, 

When  blending  purity,  with  heavenly  wisdom, 
'Mid  the  conspiracies  of  earth  he  trod. 

"  Be  ye  like  doves,  my  followers,  void  of  guile, 

And  wise  as  serpents,  yet  without  their  wile." 


THE   RISING    SUN. 

BY   MRS.   S.   M.    CLARKE. 

The  rising  sun  is  glorious,  when  he  first  emerges  from  the  east, 
with  a  royal  crown  of  gold  and  crimson  clouds,  softened  by  the 
clear,  rich  blue  of  heaven.  He  lingers  a  moment,  on  the  verge  oi 
the  horizon,  as  if  to  bathe  once  more  in  "  Ocean's  liquid  wave  ;" 
then,  swift  as  thought,  he  bounds  above  the  mighty  waste  of 
waters  !  Bright,  "  onward,  upward"  is  his  glorious  course.  Nature 
rejoices  to  behold  her  King,  and  offers  at  his  shrine  her  fragrant 
dew  ;  she  speaks  her  gratitude  in  whispering  gales,  and  smiles  at 
his  approach  from  every  opening  flower. 
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CROCUS,  CHINA  ASTER,  AND  MORNING  GIX)RY. 

SEE      FLOWER      PLATE. 
CAIililSTEPHUS    CHINENSIS.    Cliina   Aster. 

Gen.  Char. — Ray  flowers  numerous — involucre  hemispherical 
— receptacle  subconvex^ — pappus  doudle — outer  series  short,  with 
the  setae  united  into  a  crown. 

Spec.  Char. — Stem  hispid — branches  divergent  one-flowered — 
leaves  ovate,  coarsely  dentate,  cuneate  at  base.  Flower  rays,  dark 
purple.  This  flower  is  a  native  of  China,  blossoms  from  July  to 
September,  and  is  easily  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant.  The  China 
Aster  is  the  eniblem  of  variety. 

CROCUS  VERNUS.    Spring    Crocus. 

Gen.  Char. — Perianth  funnel-form — the  segments  united  at 
base  into  a  long  and  slender  tube — stigma  three-cleft,  crested — the 
long  tube  of  the  flower  sessile  upon  the  bulb. 

Spec.  Char. — Stem  bulbous,  scape  an  inch  or  two  high,  three- 
sided.  Anthers  yellow,  sagittate.  The  Crocus  is  propagated  in 
gardens  chiefly  by  bulbs,  flowers  in  March  or  April,  and  is  the 
emblem  oi  youthfulness. 

PHARBITIS    NIL.    Morning    Glory. 

Gen.  Char. — Stigma  capitate,  granulate.  Ovary  three — rarely 
four-celled,  cells  two-seeded. 

Spec.  Char. — Leaves  cordate,  three-lobed — flowers  half  five- 
cleft,  peduncle  shorter  than*  the  petioles,  stem  and  leaves  somewhat 
hairy.  This  is  a  beautiful  twining  plant,  raised  from  the  seed,  and 
flowers  from  July  to  Sept.     It  is  the  emblem  of  constancy. 
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We  present  our  readers  this  month  with  a  beautiful  plate  of 
Kingston  in  Canada  West.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Old  Fort 
Frontenac  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  opposite  Wolf 
Island.  This  town  was  founded  in  1784,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  populous  in  the  Province.  Its  situation,  as  an  entrepot  be- 
between  Canada  East  and  West  and  the  United  States,  is  very 
advantageous.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  and  admits  vessels  of  the 
largest  size. 
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OR   SECOND  THOUGHTS  ARE  BEST. 

BY    MRS.    S.    T.    MARTYN. 
CHAPTER    I. THE    ORPHAN. 

"  I  am  a  lone  stray  thing,  whose  little  life 
By  strangers'  bounty  cherish 'd,  like  a  wave 
That  from  the  summer  sea  a  wanton  breeze 
Lifts  for  a  moment's  sparkle,  will  ^subside 
Light  as  it  rose,  nor  leave  a  sigh  in  breaking." 

The  large  old  library  at  CumnorHall,  was  a  magnificent  room, 
with  its  panelling  of  oak  richly  carved  in  wreaths  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  its  ceiling  of  stucco  work,  artfully  contrived  to  represent  a 
hollow  dome  in  which  a  shadowy  company  of  angels  and  cherubs 
were  assembled — its  lofty  windows  of  stained  glass,  and  last,  not 
least,  its  treasured  wealth  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  from 
the  ponderous  black  letter  tome,  down  to  the  light  and  graceful 
annual,  the  butterfly  of  letters,  whose  fitting  home  is  the  drawing- 
room  or  the  boudoir.  On  either  side  of  the  capacious  fire-place 
was  a  large  panel  on  the  wall,  painted  in  oil,  very  dark  and  old, 
yet  producing  a  fine  effect,  and  harmonizing  admirably  with  the 
general  aspect  of  the  apartment,  which  was  antique,  though  none 
of  the  appliances  of  modern  taste  and  luxury  were  wanting  there. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  a  carpet  that  yielded  to  the  foot  like 
down.  The  rich  hangings  of  damask,  fell  in  heavy  folds  to  the 
ground,  imparting  a  dehghtful  sense  of  warmth  and  comfort — the 
Florentine  table  of  veined  agate  in  Mosaic,  was  a  gem  of  art — and 
scattered  about  the  room  in  picturesque  confusion,  were  couches, 
divans  and  fauteuils,  whose  elastic  softness  promised  the  very  per- 
fection t)f  dreamy  and  indolent  enjoyment. 

In  this  room,  at  the  close  of  a  winter's  day,  sat  Sir  John  Ellerton, 
the  master  of  Cumnor  Hall,  in  his  accustomed  arm  chair,  but  with 
a  look  of  care  on  his  broad  and  somewhat  stolid  features,  which 
they  seldom  wore.  The  fire  was  burning  brightly  in  the  grate, 
the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  chess  table  placed  by  his  side,  but 
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the  evening  game,  played  for  the  last  fifteen  years  with  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  who  resided  with  his  patron,  was  not  yet  commenced. 
Something  it  was  evident,  had  occurred  to  disturb  "  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,"  and  his  placid  companion,  the  middle-aged  lady*seated 
opposite,  partook  the  anxiety  visible  in  his  countenance.  Their 
conversation  had  been  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant 
with  lights,  but  was  resumed  on  his  departure  from  the  room,  with 
little  regard  to  the  clergyman,  who,  absorbed  in  reading,  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  passing  events. 

"As  you  observed,  brother,"  said  the  lady,  "the  poor  child  has 
no  one  but  us  to  whom  she  can  look  for  kindness,  so  alone  as  she 
is  in  the  world." 

Aunt  Penelope,  or  Aunt  Pen  as  she  was  always  called,  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  putting  her  own  kind  thoughts  into  the  mouth  of 
others,  and  when  once  there,  they  seemed  so  natural  and  proper 
that  they  were  often  acted  upon  as  original  suggestions,  by  those 
who  would  have  been  the  last  to  take  counsel  of  the  venerable 
spinster,  in  any  other  form.  On  the  present  occasion,  her  com- 
panion replied  somewhat  pompously — 

"  It  was  certainly  very  right,  that  my  sister,  Mrs.  Clifford,  should 
place  her  orphan  child  at  my  disposal,  particularly  since  none  of 
her  father's  family  came  forward  to  claim  her,  but  what  am  I  to 
do  with  such  a  charge  ?" 

"  Do,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Pen  hastily — "  why  keep  her,  to  be  sure, 
and  thank  heaven  for  such  a  Godsend  as  a  child  within  these  old 
walls,  that  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  echo  the  sound  of  youth- 
ful voices.  To  be  sure  she  is  a  little  sad  just  now,  poor  thing, 
what  with  her  mother's  death  and  coming  among  strangers,  but 
the  Hall  looks  more  cheerful  already,  and  even  the  sunshine  seems 
to  lino^er  about  us  more  lovinsrlv  since  she  came." 

"But  you  know  the  estates  are  all  strictly  entailed,  and  must  go 
at  my  death  to  my  cousin  Geoffrey,  the  scoundrel,  whom  I  hate 
with  all  my  heart.  Could  this  girl  take  his  place  as  my  heiress, 
then  indeed  1  might  be  glad  of  the  chance  that  has  brought  her 
to  me,  but  as  it  is,  she  will  be  likely  to  give  me  nothing  but  trou- 
ble and  expense.  She  must  be  clothed  and  educated,  and  all  those 
things,  and. in  the  end  will  be  filling  my  quiet  house  with  vanity 
and  nonsense  hke  all  the  rest  of  her  sex." 

It  was  plain  that  Sir  John  was  working  himself  up  into  an  un 
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comfortable  state  of  excitement,  but  Aunt  Pen  knew  well  how  to 
pour  oil  upon  the  waves  of  ill  humor,  for  it  had  been  her  daily 
occupation  the  last  twenty  years. 

'•  Oh,  as  to  the  education,"  she  replied,  "  you  need  not  give  your- 
self a  moment's  thought  about  it,  for  good  Dr.  Fenton  will  teach 
the  child  the  solid  branches,  and  I  can  manage  the  rest ;  and  as  to 
the  expense  of  clothing  and  other  things,  it  will  be  a  mere  trifle 
not  worth  speaking  of  to  you  who  are  so  generous.  And  besides, 
little  Ida  Clifford  is  an  uncommonly  gentle,  quiet  child,  and  will 
fall  into  our  ways  without  any  difficulty." 

On  hearing  her  name  spoken,  the  little  girl,  who  had  been  play- 
ing in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room  during  this  discussion,  came 
timidly  forward,  and  took  her  station  by  the  side  of  the  lady,  look- 
ing up  into  her  face  with  an  earnest,  appealing,  yet  trustful  gaze, 
that  made  its  way  directly  to  her  heart.  The  young  Ida  was 
small  of  her  age,  which  might  be  about  ten  years — thin  and  sallow, 
with  a  cast  of  sadness  upon  her  features,  which  were  redeemed 
from  absolute  plainness  only  by  a  pair  of  magnificent  dark  eyes 
with  delicately  pencilled  eye-brows  and  long  silken  lashes  of  the 
highest  order  of  beauty.  As  Sir  John  beheld  the  helpless,  fragile 
being  who  had  been  thus  thrown  upon  his  bounty  by  her  dying 
mother,  his  better  feehngs  were  all  touched,  and  he  said  in  a  voice 
which  he  vainly  tried  to  render  steady — ''  Well,  if  you  must  have 
it  so,  take  the  child  and  make  what  you  can  of  her.  It  shall  never 
be  said  that  my  father's  son  refused  a  shelter  to  the  orphan  daugh- 
ter of  his  only  sister.  And  now,  my  good  sir,"  turning  to  the  cler- 
gyman, "  for  our  evening's  amusement." 

From  that  hour  the  little  Ida  was  understood  to  be  a  member 
of  the  household  at  Cumncr  Hall,  and  things  flowed  on  in  their 
usual  regular  channel,  varied  occasionally  by  an  ebullition  of  tem- 
per from  the  baronet,  when  the  gout  was  upon  him,  or  the  tedious- 

ness  of  a  grand  dinner  given  to  the  members  of  the  P hunt 

during  the  sporting  season.  Dr.  Fenton  was  charmed  with  the 
docility  and  intelligence  of  his  pupil,  ^vhose  mental  progress  under 
the  careful  instruction  of  her  mother,  had  been  far  beyond  her 
years,  and  it  was  his  pride  and  pleasure  to  initiate  her  into  those 
higher  branches  of  literature  which  are  usually  forbidden  to  the 
sex.  But  though  she  would  sit  for  hours  at  his  side,  without 
weariness  or  impatience,  bending  over  the  classic  page,  or  fathom- 
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ing  the  mysteries  of  sciencCj  her  cheek  would  flush,  and  her  eye 
sparkle  with  delight,  when  released  from  study,  she  was  free  to 
wander  over  the  beautiful  grounds  at  the  Hall,  in  company  with 
Bruno,  a  magnificent  Newfoundland  dog,  who  constituted  himself 
her  special  guardian  on  such  occasions.  This  roving  propensity 
often  drew  upon  her  the  displeasure  of  Aunt  Pen,  who  looked  upon 
the  little  girl,  when  out  of  the  school-room,  as  under  her  special 
charge,  and  was  anxious  to  instruct  her  m  the  various  arts  of  tent 
stitch,  cross  stitch,  (fee,  in  which  the  good  lady  was  herself  a  pro- 
ficient. But  though  Ida  dearly  loved  the  kind  spinster,  she  could 
hot  consent  to  have  the  few  hours  of  freedom  allowed  her,  abridsred 
by  these  in-door  occupations,  and  by  means  of  playful  coaxing, 
and  child-like  wilfulness,  usually  contrived  to  spend  most  of  her 
time  when  away  from  her  tutor,  in  the  open  air,  with  only  Bruno 
for  her  companion.  Aunt  Pen,  (an  elder  sister  of  the  deceased 
Lady  Ellerton,  who  since  the  death  of  the  latter  had  resided  con- 
stantly at  the  Hall.)  did  not  understand  the  character  of  her  pro- 
tegee, and  groaned  in  secret  over  her  deficiency  in  those  domestic 
accomplishments  which  in  her  day  had  constituted  the  sum  total 
of  female  education.  The  truth  was — Ida  Clifford,  though  a  child, 
was  a  deeply  feeling  and  imaginative  one,  with  a  heart  full  of 
warm  emotions  and  glowing  fancies,  which  were  often  unintelligi- 
ble even  to  herself.  She  longed  to  find  some  one  who  could  think 
and  feel  with  her — who  could  explain  to  her  the  sensations  by 
which  she  was  often  bewildered  and  oppressed,  and  to  whom, 
without  fear  of  ridicule  or  censure,  she  could  pour  out  her  heart, 
as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  to  the  mother  who  was  now  no  more. 
Such  a  friend  was  found  by  her,  where  she  had  least  expected  it. 
The  estate  adjoining  that  of  Sir  John  Ellerton,  was  called  the 
Grahge,  and  belonged  to  an  ancient  though  somewhat  decayed 
family  of  the  name  of  Paulet.  Its  present  possessor,  the  Honorable 
Walter  Paulet,  had  recently  returned  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
from  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Italy,  and  was  now,  with  his 
widowed  mother,  living  in  comparative  seclusion  at  the  Grange. 
He  was  a  man  of  thirty -five  pr  six — of  retired  and  studious  habits 
i!;rave  and  reserved  in  manner,  and  to  casual  observers,  plain 
appearance,  though  in  his  pale,  high  forehead,  the  benevolent  e 
pre^sion  of  his  countenance,  and  the  calm  light  of  his  deep  set,  grey 
eyes,  there  was  a  spiritual  beauty  which  was  felt  by  all,  thoug 
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few  were  capable  of  appreciating  it  fully.  In  early  youth,  he  had 
been  ardently  attached  to  the  beautiful  Gertrude  Ellerton,  but  his 
constitutional  shyness  prevented  him  from  declaring  his  passion 
while  her  heart  was  still  free,  and  as  he  stood  near  her  at  the  altar, 
and  heard  the  solemn  words  which  made  her  another's,  and  calmly 
tendered  his  congratulations  to  the  happy  pair,  that  fair  girl  nevei 
once  suspected  the  existence  of  a  passion  which  was  even  then 
drinking  up  the  life  blood  of  his  heart.  Many  months  had  come 
and  gone,  before  his  intense  though  concealed  sorrow  grew  calm — 
then  he  visited  other  lands,  became  by  degrees  interested  in  new 
scenes,  and  absorbed  in  his  books  and  studies,  learned  to  look  with 
tranquillity  on  the  event  which  had  blasted  his  hopes  and  clouded 
his  brilliant  prospects.  But  though  he  less  deplored  his  early  dis- 
appointment, the  love  of  his  youth  was  never  forgotten,  and  when 
on  his  first  visit  at  the  Hall,  where  he  was  always  received  on 
terms  of  familiar  friendship,  he  saw  the  little  Ida,  his  agitation  for 
a  moment  was  almost  uncontrollable.  She  iiad  her  mother's  hazel 
eyes  and  auburn  hair — the  same  timid,  supplicating  glance,  the 
same  expression  of  purity  and  truth,  that  his  lost  Gertrude  had 
always  worn,  and  for  that  mother's  sake,  he  inwardly  resolved  to 
watch  over  her  oiphan  child,  with  a  brother's  tenderness  and  a 
father's  care.  He  soon  discovered  in  her  character  those  marked 
qualities  which  are  powerful  for  good  or  evil  according  to  the  direc- 
tion given  to  them,  while  she  turned  intuitively  to  her  new  friend 
for  sympathy  with  the  thoughts  and  emotions  hitherto  repressed, 
and  carefully  concealed  from  her  worldly  uncle,  her  pedantic  tutor, 
and  her  simple-hearted  governess.  What  a  new  world  was  opened 
to  the  young  enthusiast,  in  the  affection  and  companionship  of 
such  a  man  as  Walter  Paulet !  Every  occupation  approved  by 
him,  became  pleasant  to  her — and  she  gave  up  without  a  murmur 
her  most  cherished  wishes  or  purposes,  if  a  shade  of  disapproval 
clouded  his  open  brow.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  the  warm  and 
tender  friendship  subsisting  between  the  child  and  the  man,  as  if 
the  pent  up  and  hoarded  affections  of  each  were  pou-ied  out  upoii 
the  other,  with  a  power  and  depth  proportioned  to  the  fewness  of 
the  channels  through  which  they  flowed. 

When  Ida  Clifford  was  twelve  years  old,  she  received  a  visit 
from  Lady  Denham,  the  sister  of  her  father,  a  fashionable  woman 
whose  greatest  ambition  was  to  outshine  her  neighbors  in  the  ele- 
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gance  of  her  establishment  and  the  splendor  of  her  entertainments. 
She  brought  with  her  a  ward  of  her  husband — a  boy  of  sixteen, 
and  the  heir  in  reversion  of  an  earldom  and  an  estate  of  fifteen 
thousand  a  year.  Reginald  Tremaine  was  frank,  generous,  and 
impulsive,  full  of  buoyant  hopes  and  expectations,  with  spirits  un- 
amed  by  care  or  sorrow,  and  a  heart  as  yet  wholly  ignorant  of  its 
wn  capabilities  of  suffering  or  enjoyment.  Ida  ClifTord  shrank 
from  her  brilliant  but  heartless  relative  with  a  sentiment  of  fear 
amounting  almost  to  dislike,  and  when  to  Aunt  Pen's  enquiries, 
she  heard  Lady  Denham  answer  that  she  had  no  thought  of  taking 
the  child  to  London  until  she  was  old  enough  to  be  presentable  in 
society,  her  happiness  was  unbounded.  In  the  reaction  of  her 
feelings,  she  forgot  her  dread  of  Reginald  Tremaine,  and  ran 
eagerly  to  announce  to  him  the  joyful  news,  exclaiming — "  Is  it 
not  very  kiud  of  my  aunt,  to  leave  me  here  so  many  years  longer, 
with  good  Aunt  Pen,  and  Dr.  Fenton,  and  dear,  dear  Walter  ?" 
The  handsome  features  of  the  boy  w^ore  an  expression  almost  of 
contempt,  as  he  replied — "Why,  you  little  simpleton,  do  you  think 
Lady  Denham  wants  the  trouble  of  a  child  like  you  in  her  estab- 
lishment? Bye  and  bye,  indeed,  if  you  should  be  presentable,  she 
may  invite  you  for  a  London  season,  but  there  is  little  chance  of 
that,  among  these  antediluvians."  Ida  was  chilled,  abashed,  and 
grieved,  she  hardly  knew  why,  but  her  heart  was  laid  open  to 
Walter  Paulet,  and  his  judicious  sympathy  and  counsel  healed  the 
-wound,  inflicted  by  her  thoughtless  visitor. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  Lady  Denham's  departure,  a  youth- 
ful company  were  assembled  at  the  Hall,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening's  amusement,  a  game  of  forfeits  was  played,  during  which 
Reginald  Tremaine  was  adjudged  to  select  a  wife  from  the  levy  ol 
budding  beauties  around  him.     Several,  from  timidity,  or  a  spirit  of 
incipient  coquetry,  refused  the  honor,  and  seeing  his  embarrassment, 
da  kindly  said — "I  will  be  your  wife,  Reginald."     "You?     Oh, 
o,"  was  his  hasty  reply — "  you  are  not  handsome  enough.    My  wife 
nust  be  beautiful,  or  I  should  never  love  her."    They  w^ere  thought- 
less words — spoken  without  premeditation,  and  forgotten  the  mo- 
ment after  they  were  uttered,  but  they  sank  deeply  into  a  sensitive 
heart,  and  rankled  there  for  years,  with  unexhausted  venom. 

"I  am  such  a  fright  that  no  one  but  you  will  love  me,"  was  hfll 
exclamation  to  Walter  Paulet  as  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms 
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in  a  passion  of  tears,  a  few  days  afterward.  Astonished  and  dis- 
tressed, lie  sought  to  comfort  her,  by  the  assurance  that  in  his  eyes 
she  was  more  than  beautiful,  but  for  a  time,  all  attempts  at  conso- 
lation were  vain,  and  he  was  forced  to  suffer  her  emotion  to  spend 
itself,  before  she  could  listen  to  his  arguments  and  expostulations. 
From  that  hour  he  sought  with  unwearied  assiduity,  to  fill  her 
mind  with  high  thoughts  and  noble  purposes,  and  to  teach  her  the 
difficult  lesson  of  self-sacrifice,  not  by  eloquent  declamation,  but  by 
seeking  for  her  opportunities  of  denying  herself  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  others. 

Years  passed  away  in  the  quiet  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of 
Cumnor  Hall,  and  Ida  Clifford's  seventeenth  birthday  had  at  length 
arrived.  How  changed  was  th^  face  revealed  to  her  by  her  mirror 
then,  from  that  presented  to  our  readers  on  her  first  arrival  at  the 
Hall !  The  glow  of  health  and  happiness  was  now  upon  her  dim- 
pled cheek — her  slight,  but  exquisitely  rounded  form  was  full  of 
pliant  grace — her  head,  of  a  contour  purely  antique,  finely  set  on 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  white  as  Parian  marble,  and  in  gazing  on 
those  deep,  dark  eyes,  the  beholder  thought  not  of  their  color,  he 
"  only  felt  their  sentiment,  whether  of  mirth  or  tenderness,  flashing 
forth  indignation,  or  spiritualized  as  it  ^eie  into  the  very  essence 
of  light."  Her  character  had  still  at  times  the  shade  of  sadness 
natural  to  it  in  childhood,  and  at  such  seasons,  there  was  a  calm 
angelic  aspect  in  her  countenance,  and  a  deep  pathos  in  her  tones 
that  thrilled  and  melted  the  heart  into  delighted  sympathy. — 
Anon,  her  voice  was  heard  in  the  garden  or  the  park,  caroUing 
some  old  song,*  or  ringing  out  with  the  joyous,  silver  laugh  of  a 
Euphrosyne,  while  her  bright  face,  radiant  with  smiles  and  arch 
meanings,  beamed  upon  you  with  a  most  infectious  mirthfulness. 
Sweet  Ida  Clifford  !  As  she  surveyed  herself  that  morning,  in  the 
new  and  becoming  dress  sent  by  Lady  Denham  from  London,  for 
the  occasion,  "  Would  he  think  me  now  so  very  ugly  ?"  was  the 
question  that  rose  almost  to  her  lips,  but  it  was  instantly  checked 
by  the  indignant  enquiry — "  Why  should  I  care  what  he  thinks  of 
me  ?"  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  decidedly  haughty, 
she  turned  away  from  the  glass,  and  hastily  equipped  herself  for  a 
morning  walk  with  Walter  Paulet.  A  large  company  of  the  neigh- 
boring gentry  were  invited  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  and  Walter  was  to 
be  among  the  guests,  but  Ida's  young  heart  was  very  full  of  plans 
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and  wishes,  for  she  had  the  day  before  received  the  long  expected 
invitation' from  her  aunt  in  London,  and  was  impatient  for  the 
sympathy  she  was  sure  to  receive  from  her  tried  and  devoted  friend. 
So  she  walked  quickly  toward  the  Grange,  and  as  she  expected, 
met  its  master  on  his  way  to  the  Hall.  To  his  '  3ok  of  affection 
and  admiration,  she  sportively  replied — 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  me  in  this  dress,  and  wished  you  to 
see  it  first,  because  I  knew  it  would  give  you  pleasure.  But  tell 
me  candidly,  dear  Walter,  am  I  still  so  very  plain  as  I  was  formerly 
called,  or  does  vanity  speak  truly  when  she  whispers  that  I  am 
now  a  tolerable  sort  of  personage  ?" 

"You  must  think  very  highly  of  Reginald  Tremaine's  opinions, 
Ida,"  said  her  companion  gravely,  "  to  have  remembered  them 
so  long." 

"  Oh,,  it  was  not  that,  I  assure  you,  but  only  that  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  thought  w4iich  had,  long  been  burning  in  my  own  heart, 
and  when  it  was  forced  openly  upon  me,  it  gave  me  unspeakable 
pain.  It  was  all  childish  folly,  however,  and  has  long  ceased  to 
affect  me  in  any  way.     But  you  have  not  answered  my  question.'* 

"1  told  you  then,  Ida,  what  I  tell  you  now,  and  might  have  said 
at  any  time  far  the  last  six  years,  that  to  me  you  are  most  beau- 
tiful—not only,  nor  mainly,  for  the  form  and  features  which  all 
must  admire,  but  because  I  have  read  your  inner  nature,  and 
found  there,  the  germs  of  all  that  is  truly  lovely  and  excellent  in 
the  character  of  your  sex.  But  do  not  expect  me  to  flatter  you, 
there  will  be  enough  to  do  that,  and  from  me  you  shall  always 
hear  the  simple,  unvarying  truth." 

"  Not  on  my  birthday,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  otherwise 
than  agreeable,  and  especially  when  I  am  so  soon  to  leave  you  for 
London,  dear,  delightful  London  !" 

^'  To  leave  us  for  London  ?"  and  Walter  Paulet's  face  became 
very  pale — "  and  since  when,  was  this  resolution  taken  ?" 

"  My  aunt's  letter  fiame  yesterday,  and  you  know  it  was  long 
since  settled  that  I  should  accept  her  invitation  whenever  it  wasL 
given.     Do  you  not  rejoice  in  my  happiness — for  it  is  happiness  t<l|l 
me,  to  think  of  visiting  the  city,  about  which  I  have  heard  and 
dreamed  so  much — of  seeing  all  the  wonderful  things  there" —     SI 

•'Reginald  Tremaine  perhaps,  among  the  rest?" 

"  I  think  nothing  at  all  of  him,  and  you  know  it  very  well 
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Walter  Paulet,  but  even  if  I  did,  why  should  you  be  jealous  of 
him  ?  I  shall  never  give  to  any  other  your  place  in  my  heart,  and 
you  surely  ought  to  be  thankful  to  any  one  who  should  take  youi 
troublesome  pupil  off  your  hands."  As  she  said  this,  Ida  looked 
up  with  a  mischievous  smile,  in  the  face  of  her  companion,  and  saw 
him  struggling  t  overcome  an  agitation  such  as  she  had  never 
before  witnessed.  "  You  are  unhappy,"  she  said,  tenderly  laying 
her  soft  hand  upon  his  arm — "  what  have  I  done  to  give  you  pain? 
Have  my  foolish  words  distressed  you — say,  dear  Walter,  why  are 
you  so  sad  ?" 

"  I  am  not  grieved,  not  unhappy,  dearest  child — but  there  are 
sad  ntemories  in  every  heart,  and  your  words,  innocent  as  they 
are,  have  awakened  some  within  me  which  I  had  vainly  hoped 
were  laid  forever  at  rest.  But  we  will  speak  of  it  no  more  ;  I  have 
neitlier  the  right  nor  the  wish  to  cloud  your  young  brow  with  the 
remembrance  of  sorrow." 

"  You  are  cruel  to  speak  thus,  Walter,  when  you  know  I  would 
rather  share  your  sorrows  than  the  joys  of  all  the  world  beside. — 
For  are  you  not  more  to  me  than  all  the  world  beside  ?  Since  I 
was  a  little  helpless,  friendless  child,  you  have  been  to  me  father, 
brother,  teacher,  friend,  all  in  one,  and  now,  when  lam  old  enough 
to  understand  my  obligations,  you  refuse  to  let  me  partake  your 
griefs." 

"  Ida,"  said  Walter  Paulet,  in  a  voice  which  he  vainly  strove  to 
render  calm — '^  I  know  not  what  influence  it  is  whichr  urges  me  to 
lay  bare  my  heart  before  you,  in  a  confession  which  my  lips  have 
never  before  uttered  to  mortal  ear.  But  the  spell  is  upon  me,  and 
I  cannot  resist  its  influence,  though  the  tale  I  have  to  tell  is  one 
of  sorrow  and  disappointment. 

'•When  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I  knew  a  being,  young,  bright  and 
lovely  as  yourself,  who  looked  upon  me  with  the  confiding  affection 
of  a  sister,  while  I  fondly  believed  my  love  for  her  to  be  of  the  same 
fraternal  character.  Circumstances  which  I  need  not  relate,  tore 
the  veil  from  my  eyes,  and  I  learned  that  she  was  dearer  to  me 
than  hfe,*and  light,  almost  at  the  same  moment  in  which  I  found 
that  her  heart  was  irrevocably  given  to  another.  For  worlds  I 
would  not  have  made  her  unhappy  by  the  knowledge  of  my  ill- 
fated  attachment,  so  I  resolutely  shut  up  the  poisoned  arrow  in  my 
own  heart  and  smiled  as  gaily  as  before,  while  it  was  doing  its 
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work  of  death.  I  went  with  her  whom  I  loved  to  the  altar,  saw 
her  given  to  my  happy  rival  with  a  countenance  cahn  as  that  ol 
the  dead,  went  through  with  the  customary  forms  of  congratula- 
tion, and  left  the  church  with  a  heart  and  brain  throbbing  almost 
to  suffocation.  For  many  weeks  afterward,  I  never  saw  the  blessed 
light  of  day,  but  from  that  bed  of  sickness  I  rose  at  length  a  wiser, 
if  a  sadder  man,  for  I  had  learned  in  the  school  of  affliction,  the 
lesson  of  self-conquest,  a  lesson  never  acquired  in  any  other  way." 

"  Did  you  never  meet  the  lady  again  ?"  asked  Ida,  whose  earnest 
eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  speaker  during  this  recital. 

"  Never.  I  left  England  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  returned 
only  at  long  intervals,  and  for  a  short  season,  until  after  her  3eath. 
But  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  her  child,"  he  said, 
fondly  taking  the  hand  which  rested  on  his  arm,  "  and  have  long 
since,  transferred  to  her  the  affection  that  was  once  another's." 

"  And  is  it  then  my  mother,  my  own  dear  mother,  of  whonVyou 
have  been  speaking  ?  Did  you  indeed  love  her  so  well?  It  is  for 
her  sake  then,  that  you  have  so  borne  with,  and  loved  me.  Oh, 
my  friend,  how  can  an  affection  so  generous,  so  enduring,  so  self- 
sacrificing,  ever  be  rewarded  ?  Teach  me  how  I  can  repay  you, 
and  I  will  gladly  consecrate  my  life  to  the  service." 

"  Beware,  Ida,  how  you  utter  such  words  You  know  not,  you 
cannot  know  how  strongly  they  tempt  and  agitate  me." 

*'  And  why  should  I  not  utter  them  7  Surely  I  am  bound  to  you 
by  every  tie  of  gratitude  and  affection,  and  if  as  a  child  or  a  younger 
sister,  I  could  devote  myself  to  3^ou,  to  promote  in  every  possible 
way  your  happiness,  nothing  on  earth  could  make  me  more  blest." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  Walter  Paulet  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  while  the  working  of  the  muscles  betrayed 
uncontrollable  emotion,  then  suddenly  rising,  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion, and  said  with  an  energ)^  of  which  she  had  not  believed 
him  capable — 

"Ida,  if  I  have  indeed  cherished  a  second  attachment,  blindly, 
unconsciously,  madl}',  if  I  have  suffered  it  to  blend  with  every 
emotion  of  my  soul,  every  hour  of  m}'  life,  every  fibre  of  my  being, 
until  thought  itself  is  but  an  image  of  the  beloved  one,  believe  me 
it  has  been  a  devotion  that  knew  no  hope,  and  looked  for  no  return. 
But  your  words,  dearest,  have  wakened  a  wild  hope  within  me — 
gay,  have  I  understood  you,  do  you  understand  me  ?     My  child, 
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my  sister,  you  cannot  be,  but  there  is  a  dearer,  closer  tie — as  my 
wife,  my  sweet,  my  wedded  wife,  you  might  indeed  make  me  the 
proudest,  the  happiest  of  men, — but  I  am  dreaming,  raving — for- 
give me,  Ida,  I  will  dream  no  more  " 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  face  of  the  young  girl  was  at  first 
deadly  pale,  then  covered  with  the  deep  crimson  of  excitement,  for 
his  declaration  was  wholly  unexpected  by  her,  but  at  his  last  words, 
she  forgot  every  thing,  save  that  Walter,  her  best  and  dearest 
friend,  was  in  sorrow  before  her,  and  hiding  her  tearful  eyes  on  his 
shoulder,  she  assured  him  in  a  whisper  scarcely  audible,  that  she 
loved  him  better  than  any  one  in  the  world,  that  she  had  often 
thought  so,  and  now  she  was  sure  of  it — that  she  would  be  to  him 
any  thing  he  wished  if  he  would  only  be  happy,  and  smile  on  her 
once  more." 

R  was  a  moment  of  overpowering  happiness  to  Walter  Paulet, 
and  his  heart  thrilled  with  a  strange  delight  which  almost  took 
away  the  power  of  utterance,  but  true  to  the  impulses  of  his  noble 
nature,  he  subdued  his  own  agitation,  to  calm  that  of  his  com- 
panion, while  he  exclaimed — 

"  Ida,  my  own  beloved  child,  from  my  inmost  soul  I  thank  you 
for  the  blessedness  of  this  moment — it  well  repays  me  for  a  life  of 
sorrow.  But  I  cannot,  must  not  permit  you  thus  to  sacrifice  your- 
self. You  are  so  3'oung,  so  ignorant  of  the  world,  that  you  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  sacrifice  you  make,  in  giving  your 
youth,  your  beauty,  and  your  heart  to  one  like  myself  You  do 
not  yet  know  the  full  value  of  the  priceless  gift  you  tender  me. — 
Shall  I  take  advantage  of  such  unequalled  generosity?" 

"  And  must  I  then,  oflfer  myself  to  you  and  be  rejected  ?"  said 
Ida,  smiling  through  her  tears.  "  If  you  can  love  me,  foolish  and 
wayward  as  1  am,  take  my  heart  and  keep  it,  for  it  is  a  wild  thing, 
and  will  be  far  safest  in  your  possession." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  joy,  the  thanks,  the  protes- 
tations of  gratitude  and  tenderness  with  which  Walter  Paulet 
accepted  the  bright  hopes  thus  proffered  to  him,  or  the  blissful 
anticipations  in  which  for  the  first  time  he  permitted  himself  to 
indulge.  He  would  not,  however,  suffer  his  companion  to  bind 
herself  to  him  by  a  promise,  or  consent  that  their  tacit  engagement 
should  be  made  known  to  her  friends  at  the  Hall.  "  Wait,  my 
Ida,"  he  said,  *'  until  you  return  from  London,  and  if  then  you  are 
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Still  unchanged,  if  then  this  young  heart  is  still  mine,  I  will  proudly 
declare  ray  happiness  in  the  face  of  the  world.  But  till  that  time 
it  is  enough  for  me  that  I  have  the  blessed  remembrance  of  thi 
moment  to  live,  upon,  and  should  you  hereafter  find  that  you  hav 
been  deceived  in  your  feelings  towards  me,  that  you  have  mistaken 
gratitude  for  love,  do  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  tell  me  so,  and 
it  will  be  easier  to  rectify  the  error,  if  none  but  ourselves  know  the 
hope  you  have  given  me.  On  this  condition  only,  do  I  accept  the 
promise  of  this  dear  hand,  though  of  all  earth's  treasures,  it  is  the 
one  most  fondly  coveted  by  me." 

Ida  thought  the  condition  absurd  and  almost  cruel,  but  Walter 
was  firm,  and  as  they  parted  at  the  great  entrance  of  the  Hall,  he 
said  to  her  playfully — "  Remember,  love,  we  are  to  meet  in  public 
on  our  former  footing — simply  as  friends,  though  I  fear  it  will  be 
diflScult  for  me  to  hide  my  happiness  under  the  mask  of  friendship 
only." 

In  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartment^  Ida  reviewed  the  events 
of  the  morning,  so  little  anticipated  by  her,  and  felt  dissatisfied 
with  herself,  for  the  calmness  with  which  she  contemplated  her 
new  position.  "  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  happy,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
will  be  happy,  for  Walter  is  the  very  best  man  living,  and  he  loves 
me  far,  far  better  than  I  deserve — but  how  different  is  all  this  from 
my  heart's  dream  of  love  !  How  different  from  the  wild  tumultu- 
ous joy  I  expected  to  feel  in  loving,  and  being  beloved  !  But  all 
hearts  are  not  formed  to  experience  these  deep  emotions,  and  my 
affection  for  Walter  has  so  grown  with  my  growth,  that  I  can 
hardly  be  aware  of  its  full  strength." 

With  this  reflection,  she  checked  the  half  sigh  that  had  risen  to 
her  lip,  and  if  at  times  during  the  brief  period  which  elapsed  before 
her  departure  for  London,  a  feeling  of  doubt  or  misgiving  crossed 
her  breast,  it  was  instantly  banished  as  treason  ahke  to  friendship 
and  to  love. 

To  be  Continued. 
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THE  BRAVE  HEART  AND  ITS  PURPOSE. 

BY   GEORGE    S.   EURLEIGK. 

The  lofty  Purpose  of  an  earnest  Heart, — 
A  Heart  divinely  tried,  by  faithful  toil 
And  fearless  suffering,  whose  intense  fires  boil. 

Its  life-blood  pure, — holds  fast  as  levelled  dart 

The  Spirit  to  its  centre;  calls  apart 
Its  pilgrim  Thoughts  from  all  the  harsh  turmoil 
Of  our  life's  lowness  with  its  deadly  coil 

Of  Law,  and  Custom,  and  the  tricks  o'  the  Mart, 

Into  a  solitude  sublime  and  grand, 
A  poverty,  full-hearted  and  divine.-  ' 

Itself  companionship,  and  home,  and  land. 
Wealth  and  the  world,  a  glory  to  outshine 

Earth's  gilt  regalities  as  brightly  far 

As  noon  outshines  the  pallid  glow-worm's  star. 

At  every  foot-fall  of  a  kingly  Will 
Bound  to  the  throne  of  soul-expanding  Power, 
Fainter  and  fainter  the  black  scowlings  lower 

On  Hate's  low  front,  and  on  the  legioned  III 

^f  the  fiend  Care,  life's  foe  implacable  : 
Fairer  and  fairer  yet,  like  a  high  tower 
Of  Strength  and  Beauty,  with  her  regal  dower, 

Soars  up  the  Godlike  Purpose  firm  and  still, — 

A  hope  in  darkness,  a  defence  in  peril, 
Life  amid  death,  to  scorn  a  bright  eclipse, 

Exhaustless  fountain  in  a  desert  sterile  ; 
A  glorious  Spirit  with  oracular  lips, — 

All  of  earth's  good,  forsaken  once  for  her, 

Returned  a  live  Power  more  and  holier! 

Now  when  the  strength  of  heart  and  soul  alike, 
Climbs  up  the  ^teep  heights  of  her  queenliness. 
With  eager  eye,  and  palms  too  glad  to  kiss 
The  argent  hem  of  her  while  robes,  or  strike 
Her  beckoning  palm,  how  hardly  can  the  dyke 
Of  laws  for  weaklings  check  the  billowy  stress 
Of  its  free  pulses  strong  and  conquerless ! 
Or  what  avails  the  martyrer's  bloody  spike 
To  hold  that  palm  back  from  her  rosy  touch 

That  thrills  it  with  the  lightning  of  high  love 
Ha !  the  brave  Heart  hath  drunk  her  truth  too  much 

To  lose  the  life,  that  beckons  from  above. 
For  fear  of  thorn-crowns  or  the  lure  of  golden. 
For  scepter's  grasp  or  cross  nail  proudlier  holden. 
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Now  it  can  spurn  the  gold  and  dare  the  iron, 
And  against  all  which  Terror  has  made  dreaded, 
Set  fearless  front,  calm -bosomed  and  high-headed, 

And  o'er  the  thick  temptations,  that  environ 

The  steep-up  mountain  pathway  of  its  Zion, 
Walk  victor-strong  with  calm  uplooking  steadied, 
And  every  foot-fall  firm  as  the  embedded 

Rocks  it  may  trample,  yet  serene  as  Dian. 

That  angel  Purpose,  holy  and  more  holy, 
Shall  be  a  guardian  and  a  guide  forever, 

And  her  high  splendor,  soaring  grand  and  slowly, 
Like  a  white  cloud  the  thunders  crumbled  never. 

Shall  bear  the  Heart  of  her  unshrinking  Lover 

Fire-charioted  to  Heaven,  their  boon  who  wisely  suffer. 
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BY    G.    P.    SECCHI    DE    CASALI. 


The  war  of  Syria  ended  in  1841  ;  and  the  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  Mehemet  Ah,  seemed  hkely  to 
bring  about  a  peace.  I  trod  the  soil  of  Egypt ;  and  my  ardent 
wishes,  existing  for  many  years,  were  now^  gratified.  That  coun- 
try, for  ages  so  great  and  celebrated,  has  now  only  a  palsied  arm, 
and  can  do  nothing  but  w^eep  over  its  own  misfortunes.  In  vain 
I  sought  for  any  vestiges  of  the  once  great  and  magnificent  city  of 
Alexandria.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  monuments  and  palaces, 
there  is  not  a  single  trace  to  be  found  of  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
or  the  baths  of  Cleopatra,  or  the  royal  splendor  of  Alexander.  All 
has  perished,  all  sleeps  in  the  silence  of  ruin  ;  and  every  thing  that 
remained  of  antiquity,  has  been  destroyed  by  Yandal  Mahommed- 
ism.  The  very  nature  of  the  soil  has  changed  its  appearance.— 
The  banks  of  the  Nile  present  the  beautiful  grottos  and  delightful 
recesses  of  the  times  of  Sesostris  ;,  but  are  not  inhabited  as  then  by 
a  cheerful,  hospitable,  and  industrious  population,  nor  are  they 
visited  by  vessels  of  different  nations  moving  up  and  down  the 
stream.  The  shore  is  occupied  by  some  thousands  of  laborers,  who 
work  without  rest,  under  the  blows  of  soldiers.  A  few  Kangk — 
light  boats  moved  by  oars  and  sails — serve  for  carriages.  The 
barks  of  the  Delta — generally  larger  than  those  of  the  Adriatic — - 
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for  passengers,  ply  from  Rosetta  to  Cairo,  with  a  crew  of  from  three 
to  thirty  men.  When  the  wind  is  contrary,  and  one  is  going  up 
the  Nile,  the  boatmen  land,  and  with  a  rope  round  their  necks, 
drag  the  Kange  slowly  against  the  stream,  often  without  rest  or 
even  food  from  morning  till  towards  evening,  when  they  stop  to 
take  some  beans  and  doura  bread ;  they  then  resume  their  cord 
for  the  whole  night ;  and  thus  they  continue  their  labors  for  a 
fortnight.  I  was  astonished  at  the  vigor  and  hardihood  of  the 
Arab  race  ;  and  at  the  same  time  at  their  patience  and  kindness 
of  disposition.  It  is  necessary  to  imagine  all  the  power  of  habit, 
and  religious  belief,  to  understand  how  so  energetic  a  people  can 
submit  to  be  driven  like  beasts  by  a  weak  and  corrupt  aristocracy, 
and  so  willingly  endure  misery  :  for  nothing  can  equal  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  Fellahs.  The  poorest  inhabitants  of  the  cabins  in 
the  Alps,  behold  magnificent  cities  in  view  of  their  villages,  but 
here  the  elevated  ground  opens  upon  a  wide  waste,  that  .seems 
never  designed  as  a  refuge  for  men.  On  approaching  the  huts  of 
the  Fellahs,  what  a  spectacle  of  misery  and  wretchedness  presents 
itself  to  the  traveller  !  The  blind,  idiots  and  leprous  men,  women 
or  children,  all  lying  on  the  ground  or  upon  a  little  old  straw  which 
serves  them  for  a  bed. 

Nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  "  Bakshees,  Bakshees  !"  The  cry 
for  money  is  perpetual,  and  every  where  greets  the  traveller  on  his 
arrival,  and  at  his  departure.  "Where  are,"  I  inquired  to  myself 
"  the  numerous  cities  of  antiquity?  Ah,  ancient  Egypt !  Mother 
of  the  world  !  as  thy  children  call  thee,  in  their  beautiful  and 
pompous  language,  thou  who  hast  given  all  things  to  mankind  : 
laws,  arts,  sciences,  rehgion,  industry,  why  hast  thou  kept  nothing 
for  thyself?''  The  miscalled  Pompey's  Pillar  is  the  only  monu- 
ment v/hich  has  resisted  the  assaults  of  time  and  disaster.  Maho- 
med-Ali  has  built  arsenals,  opened  canals,  and  built  granaries,  but 
has  done  nothing  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  miserable  people. 
The  Frank's  duarter  is  the  best  part  of  Alexandria.  The  Frank 
Square  offers  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  being  quite  surrounded 
with  palaces  built  in  handsome  modern  style,  where  the  foreign 
Consuls  reside,  like  petty  sovereigns,  in  the  expensive  and  commo- 
dious manner  of  Europe.  Not  far  off  is  the  monastery  recently 
built,  inhabited  by  monks  of  all  ranks  and  colors,  some  waiting  to 
be  sent  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  others  to  remain  here,  or  go  back  io 
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Europe.  Here  the  Reverend  Fathers  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing 
nothing — "  z7  dolce  far  iiientey  Not  being"  bound  to  "divine  self- 
tortures,"  not  subject  to  strict  observances,  they  indulge  in  what  is 
strongly  prohibited  by  their  canons  and  vows.  The  Jesuits  too  do 
not  fail  to  hold  their  place  among  the  rest. 

While  I  was  one  day  on  a  visit  to  the  convent,  I  met,  among 
the  monks,  a  friend  of  my  childhood,  a  Jesuit  in  dress,  but  not  in 
heart.  Father  Penna  had  left  Italy,  four  years  before  ;  and  not 
being  able  to  assert  that  black  is  white,  or  white  black,  had  been 
sent  to  Egypt  as  a  punishment.  «. 

"  I  left  Italy,"  said  he,  "  in  183-,  at  the  express  command  Cif  the 
General  in  Rome,  and  went  to  Persia,  without  being  allowed  : me 
to  see,  or  to  write  to  my  father,  or  my  mother.  A  Jesuit  has  neiiher 
country  nor  family.  Not  being  skilled  enough  in  the  political 
intrigues,  or  the  mysterious  impostures  which  my  order  practice  in 
Europe,  I  was  sent  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  to  excite  the  people 
against  the  American  missionaries.  But  it  was  not  my  desire  to 
go  from  the  altar  to  battle,  nor  to  change  the  cross  for  the  sword, 
or  the  gospel  for  falsehood  ;  and  because  I  regarded  those  pious 
men  with  so  much  respect  and  veneration  for  their  noble  under- 
taking, I  attempted  nothing  against  them,  though  at  the  hazard 
of  bringing  down  upon  me  the  anger  and  vengeance  of  our  com- 
pany. How  many  times  did  those  protestant  missionaries  put 
forth  their  exertions,  and,  when  the  fruits  began  to  appear,  alLivas 
overthrown,  and  their  evangehcal  labors  defeated  by  the  emissaries 
of  our  order."  ' 

"  Rome,  my  friend,"  added  the  speaker,  "  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, ultra-catholicism  is  a  great  machine,  of  which  the  Jesuits 
constitute  the  master  key.  If  they  fall,  if  they  are  expelled  by 
those  people  who  have  suffered  so  much  from  them,  you  will  see 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  crumbhng  into  ruins.  The  jesuitj 
have  a  more  advanced  post  than  the  priests,  in  the  church  as  wel 
in  affairs  of  state ;  Jesuitism  is  the  mihtia  of  despots  and  popes 
and,  when  papal  Rome  thinks  herself  in  danger,  she  calls  her  ene 
mies  her  friends." 

"  Here,  in  this  convent,  we  govern  in  partibus.  We  have  ob 
tained  the  supremacy  of  this  estabhshment.  which  was  founded  b} 
the  Franciscan  friars.  Every  thing  must  be  subject  to  our  society 
yet  men  believe  them  to  be  passive  ;  whole  nations  are  subject 
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their  absolute  will,  and  the  governments  serve  them,  by  defending 
them  or  attacking  others." 

As  I  passed  along  with  Father  Penna,  I  entered  a  hall,  where  I 
found  another  Jesuit,  who  he  told  me,  was  a  Superior  of  the  order 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  To  draw  his  portrait,  one  must  paint  a 
man  with  the  countenance  of  a  hypocrite,  ambitious,  restless,  and 
of  base  appearance — reading  and  examining  letters  or  newspapers 
from  different  countries.  Two  young  Jesuits  were  waiting  upon 
him,  like  trembling  slaves  before  their  master.  The  grand  Father 
placed  a  map  near  him,  measured  several  distances  upon  it ;  then, 
exanining  several  maps,  seemed  to  refer  to  some  names  of  places,, 
(fcc  vfec,  in  a  voluminous  geography.  After  this  he  turned  to  a 
globe — he  placed  the  points  of  his  compass  upon  it,  and  said  to 
himself  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  marked  several  different  countries — 
"  This  w^as  ours ;  this  would  have  been,  hut — ;  this  is  ours^  and 
that  will  be !" 

Interrupted  by  my  approach,  he  turned  and  made  me  a  Jesuiti- 
cal bow ;  that  is,  with  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  floor,  but  so  as 
to  observe  me,  with  an  expression  of  disdain  upon  his  lips.  He  then 
extended  to  me  his  hand  in  the  Jesuit  fashion — and  to  speak  truth, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  in  the  grasp  of  a  hungry  tiger,  or  in  the 
arms  of  the  editor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal. 

"Signor",  said  he,  "It  might  have  seemed  impossible  that  our 
powerful  society  could  have  laid  its  foundations  in  such  distant 
couMtries  !" 

'•Certainly,"  I  replied,  "as  Montesquieu  says:  'If  the  Jesuits 
had  come  before,  Luther  and  Calvin  would  have  been  masters  of 
the  world.' '.' 

"  Look,  sir,"  said  he,  "  from  this  chamber  here  in  Egypt,  I  govern 
not  only  Paris,  but  China ;  not  only  China,  but  even  heretical 
America,  and  all  the  world  ;  and  yet  nobody  knows  how  it  is  done." 

This  Jesuit  was  a  Provincial  of  the  order,  a  Pole  by  origin,  but 
not  in  heart.  I  met  him  again  in  1842,  in  the  island  of  Malta ; 
where,  after  having  excited  a  ferment,  and  drawn  together  many 
followers,  he  formed  a  secret  plan  for  introducing  his  order  even  at 
the  price  of  blood.  The  English  governor,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
revolution  in  the  city,  the  sacrifice  of  victims,  and  many  consequent 
evils,  sent  him  away  by  night  in  a  steamer,  which  landed  the 
famous  apostle  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
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The  good  Father  Penna  was  despatched  back  again  to  Persia  , 
but  during  several  months,  which  1  spent  in  different  parts  of  Asia, 
I  never  again  met  with  him,  or  obtained  any  information  conceru- 
ing  him. 


DEATH. 

BY     MRS.     S.     M.     CLARKE. 
"Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O,  death  !" 

r\'^e  seen  a  child,  in  infant  beauty  rare, 

Fall  like  some  blighted  bud  of  early  spring — 

Or  like  some  bright  inhabitant  of  air, 

Wounded  by  archers  while  upon  the  wing. 

I  could  not  weep — I  gave  the  darling  joy. 

That  it  had  droop'd,  a  moment,  at  the  dawn, 

All  pure  and  holy,  free  from  earth's  alloy, 
To  plume  its  pinions  for  a  fairer  morn. 

I've  seen  an  aged  man  by  death  laid  low, 

His  bent  form  straighten'd  for  its  narrow  cell, 

His  white  locks  resting  on  his  wrinkled  brow — 
The  weary  spirit  needed  rest — 'twas  well. 

I  could  not  weep,  for,  oh  !  methought  it  gain 
To  die  when  life  no  longer  good  could  yield ; 

We  weep  not  when  the  fully  ripen 'd  grain. 
At  harvest-eve,  is  gather'd  from  the  field. 

'Tis  well  for  man,  when,  like  an  aged  tree, 

With  leafless  branches  by  the  storms  all  riven 

He  can,  at  last,  from  toil  and  anguish  free. 
Find  sweet  repose  and  happiness  in  heaven. 

I've  seen  the  youthful  mother  pass  away. 

While  joy  like  sunlight  glanc'd  within  her  breai-it ; 

Her  lustrous  eye  grow  dim,  and  bloom  decay, 
As  fade  the  hues  of  glory  from  the  west. 

Then  have  I  freely  shed  the  warm  heart  tears, 
Not  for  the  happy  spirit  pass'd  above. 

But  for  the  helpless  one  whose  tender  years 
Would  never  know  a  mother's  holy  love. 


HOUSEHOLD   S  KETCH  E  S.— No.  L 

BY   MRS.    MARY   GRAHAM. 
THE      SLIGHT      COLD. 

My  niece  Ada,  a  beautiful,  but  fragile  girl,  came  to  the  city  Ic 
spend  the  winter  with  me  a  few  years  ago. 

"Ada  is  very  delicate  and  very  imprudent,"  wrote  my  sister. — 
''  Unless  you  are  watchful  over  her,  she  will  expose  herself  and 
•endanger  her  health." 

"  Mother  is  so  afraid,"  was  Ada's  reply  to  my  first  remonstrance 
against  exposing  herself  to  a  humid  atmosphere  in  a  thin  dress. 
"  I'm  not  so  delicate  as  she  thinks." 

"  Your  mother  knows  best,  Ada,"  said  1.  ''  Your  constitution  is 
dehcate,  and  will  not  bear  the  shocks  that  others  can  sustain.  Of 
all  things,  you  snould  avoid  cold." 

While  my  niece  was  replying  to  this,  I,  for  the  first  time,  noticed 
a  slight  huskiness  in  her  voice.  We  were  sitting  near  a  window, 
and  her  neck  was  bare.     I  closed  the  window  instantly. 

"  Oh,  dear !  aunt.  You  will  suflfocate  me.  I  can  hardly  breathe 
now." 

"  In  that  case,"  1  remarked,  "  the  oppiession  arises  less  from  a 
close  atmosphere  than  from  the  fact  of  your  having  taken  cold." 

"Cold  !"  she  replied,  in  a  light  voice.  "How  afraid  you  all  are 
of  colds  !  I've  got  no  cold  ;  and,  if  I  had,  it's  no  killing  matter. 
Every  body  is  subject  to  colds.  I  hope  I  may  never  have  a  worse 
disease." 

A  slight  cough  and  clearing  of  the  throat  following  this  remark, 
and  I  observed  her  lay  her  hand  uj)on  her  breast  as  if  she  felt  a 
sense  of  uneasiness.  It  w^as  about  the  closing  in  of  twilight,  and 
Ada  had  come  down  from  her  chamber,  dressed  for  a  party  to 
t^hich  we  were  invited  for  that  evening.  My  objection  to  the 
thinness  with  which  she  was  dressed,  as  I  have  intimated,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  words  that  passed  between  us.  The  weather  was 
warm  :  but  there  had  been  several  rainy  days,  and  the  air  was,  in 
consequence,  loaded  with  vapor. 

By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  start,  I  observed  that  Ada  cleared 
her  throat  more  frequently,  and  that  the  slight  cough,  before  ob- 
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served,  continued.     I  felt  uneasy,  and  the  more  so,  because  I  could 
not  make  the  smallest  impression  on  the  girl's  mind. 

"  You've  taken  cold,  dear,"  said  I,  as  we  were  entering  the  house 
where  the  evening's  entertainment  was  to  be  enjoyed — "  and  you 
must  be  very  careful." 

"  It's  very  slight,  aunt ;  it's  nothing.  Don't  give  yourself  any 
uneasiness.  I'll  dance  it  all  away  before  an  hour,"  she  rephed, 
laughing.  "  You're  just  like  mother;  alarmed  when  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud  falls  on  me.  But,  it's  all  trouble  for  nothing.  A  little 
cold  don't  hurt  other  people  and  won't  hurt  me." 

A  light-hearted,  happy  girl,  Ada  entered  into  the  enjoyment  ofl 
the  evening  with  a  buoyancy  and  delight  that  was  pleasant  to  look 
upon.     In  almost  every  set  that  was  danced,  she  was  on  the  floor, 
and  her  hand  was  constantly  engaged.  v 

About  eleven  o'clock,  I  found  her  sitting  near  an  open  window," 
fanning  herself,  and  panting  for  breath.     Her  eyes  were  unusually 
bright,  and  her  cheeks  flushed.     As  I  sat  down  by  her  side,  the 
cough   that  had   troubled  me  early  in  the  evenmg,  sounded  outfli 
more  distinct,  and  had  a  husky,  wheezing  tone.     I  threw  my  hand- 
kerchief around  her  neck  instantly.     But  she  drew  it  away,  am 
said — 

"I'm  hot  as  I  can  be  now,  aunt ;  and  want  to  be  cooled  insteac 
of  warmed.     I  don't  feel  a  breath  of  air." 

I  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  found  the  skin  dry,  and  warm  bej 
yond  a  healthy  temperature.     I  touched  her  cheek ;  it  was  alsc 
/dry  and  hot. 

"  You  have  fever,  Ada  !"  said  I,  feeling  instant  alarm. 

"  I  should'nt  wonder,"  was  her  answer,  "  for  I  feel  as  if  I  wer< 
before, a  grate. 

"  Had'nt  we  better  go  home?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  I'm  not  sick.  Only  a  little  overheated.  It  will 
pass  off  in  a  few  minutes."     And  she  fanned  herself  rapidly. 

Leaving  her,  I  sought  out  my  husband,  and  told  him  of  Ada's 
condition  and  my  fears.  He  w^as  conversing  with  our  family  phy- 
sician at  the  time,  who  said,  instantly — 

"  She  must  go  directly  home  ;  and  to  guard  against  danger,  I] 
will  call  in  soon  after  your  arrival." 

It  required  almost  a  command  to  get  Ada  away.  By  the  timt 
we  arrived  at   hjme,  she  was  really  sick;  and  needed  medical 
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attendance  when  the  physician  came.  Her  cough  had  grown 
deeper  and  hoarser  :  her  cheeks  were  more  flushed  ;  and  her  fever 
had  increased.  She  complained,  also,  of  pain  and  oppression  in 
her  chest. 

On  the  next  day  she  was  so  seriously  indisposed  that  I  became 
alarmed,  and  wrote  to  her  mother,  who  repaired  to  the  city  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  She  found  Ada  dangerously  ill.  It  was 
weeks  before  the  crisis  was  fully  passed,  and  then  her  feeble  body 
came  back  to  health  so  slowly  that  weeks  more  elapsed  ere  she 
was  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  home. 

I  parted  with  her  under  a  sad  presentiment  that  I  would  never 
see  her  again.  And  so  it  proved.  She  drooped  for  a  few  months, 
hke  a  sickly  flower,  and  then  fell  to  the  earth,  leaving  the  hearts 
of  her  parents  almost  crushed  by  the  pain  of  bereavement. 

Thus  terminated  a  slight  cold  which  the  victim  regarded  too 
lightly.  Hundreds  pass,  yearly,  from  the  earth — hundreds  of  our 
most  beautiful,  accomplished  and  lovely  maidens — from  causes 
slight  as  that  which  robbed  us  of  Ada.  They  will  not  hear  the 
voice  of  warning.  They  are  unconscious  of  danger.  The  fatal 
arrow  speeds  from  the  string,  and  buries  itself  in  their  hearts,  ere 
the  shadow  of  evil  is  seen  approaching.  In  hope  that  some  may 
take  the  alarm,  I  present  this  little  history  of  an  event  that  robbed 
us  of  one  most  tenderly  beloved,  and  left  a  wound  that  was  years 
in  healing. 
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S  E  E     F  I,  O  W  R  R      P  I,  A  T  K.  , 

Gen.  Char. — Capparis.  Calyx  four  leaved,  coriaceous.  Petals 
four,  stamens  long,  berry  corticose,  one  celled,  pedicelled. 

Spec.  Char. — Spinosa.  Peduncles  one  flowered,  solitary. — 
Stipules  spirey.     Leaves  annual,  capsules  oval 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  Italy  and  the 
Levant.  It  grows  there  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air,  and  even  in 
Paris  thrives  when  trained  against  a  wall,  though  in  England  and 
America  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  flower  except  in  a  hot  house, 
and  even  there  with  all  possible  care. 


A  SUMMER   THOUGHT. 

BY    MRS.    MARY    N,    MEIGS. 
1 

On  hill-side  green,  in  copse,  and  dewy  glade, 

Tripped  o'er  by  elfin  feet — ye  are  up  springing, 

Oh  I  myriad  flowers — laughing  in  light  and  shade 

Adown  the  dells,  or,  where  blue  streams  are  singing, 

Ye  dot  the  mossy  banks — 'mid  woodpaths  wild 
As  vestals  meek  ye  dwell,  no  mortal  eye 
Drinking  your  beauty,  but  the  quiet  sky, 

And  the  lone  stars  o'erwatching.     Sad  and  mild 
The  pansy  lifts  its  head  from  off  the  sod 
In  the  low  church  yard — looking  unto  God 

With  its  meek  eyes,  like  pale  and  sorrowing  Faith, 
And  so  unto  mine  ear,  by  fancy  given, 

Each  blossom  an  articulate  language  hath. 

Telling  of  fairer  flowers,  that  bloom  for  aye  in  heaven, 

II 
The  queenly  rose,  she  bendeth  in  her  pride. 

Alone  unto  the  summer  wind's  caress, 
Swaying  the  tender  buds,  which  by  her  side 

Close  folded,  hide  their  future  loveliness, 

Each  in  its  soft  and  modest  emerald  dress. 
With  a  red  lip  half  parted — yet  for  me, 

The  little  violet  which  my  fingers  press, 
Hath  a  more  touching  spell  of  sanctity, 
A  something  undefined,  a  purity, 
Mcthinks,  which  other  flowers  may  never  boast, 

And  when  I  ask  my  heart  wherein  doth  lie 
This  hidden  spell,  it  whispers  me,  the  lost, 
The  lovely  and  the  loved,  by  memory  yet 
Are  linked  unto  the  dew-gemmed  violet. 

Ill 
I  knew  a  gentle  girl,  whose  soft  blue  eye, 

Matched  the  young  floweret  in  its  azure  hue, 
I  may  not  paint  her  sweet  simplicity. 

Or  speak  the  value  of  a  heart  so  true. 
Too  pure  for  earth,  she  passed  serene  away. 
In  her  life's  summer,  fading  day  by  day. 

As  fade  the  flowers.    Friends  came  with  oflferings  meet^ 
But  all  she  asked,  was  still  a  fresh  bouquet 

Of  early  violets,  such  as  told  of  sweet 
Green  paths  in  woods,  and  places  far  away. 

Where  she  had  roamed  in  childhood,  and  to  me 
For  the  sweet  sake  of  one  I  loved  so  well, 

Most  dear  must  the  young  violet  ever  be. 
Breathing  of  her  last  look,  and  mute  farewell. 
Neie-York^  June,  1849. 


1 


AN  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  HONEYMOON. 

BY    JULIET     H.     L.     CAMPBELL. 

"  Par,  far  from  the  home  of  thy  young  days, 

Thy  lot  calls  thee! 
From  the  looks  of  love  that  girdled  round 

Thy  infancy !" 


I 


Alicia  Atherton  was  as  lovely  and  happy  a  bride,  as  ever 
the  sun  shone  upon  ;  spirited  as  maidens  are  apt  to  be,  ere  they 
submit  to  the  taming  influences  of  matrimony.  Affectionate,  and 
tender  withal,  and  combining  in  her  character  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  render  herself  beloved,  and  her  husband  happy  :  but, 
alas !  she  was  young,  inexperienced,  and  untamed,  and,  to  crown 
all,  under  the  baneful  influences  of  the  honeymoon,  which,  as 
every  body  knows,  makes  lunatics  of  most  people. 

Frank  Atherton  was  passionately  fond  of  his  witching  bride,  and 
as  he  stood  by  her  side  receiving  the  affectionate  and  tearful  adieu 
of  her  friends,  his  heart  swelled  with  tender,  though  manly  emo- 
tions. "  What  a  monster  I  am,"  thought  he,  "  to  tear  this  sweet 
creature  from  those  who  have  reared  her  with  such  devoted  love. 
If  ever  I  cause  her  a  moment's  sorrow,  may  I  wear  horns  and  a 
tail  like  my  fiendish  prompter. 

"  Sweet  Ahcia,"  he  said,  as  the  carriage  rolled  away,  "  how  much 
you  have  sacrificed  for  me  !  Can  I  ever  supply  the  place  of  all  you 
have  lost  ?" 

"  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,"  said  the  tearful  girl,  a4|bhe 
was  pressed  to  her  lover-husband's  heart. 

How  blest  would  Alicia  have  been,  by  the  perfect  love  which 
environed  her,  but  for  her  mournful  memories  of  home.  Never 
before,  in  any  absence,  had  her  mind  reverted  so  constantly  and 
sadly  to  those  she  left  behind  her.  Heretofore,  her  speedy  return, 
and  joyous  reception,  were  always  in  anticipation  ;  but  now  she 
felt  that  the  venerated  spot  was  no  longer  her  home,  that  hereafter 
she  should  be 

"  A  stranger  at  her  father's  gate." 

*  The  place  thereof  should  know  her  no  more,"  and  the  inmates 
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mourned  her  as  lost  to  them  These  thoughts  oppressed  her  heart 
with  a  strange  awe,  and  she  ejaculated,  "  How  much  is  marriage 
like  death  !'' 

t" Because  they  are  both  an  introduction  to  anew  life,  AKcia." 
However,  these  impressions  wore  away,  and  her  spirit  regained 
natural  buoyancy. 

"  Oh,  Frank  I  what  beautiful  roses  are  growing  among  those 
cliffs,"  cried  Alicia,  on  one  of  their  evening  rambles. 

"  Shall  I  gather  them  for  you,  dearest  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  dangerous — don't !" 

But  Frank  had  already  scaled  the  rocks,  and  the  wild  roses 
quivered  in  his  grasp. 

"  How  fragrant !"  said  Alicia,  when  he  had  descended,  and  she 
reached  forth  her  hands  eagerly. 

•'  No,  no,  pretty  one,  I  cannot  afford  to  give  them  ;  you  must 
pay  a  price  for  every  one.  This,"  and  he  held  aloft  the  largest 
bunch,  "  shall  be  yours,  when  you  tell  me  tlie  sacred  secret,  you 
were  never  to  divulge  ;  not  even  to  your  husband." 

"  Give  me  the  roses,  Frank  :  I  told  you  all  my  own  secrets  long 
ago,  and  I  cannot  betray  those  of  my  friends,"  and  making  a  shght 
spring,  she  grasped  the  flowers. 

Frank  hastily  drew  them  away,  and  the  crushed  petals  fell  in  a 
shower,  while  a  large  thorn  lacerated  Alicia's  hand. 

Irritated  with  the  pain,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the  roses, 
of  which  she  was  so  fond,  Alicia  exclaimed,  "  You  unmannerly 
fellow  !"  Her  face  was  flushed  and  angry,  and  her  beautiful  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  when  she  added,  "You  shall  kiss  the  injured  hand." 

This,  Frank  would  hav^  done  of  his  own  accord,  as  every  body 
knows,  had  she  waited,  but  the  tone  of  angry  command  in  whicR 
"shall"  was  uttered,  alarmed  his  benedictine  dignity. 

"  You  must !"  persisted  the  bride,  in  a  way  that  showed  her 
heart  "was  set  upon  it. 

"  No,  no,  my  love,  I  can  do  no  such  thing."  H^li 

Alicia,  shocked  by  this  unfeeling  obduracy,  exclaimed,  "  1  snau 
never  kiss  you  again,  unless  you  do  !" 

"  How  can  you  be  so  foolish  !"  said  the  husband,^  throwing  his 
arm  around  her,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  cheek.  He  "  paused 
for  a  reply." 

,^licia  averted  her  face,  and  adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  they 
returned  homeward  in  silence.  < 
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Frank  Atherton  felt  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  and  once  or  twice 
it  occurred  to  him,  he  might  have  comphed  with  her  childish  re- 
quest at  first,  "but  it  will  never  do  to  yield  now,"  thought  he. — 
"Poor  thingj  her  mother  taught  her  that; — I  suppose  they  Jdss 
and  cure  at  home.  What  a  fool  I  was,  to  refuse  her.  and  she  alone 
here  too,  with  no  one  to  love  and  humor  her  whims,  but  her  hus- 
band." Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  when  they  entered 
the  house,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  told  her  the  old  tale  of  how 
he  loved  her,  and  imprinted  a  thousand  kisses  upon  her  cheek, 
neck,  and  brow.  Alicia,  true  to  her  resolve,  made  no  response  to 
these  caresses,  but  significantly  placed  upon  his  lips  the  slighted 
hand. 

"  Alicia,"  said  he  seriously,  as  he  removed  it,  "  it  is  very  wrong 
for  you  to  attempt  to  overcome  your  husband's  resolution." 

"  You  are  trying  to  overcome  mine." 

"  You  should  never  have  made  yours,"  he  replied,  "  and  having 
made  it,  you  ought  to  break  it." 

"  Begin  at  the  beginning,  you  should  never  have  made  yours, 
etc.,"  persisted  she. 

"  Come,  come,  my  little  wife,  you  are  struggling  for  the  ascen- 
dancy ;  beware,  how  you  entertain  the  desire  of  governing  your 
husband,  so  kiss  me,  and  make  friends, — it  is  your  duty  to  do  so." 

Alicia's  face  was  still  averted,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  when 
Frank  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  from  the  house,  muttering,  "what 
an  obstinate  temper  the  girl  has  !  I'll  never  give  up,  I'm  deter- 
mined !" 

"  My  duty,"  thought  she,  "  oh  dear  !  I  suppose  it  is  ;"  the  awful 
sentence,  "  love,  honor,  and  o6ey,"  rose  up  before  her  mind,  and  she 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Dear  reader,  "  both  were  young,  and  one  was"  a  spoiled  child  I 
What  a  pity  it  is,  that  the  happiest  periods  of  our  hves  are  clouded 
by  imaginary  sorrow.  Childhood — youth — how  redolent  of  bless- 
ings are  these  seasons,  but  they  are  embalmed  in  their  floods  of 
tears.  Not  until  they  have  passed  away,  forever,  and  the  cold  iron 
of  reality  is  rankling  in  our  hearts,  do  we  know  how  blest  we  have 
been.  Oh,  bring  them  back !  those  vanished  years,  with  their 
shghted  pleasures,  that  we  may  live  them  o'er  again.  We  call  in 
vain  !  We  have  cast  our  flowers  upon  the  tide,  and  they  are 
swept  from  our  grasp  forever.  Dry  your  eyes,  Alicia,  and  be  happy 
while  you  may ! 
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Mr.  Atherton  returned  to  the  parlor,  after  the  evaporation  of  h 
hasty  passion,  and  found  Ahcia  reclining  on  the  sofa,  in  a  pensi 
attitude  that  touched  his  heart.  He  bent  over  and  gazed  ear 
estly  into  her  eyes.  It  is  very  hard  to  retreat,  after  once  having 
taken  a  certain  stand,  and  particularly  so  for  the  petted  Alicia  who 
had  never  been  required  to  yield  a  point  in  her  life.  But  she  had 
resolved,  so  placing  her  little  hand  on  his  shoulder,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  impressed  a  kiss  upon  his  cheek.  It  was  very  light 
and  cold,  Frank  thought,  but  it  was  enough  that  she  had  yielded. 
She  has  since  learned  to  do  so  more  gracefully.  S 

This  edifying  scene,  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  collisions,  mis- 
understandings, and  heartaches  which  prevailed  during  the  honey- 
moon. These  were  not  the  result  of  any  want  of  affection,  or  any 
decided  fault  on  either  side.  They  arose  from  the  conflicting 
tastes,  views,  and  habits  which  distinguish  a  newly  married  pair, 
(for  people  always  admire,  and  marry  their  opposites)  and  an  ign 
ranee  of  each  others'  characters  and  prejudices. 

One  day,  Alicia  returned  from  a  shopping  expedition,  and  passin 
the  parlor  door,  she  observed  a  large  painting,  in  a  handsome  frame, 
which  had  been  placed  over  the  mantlepiece  during  her  absence^ 
She  had  been  lamenting  the  want  of  pictures,  to  complete  the  el 
gance  of  her  rooms,  and  gratified  by  her  husband's  ready  attentiol 
to  her  wishes,  she  drew  up  the  blinds  to  inspect  the  acquisition 

Alicia  was  a  woman  of  cultivated  taste,  and  she  was  somewhat 
shocked  when  the  light  glared  upon  the  new  ornament.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  representation  of  the  death  of  Washington.  The 
body  lay  ghastly,  and  exposed,  upon  its  couch,  with  the  mourning 
family  around  ;  the  distorted  countenance  of  a  negro  servant  peered 
from  the  drapery,  while  above  hovered  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with 
averted  face.  The  whole  was  executed  with  flaming  colors,  and 
in  a  rude,  unformed  style.  Alicia  turned  away  in  disgust,  and 
encountered  the  beaming,  happy  face  of  her  husband. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  love  ?"  he  enquired  with  a  delighted  air. 

"  The  most  wretched  daub  I  ever  saw,"  she  replied. 

"  The  painting  is  somewhat  faulty,"  he  said,  with  a  fallen  coun- 
tenance, "  but  the  design  is  fine,  is  it  not  ?  Observe  the  drooping 
figure  of  Liberty,  mourning  the  loss  of  her  champion.  It  reminds 
me  of  that  noble  line — 


f 
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" '  And  Freedom  shrieked,  when  Kosciusco  fell.' " 
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"  The  artist  has  made  an  odd  jumble  of  his  ideas,"  responded 
Ahcia,  mischievously,  "  and  I  can't  decide  whether  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  weeps  over  the  dead  General,  in  the  bed,  or  the  living 
slave,  who  appears  to  be  wiping  his  nose  on  the  curtains." 

"  Alicia !" 

"  Do  ring  for  John  to  take  it  down :  I  shall  die  of  mortification 
if  any  one  should  see  such  a  blot  upon  our  walls." 

"  You  are  unreasonable,"  said  Prank.  "  I  placed  the  picture 
there,  intending  it  to  remain,  and  I  perceive  no  reason  for  chang- 
ing my  determination." 

"  Then  I  would  advise  you,  at  a  venture,  to  frame  the  first 
tavern  sign  you  meet,  as  a  companion-piece,"  she  suggested  with 
mirthful  raillery. 

Frank  swallowed  his  rising  wrath,  and  remonstrated :  '•  It's  a 
very  impressive  picture." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  so  than  a  death  scene,  adorning  the 
walls  of  a  parlor,"  said  she,  with  an  expression  of  irony.  '•'  I  think 
if  you  place  a  death's  head  amid  the  bijouterie  of  the  centre-table, 
I  shall  be  kept  in  salutary  remembrance  of  my  end." 

"Alicia,  you  have  neither  sense  or  feeling!"  exclaimed  the 
incensed  husband. 

She  opened  her  eyes  with  wonder,  for  she  had  spoken  in  good 
humored  derision  of  the  picture,  expecting  him  to  be  amused,  not 
offended. 

■  "  Then  I  make  a  sorry  wife  for  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  for 
taste  and  politeness."  retorted  Alicia,  as  with  a  couitsey,  she  left 
the  room. 

She  fle\y  to  her  chamber,  and  indulged  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 
She  v/as  stung — mortified — miserable.  '•  Is  it  possible  he  thinks 
so  badly  of  me  ?  and  he  is  my  husband,  bound  for  life  to  me.  whom 
he  believes  to  be  destitute  alike  of  sense  and  feehng  !  Oh,  is  there 
no  escape  ?"  Alicia  at  that  moment  would  have  given  worlds  to 
be  free.  All  their  little  variances  arose  before  her  mind,  and  she 
felt  that  they  were  unsuited  to  each  other.  "  I  have  not  made 
him  happy,  and  yet,  how  I  have  loved  him  !"  was  her  exclamation, 
and  her  tears  burst  forth  with  redoubled  bitterness,  until,  exhausted 
with  weeping,  she  fell  asleep. 

When  Alicia  awoke,  her  head  ached  violently,  but  she  deter- 
mined to  dress,  and  go  out     Her  home  and  husband  were  almost 
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hateful  to  her,  and  she  felt  a  desire  to  fly  from  both.     Her  toilette 
was  just  comj3leted,  when  a  friend  was  announced. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Mrs.  Lester,  who  lived  several  miles  in  t 
country,  "at  mama's  instigation,  to  spirit  you  away.     We  are 
have  a  deal  of  gaiety  at  Woodlands,  this  week,  owing  to  a  bra 
of  birth-days,  and  you  must  not  refuse  to  aid  in  the  celebrations. 
Will  not  Mr.  Atherton  resign  you  to  our  care  for  a  week  ?" 

"  Gladly,"  answered  Ahcia,  "  as  gladly  as  I  will  come,"  and  she 
iievv  up  stairs  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.  While  her  maid 
packed  her  trunk,  she  indited  a  brief  note  to  her  husband,  informing 
him  of  her  plans,  and  telling  him  he  need  not  come  for  her,  as  Mrs. 
Lester  would  drive  her  to  town  when  she  desired  to  return.  These 
frigid  lines,  so  unlike  the  usual  outpourings  of  Ahcia's  affectionate 
heart,  Frank  Atherton  still  preserves,  in  memory  of  this  desertion. 

The  young  wife  was  far  from  happy,  amid  the  gaiety  of  Wood- 
lands, for  the  unhandsome  remark  of  her  husband  rankled,  a 
poisoned  dagger  in  her  heart.  She  was  both  proud  and  sensitive, 
and  she  felt  herself  to  be  an  insulted  woman,  as  well  as  an  injured 
wife.  "  '  Neither  sense  or  feeling  !'  how  dared  he  say  so,  to  any 
lady  ?  how  could  he  say  so  to  her  who  had  lavished  the  richest 
treasures  of  her  heart  on  him  ?"  She  had  been  so  absorbed  in  her 
lacerated  feelings,  that  it  now  struck  her  for  the  first  time,  how 
singular  was  his  admiration  of  the  odious  picture.  Although  not 
a  connoisseur,  he  was  not  deficient  in  judgment  in  such  matters ; 
and  she  remembered  hearing  him  comment  upon  works  of  art  with 
taste  and  discrimination.  Ahcia  was  satisfied  there  must  have 
been  some  hidden  feeling,  which  induced  him  to  turn  thus  cruelly 
upon  her,  and  that  reflection  awakened  a  jealousy  of  the  motive  that 
could  overpower  his  regard  for  his  wife.  Absorbed  in  these  musings, 
she  did  not  observe  the  approach  of  George  Lester,  laden  with  mid- 
summer flowers,  which  he  was  distributing  among  the  ladies. 

^'  Mrs.  Atherton,"  said  he,  mischievously,  "  will  you  wear  this 
sombre  flower  ?     It  is  called  the  'Mourning  Bride.'  " 

The  blossom  was  already  in  her  hand,  and  she  colored  at  this 
hint  of  her  having  betrayed  the  troubled  state  of  her  mind. 

"  Fie,  George  !  what  a  selection  !     1  suppose  you  will  offer  grand 
mama  an  orange-blossom,''  said  Mrs.  Lester,  as  she  disengaged  a 
fose-bud  and  some  heartsease  from  his  bouquet  and  handed  them  fl 
her  guest.     "Never  mind,  my  love,"  she  added,  in  an  undertone, 
"  you  will  feel  happier  when  the  bride  has  waned  into  the  wife.": 
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Alicia  was  startled,  to  find  that  Mrs.  Lester  understood,  and 
sympathized  with  her,  and  she  raised  her  blue  eyes  tearfully  to 
the  speaker. 

"  Because,"  said  Mrs.  Lester,  in  answer  to  her  look  of  enquiry, 
-you  will  then  understand  all  the  puzzHng  ins  and  outs  of  your 
respective  characters,  and  assimilate  your  tastes  and  habits." 

"  But  I  thought  the  first  year  of  married  life  was  always  the 
happiest,"  with  a  smile  at  her  naive  confession. 

"  Tout  au  contraire,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lester,  "as  I  discovered  to 
my  sorrow  !  Last  evening,  wiien  George  attempted  to  accompany 
you  in  one  of  those  duets,  which  you  sing  so  charmingly  with  Mr. 
Atherton,  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  owing  to  the  want  of  harmony 
in  your  voices.  A  little  practice  would  obviate  all  tliat,  and  your 
tones  would  soon  harmonize.  Matrimony  is  a  duet,  in  which 
there  is  apt  to  be  some  discord,  until  the  characters  modulate  them- 
selves to  each  other." 

Alicia  looked  around  with  a  smile,  at  this  comparison,  and 
encountered  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  who  had  that  moment  arrived, 
fixed  steadily  upon  her.  She  returned  his  bow  with  politeness, 
and  continued  conversing  with  her  hostess.  Mr.  Atherton  ad- 
vanced, and  was  received  with  much  cordiality  by  Mrs,  Lester, 
and  the  young  gentlemen,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite,  gathered 
round  to  welcome  him.  The  conversation  became  general,  at 
which  Alicia  rejoiced,  for  she  dreaded  a  tete-a-tete  meeting,  after 
having  parted  in  such  displeasure,  Frank,  on  the  contrary,  was 
eager  to  see  his  wife  alone,  for  their  short  separation  had  awakened 
all  his  tenderness,  but  he  found  no  opportunity  for  a  sotto-voce 
expression  of  his  desire,  and  as  he  could  not  catch  her  eye,  his  free- 
masonry of  significant  glances  was  unavailing.  Presently  he  was 
interested  in  a  discussion  between  two  gentlemen  near,  and  when 
he  looked  around  for  Alicia,  she  was  gone. 

"  She  is  in  the  grounds  with  Elizabeth,"  said  Mrs.  Lester,  in 
answer  to  his  enquiry,  "  shall  we  not  follow  them  ?" 

Atherton  offered  his  arm  to  the  lady,  and  they  were  not  long  in 
finding  the  fugitives,  in  a  rural  temple,  half  hidden  by  the  shrub- 
bery. After  a  few  moments,  Mrs.  Lester  judiciously  withdrew  her 
daughter,  and  Alicia  found  herself  alone  with  her  husband,  feehng 
as  awkward  as  a  mouse  cornered  by  grimalkin. 
"  My  wife,  will  you  not  forgive  me  ?" 
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In  the  bitterness  of  her  resentment,  she  had  thought  she  nevei 
could  forgive  him,  but  at  the  first  word  of  tenderness  and  repenl 
ance.  the  barrier  which  pride  had  reared,  gave  way,  and  Hke  man] 
a  more  injured  woman,  she  threw   herself  into  his  outstretche( 
arms,  and  wept. 

"Frank,^'  said  she,  hfting  her  dewy  face — "'neither  sense 
feehng?'     Oh  !  why  did  you  marry  me?" 

"  Because  I  loved  you,  my  own  !  but  not  half  as  well  as  I  d( 
now.     1  am  irritable,  hasty,  impetuous,  but  cannot  my  wife  bear^ 
with  me  ?" 

"  And  I  am  irritating  and " 

"  You  are  all  that  a  woman  should  be,  Alicia,  but  I  fear  I  hav( 
not  half  understood  you.  Neither  have  you  entirely  understo 
me,  dearest,  and  it  is  meet  that  we  should  open  our  hearts  more 
fully  to  each  other.  First,  let  me  explain  the  cause  of  my  unpar- 
donable rudeness  to  you.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  a  dearly  loved 
brother,  who  was  two  years  younger  than  myself  He  was  a  child 
of  wonderful  loveliness,  and  precocious  genius,  '  which  were  enough 
alone  to  love  him  for,'  but  he  had  a  more  melancholy  claim  upoiflj 
our  sympathies  and  affection,  being  the  prey  of  a  hopeless  disease. 
I  remember  looking  upon  my  gentle  playmate  with  affectionate 
reverence,  and  realizing,  as  i  gazed,  that  '  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,' — so  angel  like  were  his  looks  and  ways. 


*  We  grew  together,  side  by  side, 
And  filled  our  home  with  glee/ 
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until  he  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  died.  This 
event  had  been  for  a  long  time  expected  by  the  sufferer,  and  those 
who  loved  him,  and  he  had  endeavored  to  leave  behind  him 
mementos  for  each  of  the  family.  These  consisted  of  drawings, 
and  paintings  in  oil,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  evinced  extraor- 
dinary taste  and  skill.  I  was  the  youngest  of  the  famiW,  the 
nearest  his  own  age,  as  well  as  the  dearest  to  his  heart,  and  the 
most  important  of  these  paintings  was  designed  for  me,  and  is 
the  same  you  so  unmercifully  ridiculed.  To  its  completion,  he 
devoted  the  failing  energies  of  life,  and  it  has  always  been  hallowed 
to  my  heart  by  these  associations.  Judge,  if  you  can,  of  my  feel- 
ings, when  I  heard  you — you  !  my  beloved  Alicia  !  with  whom 
had  hoped  to  share  my  admiration  and  regrets,  speak  of  that  sacre 
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memento  in  terms  of  levity,  and  disgust.  Forgive  me,  if  [  thought 
you  heartless  !" 

Alicia  hid  her  face  in  her  hands — "Oh,  Frank,  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  this  before  ?" 

"  Although  it  has  often  been  on  my  mind,  we  were  always  too 
merry,  or  too  happy,  to  turn  to  a  reminiscence  so  sacred  and  so  sad." 

''  How  shall  I  ever  forgive  myself  for  the  pain  I  have  caused  you, 
or  the  injustice  I  have  done  your  brother !  The  painting  is  cer- 
tainly an  extraordinary  production  for  a  young  and  self-taught 
invalid." 

"  So  experienced  judges  have  pronounced.  But  one  confession 
more,  Alicia.  I  am  not  proof  against  your  satire,  and  are  you  not 
sometimes  malicious?" 

"  Oh,  Frank !  I  hope  I  am  not.  I  have  a  buoyant,  happy  heart, 
and  a  lively  fancy,  that  lead  me  into  a  thousand  extravagances, 
when  I  should  be  walking  demurely  by  your  side  ;  and  then,  I 
have  an  inconvenient  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  but  beheve  me, 
I  speak  in  mirth,  not  in  malice." 

"But,  are  you  not  thoughtless  sometimes?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  and  young  and  foolish,  with  a  dozen  more  such 
faults,  as  you  and  I  could  name,  but  time  will  correct  them  all,  and 
1  dare  say  you  will  pronounce  me  perfect  some  day." 

Time  did  his  work,  in  accordance  with  this  careless  prophecy, 
and  the  spirited  and  hvely  girl  was  moulded  into  a  sensible  and 
feeling  woman,  realizing  the  ideal  of  perfection  in  her  husband's 
heart. 
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'  Mlsjc,  ihe  tender  child  of  rudest  times, 
The  gentle  native  of  all  lands  and  climes; 
Who  comes,  where  all  is  discord,  strife  and  sin, 
To  prove  some  innate  harmony  within 
Our  listening  souls — and  lull  the  heaving  breast, 
With  the  dim  vision  of  an  unknown  rest." 


BA  LTIMORE.  — See    Engraving. 

BY    MRS.     S.     M.     CLARKE. 

The  readers  of  the  Wreath  are  presented,  this  month,  with  an 
exquisite  engraving  of  one  of  our  largest  and  most  flourishing  cities 

Baltimore  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the  Patapsco  river,  a  few 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  broad  Chesapeake.  The  wateis 
of  this  river  are  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest  burthen,  which 
renders  Baltimore  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance.  It  com- 
municates, by  rail  road,  with  the  inexhaustible  granaries  of  the 
west,  and  is  considered  the  finest  flour  market  in  the  world. 

Baltimore  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  its  streets  are  well  paved.  It 
is  principally  built  of  brick,  but  is  ornamented  with  many  costly 
edifices  of  stone  and  marble,  the  architecture  and  magnificence  of 
which,  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  stranger.  This  city,  in 
some  of  its  features,  strikingly  resembles  Boston,  while  its  lofty 
minarets  and  domes  remind  one  of  oriental  elegance.  Its  most 
attractive  features  are  its  monuments,  which  were  erected  to  the 
memories  of  Washington,  and  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
North  Point.  Washington's  monument  is  a  splendid  pile  of 
masonry  rising  to  the  height  of  163  feet. 

Baltimore,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  received  its  name  from  Lord 
Baltimore,  who,  as  early  as  1632,  obtained  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, a  grant  of  land,  lying  about  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  extending  north  as  far  as  the  40th  degree  of  latitude.  ^1 

This  section  of  country  was  first  visited  by  the  white  man  i  ™ 
1609,  when  the  adventurous  Captain  John  Smith  navigated  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  in  a  small  boat,  and  opened  a  lucrative 
fur  trade  with  the  natives.  The  Indians  were  then  the  proud 
monarchs  of  a  country  as  wild  and  uncultivated  as  their  own  rude 
natures  ;  and,  where  lofty  spires  and  domes  now  rise,  and  the  clink 
of  the  artist's  hammer  is  heard,  and  all  the  din  of  a  vast  and  pros- 
perous city  ;  the  forests  stood  in  primal  grandeur,  giving  back  the 
eternal  roar  of  the  ocean,  and  echoing,  among  its  dim  and  loity 
isles,  the  wild  war  song.  But  the  Indian  and  his  forests  have  alike 
yielded  to  the  resistless  tide  of  civilisation  that  has  swept,  and  wil] 
continue  to  sweep  over  this  continent,  from  the  frozen  region  of  the 
north  to  the  Tierra  Caliente  of  fhe  south,  while  an  enlightening 
science  will  soften  the  asperities  of  the  one,  and  modify  the  inten- 
sity of  the  other,  until  every  portion  of  our  country  becomes  the 
abode  of  an  intellectual  people,  and  the  poor  Indian  be  numbered 
among  the  races  that  have  been. 
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BY    REV.     S.    D".     BURCHARD. 

"  Joy  of  ihe  desolate,  light  of  the  straying, 
Hope,  when  all  others  die,  fadeless  and  pure ; 

Here  speaks  the  Comforter,  in  God's  name  saying, 
Earth  hath  no  sorrows  that  Heaven  cannot  cure." 

In  every  situation  of  life,  the  Gospel  approaches  man  with  words 
of  counsel,  of  warning,  or  of  consolation.  To  the  strong  man,  in 
the  fulness  of  health,  engaged  in  the  eager  pursuits  of  life,  it  comes 
in  the  monitory  language,  "  remember  that  thou  too  must  die." — 
To  the  feeble  sufferer,  whose  brilliant  prospects  are  fast  fading 
away  in  the  twilight  of  approaching  dissolution,  it  whispers  words 
of  encouragement — "  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee  ;  be  not  dis- 
mayed, for  I  am  thy  God."  It  meets  the  ardent  votary  of  pleasure 
— the  man  of  business — the  scheming  politician — the  devoted 
student,  by  the  wayside  of  their  active  pursuits,  and  warns  them 
in  kind  but  earnest  tones,  to  "flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  But 
to  the  poor,  the  stricken,  the  careworn  and  weary — to  him  who 
has  sinned  and  suffered — to  her,  who  in  her  desolate  wanderings 
finds  no  resting  place  for  a  weary  and  broken  heart,  its  tones  are 
full  of  tenderness — "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest !"  Are  there  not  many,  at  this  hour, 
who  can  feel  the  divine  eloquence  of  this  appeal  ?  Are  there  not 
many  among  the  strong,  the  proud,  the  self-relying,  who  have  felt 
their  pride,  their  trust  in  their  own  strength  fast  gliding  away/ 
How  many  are  there,  who  began  life  with  high  hopes  and  bright 
anticipations,  who  are  now  left  to  the  solitude  of  remembrance  ? 
How  many  have  felt  and  seen  their  hopes  meeting  with  disappoint- 
ment— their  anticipations  returning  to  the  heart  that  gave  them 
birtli,  and  have  found  that  thus  far,  at  least,  the  joys  they  once 
knew  are  dead — dead  and  gone  I  How  many  there  are,  who  have 
turned  away  from  the  busy  throng,  exulting  in  the  strength  of 
their  own  will,  pursuing  with  eager  tread  the  road  to  fortune  and 
to  power,  and  who  have  sought,  with  restless  step,  something  in 
which  to  forget  that  they  once  joined  in  that  strife,  and  were  dis- 
appointed ! 

Vol.  IV— 10 
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It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  woman,  a  weak,  trusting,  dependent 
being,  bereft  of  the  stay  and  solace  of  her  life,  no  love  to  cling  to. 
no  arm  to  steady  her  trembling  steps ;  but  it  is  sadder  still  to  see 
the  strong  man  bowed  down  with  disappointment  and  sorrow — to 
see  all  his  stern  energies  and  bold  impulses,  his  active  intellect  and 
noble   heart,  overpowered  by  the   misfortunes  against  which   he 
struggles,  but  in  vain.     Earth   hath  no  solace  for  a  heart   thus 
wounded   and  oppressed.     He  turns  from  the  friend  who  would 
gently  win  him  from  his  cares,  and  seeks  in  the  tide  of  active  life, 
forgetfulness  of  the  past,  and  hope  for  the  future.     He  rushes  into 
scenes  of  amusement  and  pleasure,  but  in  the  midst  ofgayety,  "he 
says  of  laughter,  i-t  is  mad,  and  of  mirth,  what  doeth  it?"     Da\ 
after  day  he  labors  hard  to  surmount  his  difficulties,  and  do  some- 
thing worthy  a  better  name  ;  but  sooner  or  later  he  returns  to  his* 
home,   worn,   weary,   discouraged.      A    companion's   affectionate 
solicitude  may  do  much  to  sooth  his  anxieties,  but  not  even  the 
endearments  of  domestic  affection  can  give  him  permanent  relief. 
Amid  this  tumult  of  contending  emotions  and  passions,  he  hears  the 
still  small  voice  of  the  Gospel  saying,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."     In  the  hour  of  joy  it  had  been 
unheard  or  unheeded  ;  but  in  this  time  of  sorrow,  in  this  moment 
of  his  greatest  need,  it  falls  upon  his  ear  more  sweetly  than  the 
music  of  an  angel's  harp.     He  gladly  responds  to  the  heavenly  call, 
and  finds  in  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  a  solace  and  support 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  (^ 

I  have  known  one  full  of  hope — full  of  cheerful  trust  in  his  own 
purity,  and  confidence  in  his  own  wisdom — strong  and  gentle — 
just  and  considerate,  begin  life  with  many  well-founded  hopes  of 
success  and  happiness.  In  all  the  affairs  of  life,  trusting  to  himself, 
not  with  the  overweening  confidence  that  underrates  the  obstacles 
in  his  way,  but  with  the  good  sense  to  see  them  as  they  were,  and 
the  iron  will  and  hopeful  heart  to  meet  and  overcome  them.  His 
was  no  common  ambition  of  place  or  rank.  The  glitter  of  a  soldierV 
name  and  the  glare  of  popular  favor  had  few  charms  for  him 
With  a  noble  ambition,  he  sought  stations  that  he  might  do  good 
His  was  not  a  hope  to  lead  a  faction,  but  to  direct  the  minds  of  hi^ 
countrvmen  to  generous  and  patriotic  ends.  Early  in  his  care< 
he  gave  his  heart  to  one  who  responded  with  a  pure  affection, 
loved,  he  lost  her.     Death  closed  that  eye  from  whose  look  of  lo^ 
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ins  heart  was  wont  to  draw  its  sweetest  solace.  The  inscrutable 
decree  of  Providence  has  left  him  bereaved,  disconsolate,  heart- 
stricken  and  desolate.  It  is  mournful  to  see  a  noble  nature  thus 
grown  old,  before  its  time — the  heart  crushed  and  withered,  while 
the  powers  of  mind  and  body  retain  their  pristine  energy.  He  still 
bounded  on  in  his  career,  exulting  in  the  strength  and  resources  of 
his  own  nature.  The  world  was  yet  before  him,  and  since  his 
affections  were  entombed  in  one  hallowed  memory,  he  determmed 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  his  race.  He  fixed  his  eye  on  certain 
great  ends,  and  through  every  difficulty  pursued  them  with  an  iron 
will  and  a  determined  purpose.  No  defeat  could  dishearten  him, 
no  success  diminish  his  ardor.  A  few  years  of  struggle,  placed  him 
first  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  made  those  who  were  far  his 
seniors,  look  up  to  him  for  counsel.  Success  attended  every  enter- 
prize.  The  schemes  of  policy  he  had  brought  forward  were 
adopted  one  by  one  ;  but  after  all  was  achieved,  was  he  satisfied  ? 
He  looked  round  upon  what  he  had  accomplished,  but  was  he 
satisfied  ?  What  lasting  good  had  he  done  ?  The  very  schemes 
of  poHcy,  which  he  had  so  fondly  cherished,  and  for  the  adoption 
of  which  he  had  labored  long  and  well,  were  made  subservient  to 
mere  party  purposes.  Was  the  moral  feeling  of  the  country 
changed  ?  Were  her  institutions  purified  ?  It  is  bitter  to  be  foiled 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  cherished  project,  but  then  there  is  still 
something  to  strive  for.  But  the  disappointment  of  success  leaves 
the  man  lone  and  heart  sick.  All  his  bright  dreams,  his  exulting 
hopes  have  ended  in  an  idle  tale — the  bubble  has  burst,  and  what 
is  here  left,  to  strive  for  now  ?  With  a  heart  full  of  the  tenderest 
nffections,  he  had  seen  the  grave  close  over  his  youthful  hopes  and 
his  early  love.  With  a  towering  ambition,  he  had  grappled  with 
the  highest  earthly  objects  that  engage  the  mind  of  man,  and 
(ivery  where  disappointment  had  followed  his  steps.  Experience 
had  shown  him  how  utterly  unworthy  of  a  noble  philanthropy 
were  the  selfish  interests  of  this  world,  and  with  a  heart,  sad, 
weary,  worn,  with  no  place  of  refuge,  no  rest  for  an  immortal 
spirit,  for  the  first  time  he  looks  away  from  himself.  A  new  and 
strange  voice  then  greets  his  listening  ear — "  Come  unto  me,  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  His 
attention  is  rivetted  by  these  heavenly  accents — he  perceives  here, 
a  new  object  of  pursuit — new  joys,  new  hopes,  a  new  and  nobler 
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career  is  opened  before  him.  This  neglected  Gospel  he  now  sees 
to  be  adapted  to  meet  all  his  moral  necessities — it  gives  him  a 
resting  place,  calms  his  fears,  presents  to  him  an  aim  worthy  his 
highest  affections  and  energies — proffers  a  hope  never  yet  realized, 
and  offers  to  crown  him  with  "  glory,  honor,  and  immortahty." 
He  seeks,  he  asks  nothing  more — he  has  found  the  pearl  of  great 
price.  The  glory  of  God  is  now  the  ruling  motive  of  his  life,  and 
the  earnest  enquiry  of  his  soul  is — "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me 
to  do  ?"  He  meekly  suffers,  and  patiently  endures,  until  his  change 
come,  and  then  his  spirit  is  translated  to  the  skies,  where  angels 
touch  their  haips  in  living  melody,  and  saints  in  sweet  response 
breathe  forth  to  the  listening  heavens  their  grateful  song,  while 
the  breezes  of  Paradise  waft  the  symphony  abroad  over  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  and  the  bending  skies  transmit  it  down  to  earth. 

There  is  another  scene  in  which  the  angel  of  consolation  comes, 
on  bright  celestial  wing — causing  light  to  shine  in  darkness,  and 
hope  to  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  despair. 

A  young  and  delicate  female  bids  farewell  to  her  home,  her  kin- 
dred, her  country,  all  the  objects  hitherto  dearest  to  her  on  earth, 
and  follows  into  a  strange  land  the  fortunes  of  a  beloved  husband. 
There,  amidst  cares,  anxieties,  difficulties,  and  new  and  unhal- 
lowed associations,  he  grows  cold  and  unkind,  and  by  harsh  treat- 
ment pierces  the  heart  that  has  clung  so  confidingly  to  him.  She 
turns,  as  in  such  circumstances  a  woman  always  will,  with  tenfold 
fondness  to  an  only  child,  rendered  doubly  dear  by  suffering,  and 
the  remembrance  of  former  happiness.  A  child  is  always  an 
object  of  intense  affection — an  only  child  is  more  cherished  still. 
But  when  that  only  child  is  all  the  mother  has  to  love  on  earth — 
when  the  father  turns  from  its  prattle  with  a  harsh  unfeeling  word 
—when  that  child  knows  no  other  person  to  watch  over  its  help- 
lessness— no  tongue  can  tell  the  tender  watchfulness — the  full 
engrossing  anxiety  of  a  mother's  love  !  That  child  is  stricken  by 
a  fell  disease.  Day  after  day  she  watches  its  fading  form.  In  her 
eager  anxiety  she  begs  her  husband  to  seek  for  help,  but  he  with 
one  cold  and  careless  look,  turns  and  resumes  his  own  pursuits. 
Would  you  know  what  that  mother  feels?  Watch  her  in  the 
solitude  of  her  deserted  home,  as  she  waits  with  strained  ear,  and 
anxious  heart  the  coming  of  the  physician.  See  her,  as  she  follows 
him  to  the  door,  and  with  agony  unutterable  asks,  "  Doctor,  is 
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there  no  liope  ?  Must  iny  child  die  ?"  Watch  her,  as  she  steals 
back  again  with  careful  step,  lest  she  may  disturb  a  fitful  slumber. 
Watch  her,  as  she  hangs  over  that  couch,  in  an  agony  too  deep 
for  prayer  !  Watch  her,  as  she  sees  the  feeble  sufferer,  in  its 
labored  breathing,  with  hand  outstretched  for  the  help  she  cannot 
give.  Watch  her,  as  she  sees  its  little  lip  blue  and  quivering,  its 
eye  rolHng  in  the  wild  terrors  of  impending  suffocation.  Watch 
her,  as  it  faintly  gasps  for  breath — and  dies  !  And  tell  me,  if  in 
the  dreary  catalogue  of  human  woes,  there  is  any  agony  like  hers? 
Follow  her  to  the  grave,  mark  that  glazed  and  tearless  eye — see 
her  as  she  stands  with  a  morose  and  heartless  father,  whose  rest- 
lessness can  scarce  give  patient  attention  to  the  decencies  of  the 
burial.  Watch  her,  as  that  brute  thrusts  her  rudely  away,  when 
forgetful  of  all  but  her  early  faith,  she  leans  upon  him  that  she 
may  weep.  And  tell  me,  if  you  can,  the  workings  of  that  bruised 
and  bleeding  heart.  Follow  her  still  to  the  silence  of  her  own 
chamber — every  object  there  is  eloquent  of  grief,  and  every  sound 
the  expression  of  a  broken  heart.  See  her  as  she  starts  from  her 
couch,  where  vshe  has  sought,  in  vain,  a  peaceful  slumber.  Sad 
and  weary,  she  looks  at  length  to  heaven  for  help.  Heaven  hears 
her  prayer,  and  sends  the  needed  aid.  She  sees  the  hand  that  has 
dealt  the  blow,  now  ready  to  relieve.  She  meekly  bows  in  patient 
trust,  and  joyful  hope  of  a  brighter  day,  when  she  will  meet  the 
loved  and  lost  to  return  no  more.  Now  she  can  say,  in  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  pious  patriarch,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
Uath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

One  sketch  more,  to  illustrate  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  the 
Gospel  invitation,  and  I  have  done.  The  case  is  that  of  the  bold 
transgressor.  If  amid  the  wide  variety  of  human  ills,  there  is  a 
deeper  shade  of  unrest  than  all  beside,  that  is  the  darkest  which 
haunts  the  path  of  the  evil  doer.  Sorrow,  or  bereavement  may 
drive  sleep  and  quiet  away.  The  heart  full  of  grief,  may  grow 
restive  under  the  restraint  that  would  prevent  it  from  throwing  its 
troubles  aside  ;  but  the  unrest  of  him  who  has  worked  evil,  is  one 
which  forever  follows  him.  Observe  it,  in  the  lurking  and  suspi- 
cious eye — see  it  in  that  uneasy  look,  which  suspects  in  the  idlest 
passer  by,  a  spy  upon  his  path.  It  clothes  the  friend  in  tlie  garb 
of  a  pursuer,  and  makes  the  caress  of  affection  appear  a  Judas  kiss. 
If  he  flies  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth,  it  there  meets  him 
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— in  the  stillness  of  his  own  home— in  the  hurry  of  business— in 
the  sparkhng  circle  of  pleasure,  it  is  with  him.  The  shadow  of  his 
guilt  follows  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  yet  forgetting  that  it  is  his 
own,  he  attempts  to  fly  from  it.  On  and  still  on  he  speeds— per- 
chance, for  a  moment,  he  may  lose  sight  of  the  dreaded  phantom, 
and  seated  on  a  grassy  spot  of  olden  memories  and  happier  days, 
he  for  the  first  time  for  many  a  w^eary  day,  may  fancy  that  he  has 
found  peace.  And  perhaps  just  as  he  would  quaff  the  cup  of 
fancied  joy,  the  cursed  phantom  comes,  more  terrible  from  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  is.  Again  begins  the  weary  flight.  Still 
he  hears  nothing  but  the  stern  harsh  voice — "The  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard  !"  He  sees  nothing  but  the  dim  and  veiled 
shadows  of  a  future  retribution.  He  would  put  an  end  to  his  own 
existence,  but  he  is  afraid  to  die.  Anon  in  very  truth,  the  avenger 
cometh — follow  him  now,  as  he  flies  like  the  hunted  deer,  and  as 
deep-tongued  retribution,  slow  paced,  but  sure,  shoots  with  unut- 
terable terror  through  his  trembling  heart.  Follow  him  through  a 
chase  as  terrible  as  that  of  the  wild  Yager  of  the  German  legend. 
Close — close  upon  him  comes  Vengeance,  with  her  eager  cry,  "Cut 
him  down — why  cumbereth  he  the  ground  ?"  And  is  there  no 
hope  ?  Must  he  perish  ?  At  this  moment.  Mercy  is  seen  hovering 
over  him  with  a  look  of  unutterable  compassion.  She  lets  drop  a 
roll,  on  which  is  inscribed — "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor.' 
His  inmost  soul  responds,  '•  I  come,  Lord  Jesus — Save  or  I  perish," 
and  he  falls  bleeding  and  breathless  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The 
healing  touch  is  given,  and  he  lives  and  looks  up  into  the  face  cl 
his  reconciled  friend,  saying — "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee^ 
and  there  is  none  on  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee  !" 

Is  it  not  then  cause  of  adoring  gratitude,  to  creatures  so  frail,  so 
full  of  sorrow,  that  our  heavenly  Father  will  become  our  stay  and 
comforter  when  there  is  no  other  eye  to  pity,  and  no  other  arm 
outstretched  to  save  ?  Surely  there  are  many  to  whom  these  pages 
will  come  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden — who  hav^e  often  yearned 
for  a  sure  support — a  nobler  and  higher  good  than  this  world  can 
furnish — who  are  wearied  of  the  hollow  pomp  and  pageantry  of  life 
— who  have  sighed  in  bitterness  of  spirit  as  they  turned  from  the 
grave  in  which  some  beloved  one  was  sleeping — "  all  below  is 
vanity."  To  such,  the  angel  of  consolation  whispers  in  strains  of 
heavenly  sweetness — "  Come  unto  Jesus,  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  he  will  give  you  rest." 
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HYMN    OF    THE    SEA. 

BY  A  NEW  CONTRIBUTOR. 

Hark  to  the  voices  of  the  Sea! 
From  age  to  age  still  proud  and  free — 

It  rolls  its  billows  round 
On  rocky  strand  and  summer  shore, 
[ts  hollow  surges  break  and  roar, 

With  wild  triumphant  sound. 

There  rise  its  walls  of  snowy  white, 
Like  avalanches  in  the  light 

Of  Heaven's  serenest  day ; 
There  in  its  gulfs  of  deepest  gloom 
Lies  many  a  lone  unfathomed  tomb 

Of  beauty  and  decay. 

To  farthest  isle  thy  wave  extends, 
Round  farthest  cape  thy  current  bends, 

From  sweet  Italia's  coast, 
To  dark  Siberia's  solemn  wild, 
Or  where  the  Arctic  hills  are  piled — 

A  grey  and  gloomy  host. 

Thou  bearest  on  thy  breast  of  blue 
Full  many  a  gay  and  lordly  crew, 

The  children  of  the  Sea  : 
Proud  ships  are  rushing  o'er  thy  ways, 
White  sails  are  rocking  in  thy  bays,. 

The  gallant  and  the  free. 

Of  old  above  the  world's  domain 
Thou  hadst  thy  solitary  reign. 

Unbroken  and  profound. 
Till  lifted  by  a  viewless  hand 
Thy  floods  were  gathered  from  the  Knti, 

Within  their  mighty  bound. 

Oh  !  in  that  last  and  fearful  day 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away 

Thou  shalt  be  known  no  more  ; 
And  from  thy  low  mysterious  deep, 
All  those  who  there  in  Jes  is  sleep, 

Thou  shalt  to  Him  restore. 
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OR     SECOND     THOUGHTS     ARE     BEST. 

Jjy   MRS.    S,    T.    MARTYN. 
CHAPTER   II. THE    SEASON   IN   TOWN. 


"  We  paint  Love  as  a  child, 

*  When  he  should  sit,  a  giant  on  his  cloud, 
The  great  disturbing  spirit  of  the  world."  Croly. 

Lady  Denham  had  sent  down  her  handsome  travelling  carriage, 
and  a  confidential  attendant,  for  her  niece,  and  a  few  days  after 
the  conversation  we  have  recorded,  Ida  Clifford  bade  farewell  to 
Cumnor  Hall,  for  a  home  with  comparative  strangers,  amid  the 
untried  scenes  of  the  great  metropolis.  Words  of  comfort,  of  coun- 
sel and  of  tenderness  were  echoing  in  her  heart,  long  after  Walter 
Paulet,  who  accompanied  her  one  stage  on  her  journey,  had  given 
her  the  last  look  of  love,  and  reluctantly  turned  his  horse's  head 
towards  the  Grange.  '•  Some  natural  tears  she  shed,"  on  leaving 
the  home  and  friends  of  her  childhood,  but  they  were  soon  dried, 
for  "when  did  youth  ever  look  forward  through  the  sunshine  of 
hope,  and  find  any  thing  but  joy  ?" 

In  imagination,  Ida  had  often  pictured  to  herself  the  residence 
of  Lady  Denham,  and  filled  it  with  every  thing  rare  and  beg.utiful 
of  which  she  could  conceive,  but  the  reality  far  surpassed  even  her 
expectations.  She  was  startled,  and  oppressed  by  the  luxurious 
gorgeousness  of  every  thing  about  her,  and  the  obsequious  rever- 
ence of  the  liveried  attendants  seemed  almost  to  take  from  her  the 
power  of  volition.  Her  aunt's  welcome  w^as  intended  to  be  par- 
ticularly gracious,  but  the  young  girl  felt  only  its  polished  coldness, 
and  could  with  difficulty  restrain  her  tears,  as  she  contrasted  the 
chilling  pohteness  of  her  fashionable  relative,  with  the  genuine 
benevolence  and  kindness  of  her  beloved  mother.  "I  can  never, 
-uever  be  happy  here,"  was  her  despairing  exclamation  when  at 
length  she  found  herself  alone  in  her  own  sp'leudid  apartment,  and 
looked  about  on  its  accommodations  of  ease  and  luxury — "  how 
gladly  w^ould  I  exchange  all  this,  for  the  simplicity  of  my  own  dear 
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room  at  home,  with  the  kind  hearts  that  loved  me  there,  to  share 
it  with  me  !"  Ida's  pillow  was  wet  with  tears  that  night,  but  when 
she  arose  the  next  morning",  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  half  the 
sadness  had  already  taken  Hight,  and  then  the  morning  was  so 
bright  and  fair — her  aunt's  greeting  so  kind,  and  her  plans  for  dis- 
posing of  the  day  promised  so  much  enjoyment,  that  she  found  it 
impossible  to  adhere  to  her  resolution  of  being  miserable,  and  began 
to  feel  that  even  in  Grosvenor  Square,  one  might  be  tolerably 
happy.  The  truth  was — Lady  Denham,  though  worldly,  was  not 
quite  heartless — she  was  interested  in  her  young  and  lovely  niece, 
and  anticipated  with  pleasure,  the  sensations  that  would  be  excited 
by  her  beauty  and  grace,  set  off  as  they  were,  by  her  charming 
simplicity  of  manners.  In  the  blase  world  of  fashion,  the  freshness 
and  naturalness  of  Ida's  character  would  prove  even  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  charms  of  her  person,  and  Lady  Denham  was  impa- 
tient to  introduce  the  fair  debutante  to  the  circle  of  exclusives  in 
which  she  moved.  Nor  was  she  disappointed  in  her  expectations. 
Ida  Clifford  was  even  more  admired  than  she  had  dared  to  hope, 
and  the  house  of  the  fashionable  widow  became  tlie  favorite  morn- 
ing resort  of  all  the  noble  and  right  honorable  idlers  who  were 
privileged  with  the  entree,  while  her  box  at  the  opera  formed  (he 
principal  centre  of  attraction,  dividing  attention  with  Grisi  and 
Lablache.  But  for  the  remembrances  of  Cumnor  Hall,  and  her 
correspondence  with  Walter  Paulet,  to  whom,  as  she  had  ever  done, 
she  still  opened  her  whole  heart  with  childlike  ingenuousness, 
receiving  in  reply,  advice  and  instruction  almost  paternal,  Ida 
might  have  been  spoiled  by  this  sudden  transition  from  the  quiet 
and  obscurity  of  her  country  life,  to  the  exciting  pleasures  of  a 
season  in  London,  and  the  flattering  homage  paid  her  by  the  leaders 
of  the  world  of  fashion.  As  it  was,  she  passed  through  the  dan- 
gerous ordeal  ahnost  unscathed,  for  if  at  times  an  emotion  of  grati- 
fied vanity,  or  the  triumph  of  conscious  success  swelled  in  her 
"bosom,  it  was  instantly  checked  by  ihe  thought — "  What  would 
Walter  say,  if  he  knew  me  guilty  of  this  pitiful,  this  degrading 
weakness  ?"  And  thus  the  image  of  this  faithful  friend,  was  ever 
more  a  tahsman  to  guard  her  from  evil  influences;  by  the  pure  and 
hallowed  memories  with  which  it  was  associated. 

But  had  she  never,  since  her  introduction  to  the  gay  world,  re- 
gretted her  engagement  to  one,  so  greatly  her  senior,  and  whose 
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tastes  and  pursuits  were  so  entirely  at  variance  with  tliose  of  h 
present  associates  ?     Never  for  a  single  moment,  for  though  mor 
than  one  coronet  had  been  laid  at  her  feet  by  its  enamored  possesso 
she  was  still  "  fancy  free/'  and  her  affection  for  the  friend  of  h 
childhood  was  still  the  strongest  sentiment  of  her  heart.     But  wi 
this  state  of  things  always  last?     Time  only  could  determine. 

One  evening  Ida  was  at  the  new  assembly  rooms,  under  tli 
chaperonage  of  an  elderly  dowager,  when  she  saw  a  gentlema 
standing  at  a  distance,  whose  appearance  was  so  striking  that  in 
spite  of  herself,  her  attention  was  rivetted  upon  his.  He  was  tall, 
rather  slight,  though  firmly  knit,  with  an  air  of  high  breeding  ratheB 
than  fashion — the  turn  of  the  head,  mode  of  standing  and  dress 
constituting  altogether  a  gentlemanly  and  even  distinguished  look- 
ing personage.  His  back  was  toward  her,  but  as  he  turned  she 
saw  a  face  dark  in  complexion  with  features  rather  irregular,  but 
set  off  by  briUiant,  dark  eyes,  a  broad  and  noble  forehead,  and  a 
mouth,  of  which  the  prevaihng  expression  was  that  of  open,  joyous 
confidence.  Changed  as  he  was,  the  young  girl  knew  Reginald 
Tremaine  on  the  instant,  but  as  their  glances  met,  she  saw  with  a 
thrill  of  undefined  pleasure,  that  the  recognition  was  not  mutual. 
"  He  probably  expected  to  find  me  the  same  childish  fright,"  was 
her  first  thought,  and  it  gave  to  her  countenance  an  expression 
almost  of  hauteur,  as  the  gentleman  was,  at  his  own  request,  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Lady  Compton.  His  look  of  wonder  and  eve 
incredulity,  as  he  heard  her  name,  was  not  lost  upon  Ida,  nor  th 
evident  iftterest  with  which  he  sought  to  claim  an  acquaintanc 
which  to  her  had  been  productive  only  of  mortification.  She  could 
not  lose  at  once  the  painful  remembrance  of  the  past,  or  converse 
with  Reginald  Tremaine  without  a  feeling  of  constraint  which  was 
so  visible  in  her  manner,  that  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  over- 
come it,  he  left  her,  remarking  to  a  friend  who  enquired  his  opinion 
of  Lady  Denham's  niece — "  If  I  were  to  judge  from  my  own  expe- 
rience alone,  without  looking  in  her  face,  1  should  pronounce  her 
the  impersonation  of  insipidity,  but  I  will  be  iperciful,  and  suspend 
my  verdict  for  the  present." 

"  Do  we  meet  as  friends,  or  foes  ?"  he  said  smilingly  the  next 
morning  as  on  entering  the  drawing  room  of  Lady  Denham,  he 
advanced  to  the  side  of  Ida,  who  was  seated  at  her  embroidery 
frame,  a  little  apart  from  the  crowd.     She  looked  up  in  his  face, 
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fid  saw  there  an  expression  of  arch  humor,  of  pla)'ful  kindness, 
)erfectly  irresistible,  and  in  her  usual  frank  manner  rephed — 

"  As  friends  certainly,  why  should  you  doubt  it  ?" 

'•  Only  because  last  night  you  seemed  unwilling  to  admit  my 
:laims  on  the  score  of  previous  acquaintance,  and  stood  so  decidedly 
)n  your  dignity  with  me." 

••I  was  embarrassed,"  she  replied,  blushing  slightly,  "at  our 
sudden  and  unexpected  meeting,  it  was  so  long  since  we  had  met 
before,  and  it  recalled  past  scenes  so  distinctly,  tliat  I  believe  1  was 
rather  rude.  But  we  will  forget  the  past,  and  commence  our 
friendship  on  a  new  score,  if  you  are  so  inclined." 

"  I  shall  be  only  too   happy  to  accede  on  any  terms  to  such  a 
proposition,"  was  his  polite  rejoinder,  and  then  dismissing  the  sub- 
ject, he  led  the  way  to  other  topics  of  conversation.     It  was  impos- 
sible for  Ida,  long  to  retain  the  slightest  feeling  of  pique  towards 
one  so  highly  gifted  and  fascinating  as  Reginald  Tremaine,     His 
graceful  person — the  polished  yet  frank  simplicity  of  his  address — 
together  with  the  lofty  tone  and  purity  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  sparkling   and   brilliant,  yet  full  of 
earnest  and  deep  thought,  contrasting  as  it  did  with   the  vapid 
inanity  to  which  she  was  daily  subjected,  all  this  was  fitted  to 
captivate  the  imagination  and  interest  the  heart  of  the  sensitive 
and  high  souled  Ida.     There  was  nothing  however  in  the  nature 
of  their  intercourse,  to  awaken  alarm  on  her  part,  jealous  as  she 
was  of  herself,  in  reference  to  the  claims  of  Walter  Paulet.     Treated 
by  Lady  Denham  with  the  affectionate  familiarity  of  a  younger 
brother,  Reginald  Tremaine  was  at  hand  on  all  occasions  as  her 
favored  escort,  and  Ida  often  took  refuge  under  his  protection,  from 
the  unwelcome  assiduities  of  her  numerous  admirers.     It  was  so 
delightful  to  have  found,  in  the  man  she  had  dreaded  to  meet,  just 
the  friend  she  needed  in  her  present  situation — young  enough  to 
sympathise  with  all  her  ardent  fancies  and  emotions,  and  yet,  from 
his  superior  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  capable  of  direct- 
ing and  advising  her  in  every  emergency,  while  the  unreserved 
and  fraternal  kindness  of  his  manner  toward  herself,  placed  their 
friendship  on  a  footing  of  perfect  unconstraint — how  could  she  do 
otherwise  than  yield  herself  up  without  one  feeling  of  apprehension, 
to  the  enjoyment  derived  from  his  society  ?     For  the  first  time, 
however,  she  hesitated  to  relate  in  her  letters  to  Walter,  all  that 
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was  passing  in  her  present  life,  and  the  name  of  Reginald  Tre 
inaine,  she  could  not  tell  why,  seldom  found  its  way  into  pag^ 
which  yet  professed  to  be  as  heretofore,  a  transcript  of  her  da 
thoughts  and  actions.  '•  He  does  not  know  Reginald,"  was 
plea  urged  by  her  heart  for  this  omission— "  and  owing  to  iiiy 
childish  prejudices,  is  inclined  to  think  lightly  of  him — I  will  not 
therefore  introduce  a  subject  which  may  perhaps  give  Walter  pain." 
And  how  was  it  with  Reginald  himself,  thus  brought  into  constant 
conjpanionship  with  a  being  so  young,  lovely,  and  confiding  as  Ida 
Clifford  1  Accustomed  from  boyhood,  to  move  in  the  highest  circles 
of  wealth  and  fashion,  flattered  and  courted  by  both  motiiers  and 
daughters  for  his  personal  advantages  and  brilliant  expectations, 
until  he  narrowly  escaped  becoming  an  insufferable  coxcomb — he 
had  early  learned  indifference  to  mere  external  beauty,  and  had 
placed  his  standard  of  female  perfection  so  high  that  he  despaired 
of  finding  any  one  who  came  fully  up  to  it.  After  leaving  Oxford 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  college,  he  traveled  on  the  continent 
for  many  months,  visiting  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  and  pre- 
paring himself  by  an  extended  survey  of  men  and  things,  for  the 
duties  that  awaited  him,  when  on  the  demise  of  a  relative  now 
aged  and  infirm,  he  was  to  take  his  place  in  the  Upper  House  as  a 
peer  of  the  realm.  When  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  Paris,  he 
was  first  introduced  to  Ida  Clifford,  his  astonishment  at  the  trans- 
formation wrought  by  time,  was  unbounded.  He  remembered  her 
a  little  pale,  shy,  melancholy  child,  he  found  her  a  polished  and 
beautiful  woman,  with  charms  of  mind  and  manner  superior  even 
to  those  of  her  person.  Still,  though  he  acknowledged  her  loveli- 
ness, he  had  seen  many  women  more  beautiful,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  learned  in  the  freedom  of  daily  intercourse,  the  truly 
feminine  graces  of  her  character,  that  he  felt  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  the  protegee  of  Lady  Denham.  Even  then,  there  was 
not  in  his  heart  one  thought  of  love,  and  in  the  reckless  buoyancy 
of  his  spirits,  he  laughed  at  the  bhnd  god,  and  defied  his  power. 

One  morning,  the  trio  were  seated  in  Lady  Denham's  boudoir^ 
to  look  over  a  volume  of  poems  which  had  just  come  out,  with 
strict  orders  that  no  visitor  should  be  admitted  to  iiiterrupt  their 
enjoyment.  A  thundering  knock  at  the  door,  was  answered  by 
the  servant,  who  presently  appeared,  bringing  in  a  splendid  bou 
quetj  with  "  Lord  Harborough's  compliments  to  Miss  Clifford.^'— 
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la  took  the  flowers  with  a  feeling  of  vexation  which  was  visible 
1  her  speaking  countenance,  and  without  giving  them  a  look, 

aced  them  in  a  vase  which  stood  near,  and  then  resumed  her 

nployment. 

"  Poor  Lord  Harborough  !"  said  Lady  Denham,  laughing—'-'  he 
as  not,  it  seems,  the  slightest  chance  of  success  in  his  suit.  What 
n  eartli  can  you  find  to  object  to  in  him,  Ida — rich,  handsome, 
nd  loving  you  to  distraction  as  he  does'?" 

"  Nothing,  dear  aunt,  only  that  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  to  hi$ 
'tractions  whatever  they  may  be  " 

"  And  what  of  that,  foolish  girl— he  is  an  excellent  match,  and 
oil  could  marry  him  first,  and  trust  to  loving  him  afterward.    By 

"  way,  if  you  have  brought  with  you  from  Cumnor  Hall,  that  in- 

wvenient  appendage,  a  heart,  you  will  do  well  to  get  rid  of  it,  or 

jiget  its  existence  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  will  be  sadly  in  your 

.vay  in  London,     But  I  am  inclined  to  think  from  your  rejection 

3f  so  many  excellent  offers,  that  you  have  disposed  of  the  commo- 

ijerty  in  Gloucestershire,  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Reginald,  who  had  been  silent  until 
now — "  there  was  no  one  at  the  Hall  for  Ida  to  love  but  Sir  John, 
and  his  fox-hunting  crew,  excepting  perhaps  the  respectable  elderly 
person  at  the  Grange,  whose  name  I  have  now  forgotten." 

The  burning  blush  that  overspread  the  cheek,  neck  and  brow  of 
the  young  girl,  at  this  random  speech,  seemed  to  her  companions 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  occasion,  and  looking  keenly  in  her  face, 
Reginald  added — 

"  Nay,   Ida,  if  you  take  it  so  seriously,  Lad}^  Denham  will  be 
confirmed  in  her  suspicions,  and  I  too  shall  begin  to  think  that  in 
the  wilds  of  Gloucestershire  there  yiust  lurk  an  enchanter,  whose, 
potent  spells  have   rendered  you   insensible  to  the  attractions  of 
others." 

Vv  hy  did  Ida  blush  so  deeply,  at  the  mention  of  Walter  Paulet's 
name  1  Alas — she  had  been  looking  into  her  own  heart,  and  the 
revelation  there  made,  shocked  and  alarmed  her  beyond  expression. 
She  still  revered,  admired,  and  esteemed  Walter  beyond  all  earthly 
beings,  but  as  a  lover,  her  heart  recoiled  from  him  with  aversion 
and  almost  with  hori*or.  The  change  in  her  feelings,  or  rather  the 
discovery  of  her  ti  ue  feelings  in  relation  J  o  him  had  been  so  gradual, 
that  she  had  no  suspicion  of  the  fact  until  it  was  suddenly  forced 
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upon  her.     His  propliecy  was  indeed  fulfilled — she  had  mistaW 
gratitude  for  love,  and  had  found  when  too  late,  the  wide  distj 
tion  between  the  assent  of  the  judgment,  and  the  warm  affectij 
of  the  heart. 

"  He  shall  never  even  suspect  the  change  in  me,"  was  her  fi^ 
resolution,  "  and  I  will  atone  by  a  life  long  devotion,  for  my  invoi 
untary  error."     But  not  the  less  was  she  troubled  and  unquiet,  an( 
her  manner  to  Reginald  Tremaine  became  so  variable  and  capri 
cious,  that  he  was  first  amazed,  then  astonished,  and  at  last  indig 
nant.     All  these   phases  of  feeling,   however,  only  deepened  lii: 
interest  in  the  fair  girl  whose  character  he  was  now  intently  study 
ing,  until,  ere  he  was  aware,  he  had  learned  the  lesson  of  love'j 
young  bright  dehcious  dream,  a  lesson  never  afterwards  forgotten, 
For  the  first  time,  he  was  conscious  of  loving  well  and  warmly,  bui 
resolved  that  no  look  or  word  should  betray  his  passion  to  its  un- 
conscious object,  until  he  had  read  all  he  desired  to  know,  his  feel 
ings  were  successfully  disguised  under  the  mask  of  indifference.— 
There  were  times  however  when  this  restraint,  so  foreisfn  to  hi? 
nature,  became  intolerably  irksome,  when  the  truth  trembled  on 
his  lips,  and  would  have  been  spoken,  but  for  the  selfish  desire,  toe 
often  found  even  among  generous  and  high   minded   men,  of  be- 
coming perfectly  certain   that   his  affection  was  returned,  before 
making  a  declaration.     This  assurance  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain. 
There  was  in.  Ida  ClifTbrd,  along  with  the  charming  and  ingenuous 
frankness  that  marked  her  character,  so  much  of  womanly  dignity 
and  delicacy  that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  her  sentiments 
where  she  chose  to  conceal  them,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
swerved  in  heart  from  her  allegiance  to  another,  made  her  doubly 
watchful  over  herself,  in  her  intercourse  with  Reginald  Tremaine. 
.''Thinffs  were  in  this  situation,  when  she  received  from  a  friend, 
an  invitation  to  attend  a  private  sale  of  soirie  fine  pictures  by  the 
old  masters,  and  as  she  was  passionately  fond  of  painting,  the 
invitation  was  at  once  accepted,  though  Lady  Denham  \vas  other- 
wise engaged.     Among  the  pictures  exhibited  for  sale,  was  a  head 
of  St.  Stephen  by  Guido,  which  at  once  arrested  and  fixed  Ida's 
attention.     Something  about  it,  she  hardly  knew  what,  reminded 
her  strongly  and  painfully  of  Walter  Paulet,  and  as  she  gazed  on 
the  face,  imagination  brought  him  so  vivid'y  before  her,  that  all 
things  else  were  for  the   moment  forgotten.     There  was  a  calm 
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beauty  in  the  mournful  features — a  look  of  stern  determination  on 
the  noble  brow,  and  in  the  deep  spiritual  eyes,  with  their  projecting- 
'  ve  brows,  a  holy,  living  light,  "  as  in  mountain  lakes  at  even,"  so 

:e  the  face  which  made  the  sunshine  of  her  childhood,  that  it 
thrilled  and  awed,  while  it  delighted  her.  Tears  filled  her  eyes, 
j  and  her  emotion  must  have  become  visible  to  the  briHiant  groups 
who  crowded  the  apartment,  had  not  Reginald  Tremaine,  who  was 
carefully  watching  her,  adroitly  contrived  to  direct  her  attention 
to  a  painting  of  the  Cumean  Sybil,  which  he  averred  was  an  exact 
resemblance  of  herself  Others  of  the  party  joined  in  this  opinion, 
from  which  Lord  Harborough  who  was  present,  warmly  dissented, 
and  a  discussion  was  thus  excited  which  enabled  Ida  to  regain  her 
composure,  though  she  dared  not  trust  herself  with  another  glance 
at  the  picture  which  had  so  affected  her.  She  was  deeply  grateful 
to  Reginald  for  his  thoughtful  kindness,  and  this  feeling  imparted 
to  her  manner  an  unwonted  and  dangerous  softness,  which  the 
young  man  found  it  almost  impossible  to  resist.  Never  had  she 
seemed  to  him  so  lovely,  never  so  dear,  and  as  he  handed  her  to 
the  carriage,  and  caught  a  last  look  from  those  starry  eyes,  still 
dewy  with  the  heart's  emotion,  he  inwardly  resolved  that  his 
intended  probation  should  be  very  short. 

The  next  day,  as  Ida  was  riding  in  the  Park  with  Lady  Den- 
ham,  Reginald,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  gay  eques- 
trians, reined  up  his  horse  at  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  said  to 
her  in  a  low  voice — 

"You  will  find  on  your  return  home,  Ida,  that  I  have  ventured 
to  order  the  picture  you  so  much  admired  yesterday,  to  be  sent  to 
your  room..  May  I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  have 
taken,  and  honor  me  by  its  acceptance  ?  There  ,was  one  there 
which  I  chose  for  myself — can  you  guess  which  it  is,  or  must  I 
tell  you  ?" 

There  was  something  in  the  look  and  tone  with  which  these  few 
words  were  uttered,  that  spoke  volumes  to  the  heart  of  the  young 
girl,  who  could  with  difficulty  articulate  a  word  in  reply.  But 
assuredly  ther,e  was  no  appearance  of  displeasure  in  the  downcast 
eye,  the  sufi'used  cheek,  or  the  heaving  bosom  which  answered  his 
enquuy,  and  if  he  were  not  fully  satisfied,  it  was  only  because  he 
longed  to  hear  from  lier  lips  the  sweet  confession,  half  revealed  in 
this  mute  language.     As  for  Ida,  amidst  the  tumult  of  contending 
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emotions,  which  agitated  her  breast,  as  the  carriage  was  whirled 
away,  one  thought,  one  feehng  was  for  a  few  bhssful  moments 
uppermost.  "  He  loves  me — he  loves  me,"  she  repeated  to  herself, 
and  the  thrill  of  dehght  which  accompanied  this  conviction  taught 
her  what  she  had  hitherto  resolutely  concealed  from  her  own  hearty 
of  how  much  importance  Reginald  Tremaine's  affection  had  become 
to  her.  It  was  but  for  a  few  brief  moments,  that  this  trance  of 
happiness  lasted,  and  then  came  the  recollection  of  her  voluntary 
promise  to  another,  and  that  other,  the  best,  the  kindest,  and  the 
truest  friend  she  had  ever  known.  Should  she  break  that  heart 
a,lready  so  deeply  lacerated,  by  the  ingratitude — the  faithlessness 
of  one  whom  he  had  so  loved  and  trusted  ?  And  this  too,  when 
his  unselfish  love  had  foreseen  and  warned  her  of  this  very  temj)- 
tation  ?  Should  she,  v/ho  had  been  taught  by  him,  so  to  admire^ 
all  that  was  great  and  noble—  to  abhor  falsehood  and  treacheri 
and  to  sacrifice  self  for  the  happiness  of  others,  should  she  prepan 
this  bitter  draught  for  the  confiding  friend  who  trusted  her  s( 
blindly?  Thus  during  the  remainder  of  the  drive,  and  for  lonj 
hours  afterward,  did  she  review  the  events  of  the  last  year,  whil^ 
stern  self-examination  to  which  her  heart  was  subjected,  only  coi 
firmed  the  fact  that  for  many,^many  weeks,  Reginald  had  fillei 
her  thoughts,  while  Walter  had  been  almost  forgotten.  Poor  Ida] 
She  had  learned  the  capacity  for  loving,  hitherto  latent  in  th< 
young  heart,  and  felt  the  wide  difference  between  the  calm  puls^ 
of  sisterly  affection,  and  that  calenture  of  the  soul  during:  which- 

"AU  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frjime, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  love, 
*  And  feed  its  sacred  flame." 

It  was  a  night  of  torturing  anguish  and  remorse,  but  her  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  and  the  morning  found  her  pale  and  sad,  though 
composed,  for  hers  was  the  calmness  of  despair. 

She  doubted  not  that  Reginald  would  call  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  and  excusing  herself  under  the  plea  of  a  bad  headache, 
from  going  out  with  Lady  Denham,  gave  orders  that  no  one  but 
Mr.  Tremaine  should  be  admitted.  Trembhng  in  every  hmb  with 
uncontrollable  agitation,  she  busied  herself  in  arranging  some 
flowers  upon  the  table,  when  after  a  few  moments  of  suspen?e  a 
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quick,  light  step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  she  felt,  rather 
than  saw,  that  Reginald  Tremaine  was  in  the  room.  He  came 
forward  hastily,  and  took  her  hand.  For  an  mstant  a  bright  glow 
overspread  her  face,  then  faded  away,  leaving  it  deadly  pale,  as  she 
withdrew  her  hand  from  his  clasp.  "  Ida,"  he  said  in  a  tone  so 
earnest,  so  tender,  that  it  thrilled  to  her  very  heart — "have  I 
offended  you — or  do  you  refuse  to  understand  me,  until  in  plain 
terms  I  say — '  Ida,  I  love  you  ?'  "  Still  she  moved  not,  spoke  not, 
and  but  for  the  nervous  agitation  of  the  hands  which  grasped  the 
table  for  support,  she  might  have  seemed  wholly  insensible. 

"  Will  you  not  auvswer  me,  dearest  Ida?  You  know,  you  must 
long  have  known  how  fondly  I  love  you,  how  wholly  my  happiness 
is  in  your  power.  Speak  but  one  word,  or  give  me  but  one  look, 
to  tell  me  I  have  not  loved  in  vain,  that  I  may  hope,  if  indeed  I 
can  be  so  blest." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  spoke  hurriedly — 
"  No,  no,  Reginald,  this  can  never  be.  I  am  engaged — my  hand 
was  promised  to  another  before  I  knew  you.  I  cannot  prove  false 
to  my  word,  whatever  the  consequence  to  myself  may  be."  And 
she  looked  in  the  face  of  the  young  man,  with  an  expression  of 
suffering,  that  told  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  Reginald  turned 
away  from  her  as  she  spoke,  and  with  knit  brows  and  folded  arms 
leaned  against  the  window,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  been 
stunned  by  a  sudden  blow.  He  had  been  so  hopeful,  so  secure  of 
late  from  a  thousand  little  things  which  are  of  importance  to  a 
lover,  that  her  affections  were  his  own,  and  now  in  the  moment  of 
his  happiness,  to  be  thus  cruelly  disappointed  and  as  he  thought 
deceived — how  could  he  bear  it?  "Indeed,  indeed,  Reginald," 
said  Ida  as  she  stood  before  him  imploringly,  and  told  him  the 
history  of  her  engagement — "  I  never  dreamed  till  yesterday  of  the 
possibility  of  your  loving  me.  I  thought  it  was  only  friendship, 
that  you,  that  I  felt,  and  when  first  your  words  undeceived  me, 
my  heart  for  a  moment  w^as  so  full  of  joy,  of  selfish  joy,  that  I  for- 
got my  duty,  forgot  all  but  that  you  loved  me,  and  was  false  to 
you,  false  to  Walter.  Oh  forgive  me,  for  I  too  am  very  unhappy." 
"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  answered  her  companion  almost 
harshly — "  which  of  us  is  it  that  you  love  ?" 

"  You,  Reginald,  only  you,"  burst  from  the  hps  of  the  agitated 
girl,  but  in  an  instant  she  added  as  she  saw  the  sudden  lighting 
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Up  of  his  countenance — "  but  we  are  not  the  less  separatei — 1  can 
never,  never  be  your  wife." 

••  Ida,  my  beloved,"  said  Reginald,  with  a  voice  and  manner,  oh 
how  changed — "  be  calm  I  entreat  you,  and  let  your  own  heart 
decide  for  you  in  this  thing.  From  my  very  soul  I  pity  Walter 
Paulet,  but  if  you  do  indeed  love  me,  is  not  my  claim  greater  than 
his  ?  Love  is  a  sacred  thing,  not  lightly  to  be  given,  not  lightly 
to  be  recalled.  Could  he,  good  and  noble  as  you  describe  him,  be 
satisfied  with  a  divided  heart  ?  And  dare  you,  my  Ida,  with  the 
image  of  another  in  your  heart,  go  with  him  to  the  altar  ?  Oh 
think,  I  entreat  you,  before  you  doom  me  to  a  life  of  certain  wretch- 
edness, what  it  is  for  which  you  reject  my  love.  Speak,  dearest, 
will  you  not  be  mine  ?" 

''  I  cannot,  I  cannot,  though  my  heart  should  break.  Oh  that 
I  could  be  the  only  sufferer  from  my  own  weakness  and  folly — 
then  indeed  all  would  be  clear  before  me." 

"  Do  not  accuse  yourself,  Ida — you  have  acted  hke  yourself, 
generously,  nobly.  Oh,  why  have  I  seen  and  admired  the  purity, 
the  delicacy,  the  nobleness  of  your  character,  only  to  be  made 
wretched  by  loving  you  ?  Ida,  you  have  owned  that  you  love  me, 
do  not  break  my  heart  by  refusing  to  be  mine." 

"Reginald,"  she  said,  almost  sternly,  "you  may  torture  me  by 
words  like  these,  but  you  cannot  shake  my  resolution.  Oh,  help 
me,"  she  added,  clasping  her  hands  imploringly — "  to  resist  the 
pleadings  of  my  own  heart,  and  I  will  forever  bless  you." 

For  a  moment,  Reginald  looked  fiercely  upon  the  young  girl, 
and  was  then  about  to  leave  the  room  in  silence,  but  as  he  reached 
the  door,  he  turned  and  saw  her  sitting  with  her  head  bowed  down 
upon  her  clasped  hands,  in  an  attitude  of  hopeless  sorrow.  The 
sight  touched  his  heart,  and  coming  back  to  her  side  he  said  gently 
but  sadly — "Ida,  I  would  not  judge  you  harshly,  or  part  from  you 
in  anger.  You  are  acting  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  duty,  and 
though  the  hght  of  my  life  is  quenched  forever,  I  cannot  say  fare- 
well without  begging  you  to  forgive  my  harshness." 

"  Are  you  going,  and  whither  ?"  exclaimed  Ida,  alarmed  at  his 
words,  "  what  are  you  about  to  do  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  he  replied — "  all  is  yet  chaos  in  my  thoughts  and 
heart.  When  my  plans  are  fixed,  you  shall  hear  from  me,  unless 
— indeed — Ida,  must  I  go  ?    Is  there  no  hope  for  me  here '}"    As 
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he  spoke  eagerly,  earnestly,  those  bright  tyes  now  dimmed  by  sor- 
row, were  fixed  upon  her  face  with  a  glance  so  full  of  entreaty, 
that  to  shut  it  out,  she  closed  her  eyes,  while  she  mournfully  shook 
her  head  in  answer  to  his  question.  He  took  her  cold,  passive  hand 
in  his,  wrung  it  fervently  and  was  gone. 

Two  days  afterward,  the  following  note  was  sent  to  Ida,  through 
the  post  office. — 

"  D.  St.  April  18,  — 
"I  am  about  to  embark  for  India,  on  the  staff  of  General  Mal- 
colm, who  has  an  appointment  there  for  three  years.  I  go,  because 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in  England,  where  every  thing 
would  remind  me  of  the  happiness  I  have  lost  forever,  though  I 
know  full  well,  that  at  each  remove  I  shall  but  '  drag  a  lengthen- 
ing chain.'  Wherever  I  go,  wherever  I  may  be,  I  can  never  forget 
you,  never  cease  to  love  you,  dearest,  best  Ida.  God  bless  you — 
farewell  forever.  '  Reginald  T." 

To  be  continued. 
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BY     MISS    CAROLINE     MAT. 

Oh!  this  delicious  weather, 

With  all  its  melting  beauty — 

Its  sky  so  calm,  its  breath  of  balm, 
Makes  me  forget  my  duty. 

No, — nol  forget  it  either — 

,    For  every  hour  I  number, 

As  loud  it  ticks,  my  conscience  pricks. 
And  wakes  it  from  its  slumber. 

'Tis  true  enough  my  fingers 

Neglect  not  their  employment ; 
But  this  is  all ; — for  in  a  thrall 

Of  indolent  enjoyment, 
My  passive  mind  still  lingers, 

And  all  its  pow'rs  of  thinking, 
In  reveries  of  softest  ease, 

Are  one  by  one  fast  sinking, 

I  rouse  myself  a  minute, 

When  conscience  gives  me  warning, 
And  gravely  say — "  Is  this  the  way 

To  spend  life's  dewy  morning  1 
Life  has  but  one  morn  in  it. 

Oh  !  use  its  strength'ning  gladness, 
So  that  when  gone,  you  need  not  mourn, 

With  unavailing  sadness." 
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BY     REV.     CLEMENT     E.     B  A  B  B. 

While  travelling-  over  the  beautiful  plains  of  the  "Peninsular 
State,"  1  turned  aside  to  visit  the  spot  where  once  dwelt  Tecumseh, 
the  renowned  Indian  warrior  of  the  north  west.  The  tide  of  civili- 
sation had  swept  over  his  forest  dominions.  His  hunting  grounds 
are  farms  whose  wheatfields  wave  like  a  golden  ocean  in  the 
breeze  of  June.  But  enough  is  left  to  show  that  it  must  have  been 
a  land  worth  fighting  for.  We  miss  indeed  the  mighty  mountains, 
which  stand  sentinel  over  eastern  scenery — we  miss  the  deep  vallies 
through  which  silver  rivers  wind  ;  but  instead  of  these  bold  con- 
trasts, we  have  gentle  undulations,  which  give  an  endless  variety 
with  an  exhaustless  fertility.  The  traveller  is  never  startled,  but 
constantly  charmed  as  he  rides  along.  He  does  not  fix  his  eye  on 
a  point,  and  cry  out  "  how  grand  that  peak  !  how  glorious  the  leap 
of  tfiat  waterfall !"  then  struggle  on  among  gloomy  rocks  with 
nothing  to  see.  Every  instant  beauty  throngs  around  him — it 
goes  along  on  both  sides  of  him,  smiling  an  ever  changeful,  ever 
charming  smile  all  day.  He  forgets  that  he  is  journeying  ;  he 
fancies  that  some  vision  is  passing  through  his  mind,  clad  in  the 
gayest  drapery  of  dreams. 

Near  the  spot  where  Tecumseh  fell,  (by  whose  hand  is  not 
decided  yet,  though  canvassed  all  through  the  great  campaign  of 
'40.)  there  is  now  a  thriving  village.  A  scene  in  its  early  history, 
and  not  the  exploits  of  the  warrior  chief  tempts  my  pen  to-day.  It 
was  told  me  by  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  while  the  landscape 
lay  in  the  repose  of  a  summer  evening  beneath  my  gaze.  I  repeat 
his  own  words  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  them. 

In  182-  I  left  New  Hampshire  with  a  company  of  my  neighboi^s 
to  emigrate  to  Michigan.  We  made  our  journey  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September.  In  early  autumn,  when  the  first  shadows 
of  coming  winter  fell  on  the  forests,  and  the  gaudy  green  began  to 
change  to  the  sereness  of  age,  we  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Raisen,  forty  miles  above  the  old  French  Settlement  which 
is  now  the  city  of  Monroe.  We  were  delighted  with  the  spot. — • 
The  banks  were  high  and  rolling.     The  gnarled  burr  oaks  were 
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scattered  over  the  plain  so  sparsely  that  they  would  average  scarcely 
ten  to  an  acre.  Their  roots  ran  straight  down  into  the  soil,  and 
between  them  spread  a  carpet  of  brilliant  flowers. 

It  seemed  to  us  a  long  cultivated  land,  from  which  the  inhabit- 
ants and  houses  had  suddenly  been  swept  away.  We  could  not 
realize  that  we  were  in  a  primeval  wilderness,  which  the  plough 
and  axe  had  never  visited.  Those  oak  groves  were  no  denser 
than  the  orchards  of  our  native  State.  We  cc^ild  drive  through 
them  all  day  without  felling  a  single  tree,  and  yet  were  shaded  as 
if  in  an  artificial  avenue.  You  who  see  it  now  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  country  as  it  was  then.  Where  yonder  mills  are 
clattering,  there  was  a  rapid  as  beautiful  as  any  that  dashes  down 
a  New  England  hillside.  Its  music  soothed  us,  like  a  song  of 
home.  Never  smce  our  pilgrimage  began  had  our  sleep  been  so 
sweet  and  our  dreams  so  light.  In  the  morning,  the  company  held 
a  meeting,  and  voted  unanimously  to  locate  here.  We  organized 
ourselves  into  a  colony,  obtained  patents  for  the  land,  laid  out  our 
farms,  and  began  to  build  our  houses.  Other  emigrants  settled 
around  us,  and  before  a  year  was  over  we  were  two  hundred  strong. 
We  laid  out  this  village  by  the  falls,  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill  and 
rt  school  house.  Two  stores  and  a  large  tavern  were  put  up  by 
individuals.  Mechanics  gathered  in.  and  T — was  soon  a  thriving 
village.  Yankee  enterprize  changed  the  region,  as  if  an  enchanter's 
wand  had  waved  over  it.  But  though  our  farms  were  productive, 
and  our  business  prosperous,  and  our  school  well  taught,  we  often 
felt  that  something  yet  was  wanting.  None  of  us  were  Christians ! 
I  do  not  think  a  single  church  member  could  have  been  found  in 
the  whole  of  our  large  colony.  But  all  of  us  had  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  attend  preaching.  We  were  brought  up  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  civilized  society,  and  yet  our 
interest  was  not  great  enough  to  induce  us  to  take  any  decided 
steps  towards  supplying  the  want  of  it.  We  fell,  too,  into  bad 
fiabits.  Yonder  lane  that  stretches  through  the  trees  straight 
down  the  river  was  our  race  ground.  There  we  met  once  a  week, 
and  often  on  the  Sabbath,  to  try  the  speed  of  our  horses.  On  such 
occasions  the  whole  community,  men,  women  and  children,  would 
turn  out ;  and  w^hen  the  race  was  over,  the  men  would  retire  to 
the  bar-room  to  drink  and  smoke  and  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the 
village. 
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We  had  lived  so  about  three  years,  when  one  Saturday  afternoo 
a  plain  old  man,  mounted  on  an  Indian  pony,  rode  into  our  street 
He  alighted  at  the  tavern,  and  at  once  a  knot  of  idlers  gathere 
about  him  to  learn  the  news  !     He  had  answered  many  inquirie 
very  kindly,  w^hen  Squire  R.,  the  patriarch  of  our  village,  interpose 
with — "  Stop,  stop,  neighbors,  you  are   too  bad  !  let  the  strange 
wet  his  whistle  before  you  pump  him  any  more  !"  and  turning  t 
the  old  man  he  said — '•  come  in  !  come  !  and  take  something  t 
drink."     "  No,  I  thank  you,"  said  the  traveller,  "  T  am  a  temper 
ance  man,"  and  seeing  signs  of  wonder  in  the  little  circle,  he  pro 
ceeded— "  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.     I  heard  down  in  Ohi 
of  this  colony,  and  thought  I  would  come  up  and  see  if  you  don't^ 
want  somebody  to  preach  to  you.     You  have  a  fine  country  here 
a  beautiful  village,  and  only  want  the  Gospel  to  make  you 
coniplete.^^ 

At  this  frank  announcement,  some  of  the  bystanders  steppe 
back,  as  if  a  tory  or  an  Indian  stood  among  them ;  but  Squire  R — ^ 
said,  "  All  are  glad  tp  see  you,  and  as  we  have  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  to-night,  we  will  take  the  matter  up,  and  see  how  they 
feel."  When  evening  came,  the  big  table  was  pushed  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  bar-room,  and  the  bottles  and  glasses  set  on  it ;  for 
we  never  transacted  business  without  them.  Squire  R —  was 
called  to  the  chair  ;  I  was  chosen  secretary.  We  took  a  drink  all 
around,  and  then  w^ent  to  work.  The  stranger  seemed  a  little 
embarrassed  by  this  mode  of  proceeding :  but,  on  being  requested; 
told  the  meeting  that  his  name  was  Brown,  that  he  had  lost  his  ^ 
wife  and  only  child  some  years  before,  and  having  no  ties  to  bindH 
him  to  the  East,  had  come  out  into  the  new  settlements  to  hunt 
up  the  pioneers,  and  tell  them  about  God,  that  he  was  ready  to 
labor  with  the  people  of  T —  in  word  and  doctrine  if  they  wished 
it ;  if  not,  he  would  continue  his  journey  after  the  Sabbath,  for  he 
had  no  desire  to  thrust  even  the  Gospel  of  salvation  on  unwilling 
ears."  So  speaking  he  retired,  and  left  us  to  our  deliberation.— - 
There  was  a  long  and  earnest  discussion.  Many  things  were 
urged  on  both  sides.  The  main  arguments  in  favor  of  having 
preaching  Avere  that  they  had  always  had  it  w^here  we  came  from, 
that  our  settlement  was  defective  without  it — as  much  behind  tlie 
times  as  if  we  had  no  tavern — that  it  would  be  a  public  improve- 
ment, an  evidence  of  advancement,  and  would  increase  the  value 
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of  our  'property.  The  reasoning  on  the  other  side  was,  that  it  was 
a  useless  expense — that  we  were  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
without  any  preachers — that  they  did  not  make  any  thing  either 
lo  eat  or  wear  or  work  with — that  they  were  always  opposed  to 
horse  races,  and  this  one  seemed  to  be  a  cold  water  man.  and 
might  even  go  against  drinking.  The  older  inhabitants  were  gen- 
,  emlly  in  favor,  and  the  younger  against  accepting  the  offer.  The 
former  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  meeting  voted  to  hire  Mr.  Brown 
to  preach  twice  every  Sunday  for  a  year,  and  to  pay  him  two 
hundred  dollars  in  produce  and  labor.  We  had  very  little  money 
among  us  at  that  time,  and  nearly  all  our  business  was  transacted 
by  an  exchange  of  the  articles  which  we  made  in  our  shops  or 
raised  on  our  farms.  This  was  called  dicker^  and  every  "  promise 
to  pay"  was  understood  to  be  in  what  the  signer  of  the  note  pro- 
duced or  manufactured,  unless  the  words  "money"  or  "cash"  were 
expressly  inserted.  This  proposal  being  made  known  to  Mr.  Brown 
he  accepted  it,  and  thus  became  our  preacher— 3.  pastor  without  a 
church.  He  commenced  his  labors  the  following  day  in  the  har- 
room,  for  there  we  had  always  met,  and  could'nt  think  of  going  to 
any  other  place.  It  would  not  have  been  official.  He  presented 
the  Gospel  in  plainness  and  witli  power.  It  seemed  like  hearing 
our  mother  tongue  in  a  strange  land.  Our  eyes  glistened  with 
tears,  but  they  were  started  by  awakening  memories  of  the  past. 
It  was  not  the  Gospel  itself,  but  the  fact  that  we  were  hearing  it ; 
that  we  were  spending  Sunday  as  we  used  to  spend  it,  and  as 
people  away  down  East  were  spending  it ;  that  we  were  now  even 
with  them  in  this  respect  ;  that,  to  quote  Squire  R's.  proud  excla- 
mation, WG  were  "  complete  all  around  now,  and  as  civilized  as 
any  place  in  the  country."  We  w^ere  a  strange  community  as  you 
must  know  from  what  I  have  already  said.  Few^  preachers  could 
have  labored  among  us  at  cill,  and  I  can  hardly  see  how  any  one 
but  Father  Brown  himself  could  have  been  popular.  He  seemed 
to  be  just  what  his  peculiar  position  required,  and  without  any 
pretension  or  parade  to  do  just  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 
Many  of  the  younger  men  had  consented  to  the  proposal,  expecting 
that  the  pastor  would  soon  so  drive  across  the  habits  and  preju- 
dices of  the  community,  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  leave :  but, 
no.  He  was  consistent  and  faithful  without  giving  offence  He 
obtained  a  stronsr  hold  on  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the 
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entire  community.     You  could  see  none  of  those  sudden  revolu- 
tions which  have  upheaved  the  foundations  of  society  under  the 
spell  of  an  impassioned  or  sanctified  eloquence.     For  years  the 
bar-room  and  the  race-course  continued  to  be  visited.     For  years, 
the  cracking  of  rifles  could  be  heard  in  the  surrounding  woods  on 
Sabbath  morning  and  evening.     To  the  careless  observer  the  man 
of  God  seemed  to  be  laboring  in  vain,  and  spending  his  strength 
for  nought.     But  a  careful  eye  could  note  a  silent  steady  change. 
The  headlong  current  towards  vice   and  impiety  was  checked  ; 
the  public  mind  was  poised  as  when  two  currents  meet,  and  the 
motion  of  both  is  arrested.     This  was  all  for  months.     Then  slowly 
the  waters  of  sin  began  to  recede,  and  the  waters  of  life  to  prevail. 
One   after  another  deserted  the  race-course  ;    deserted  the  bar ; 
began   to  respect  the  Bible ;  became  anxious  that  his  child rei 
should  have  religious  instruction  ;  kept  them  from  breaking  th< 
Sabbath  ;  was  more  and  more  attentive  to  the  truth  proclaimei 
by  the  preacher.     There  was  less  profanity  in  the  streets ;  therl 
was   more    decorum   in   the   sanctuary.     A   Sunday-school   was 
formed  and  flourished.     A   temperance  society  slowly  struggled 
into  life,  and  grew  until  a  large  number  "  took  the  pledge."     Yet 
there  seemed  to  be  no  spiritual  awakening  ;  no  conviction  of  sin  ; 
no  conversion  to  Christ.     Father  Brown  did  not  preach  as  a  mere 
moralist,  but  as  a  Gospel  minister.     He  dwelt  much  on   man\s 
entire  depravity  and  need  of  regeneration,  and  yet  the  eflfect  seemed 
to  be  to  make  his  hearers  moral,  without  leading  them  to  repent- 
ance and  faith.     A  more  impatient  spirit  w^ould  have  become  dis- 
couraged under  such  circumstances :  but  not  so  Father  Brown. 
He  lived  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.     Like  the  venerable  Egede  in 
Greenland,  he  was  willing  to  devote  his  hfe  to  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  another.     Ten  years  passed,  and  yet  Father  Brown  was  a 
pastor  without  a  church  !     At  length  his  work  was  done  !     An 
angel  was  sent  down  to  invite  him  to  the  marriage-supper  of  the 
Lamb !     He    obeyed  without  a  murmur.     Sad  was   the  village 
when  it  was  whispered  from  house  to  house   that  Father  Brown 
was  dead  !     It  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  corpse  in  every  family,  so 
deep  and  universal  was  the  mourning.     This  solemn  time  was 
needed  to  make  the  seed  so\vn  germinate.     The  good  man's  funeral 
was  the  beginning  of  a  wide  work  of  grace.     Many  plants  of  right- 
eousness sprang  at  once  to  the  light !     A  church  was  organized,  a 
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sastor  called,  and  lo  !  the  place  was  already  a  garden  of  the  Lord  ! 
Such  were  the  effects  of  one  man's  humble,  self-denying-,  patient 
Loil.  There  are  many  in  the  splendid  pulpits  of  populous  cities 
who  in  heaven  will  stand  below  this  pioneer  !  He  has  not  graven 
his  name  on  marble  columns,  but  on  the  more  enduring  tablature 
of  hearts.  The  old  tell  of  him  with  tearful  eyes ;  the  children  are 
taught  to  revere  his  memory,  and  no  spot  is  so  sacred  in  the  large 
grave-yard  of  that  village  as  the  plain  granite  slab  beneath  which 
sleeps  that  "pastor  with  a  church." 

Indianapolis,  June,  1840. 


TO    MISS   MARGARET   H 

BY  DAVID   M.   STONE. 

Time's  dashing  steeds  have  galloped  by 

With  many  a  captive  day, 
Since  last  I  saw  thy  flashing  eye, 

Before  whose  sparkling  ray,— 
As  night  before  the  orient  sky — 

Life's  shadows  flee  away. 

But  I  have  not  forgot  ihee — thou 

"Wert  ever  unto  me 
Most  bright  and  beautiful — thy  brow 

So  stainless  and  so  free 
From  lurking  care — thy  neck  of  snow 

So  round  and  womanly  ! 

So  fair  a  casket  should  enshrine 

A  rich  and  priceless  gem  ; 
And  none  e'er  left  Golconda's  mine 

To  grace  a  Diadem, 
So  precious  as  tha.  soul  of  thine — 

Fit  pear,  for  such  a  hem ! 

God's  blessing  on  thee,  Margaret ! 

All  sunny  be  thine  hours 
Until  thy  last  of  suns  shall  set, 

And  thou  among  the  flowers 
Beneath  the  emerald  coronet,* 

Shalt  bloom  in  Eden's  bowers! 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  1849. 

Rer.  iv.  3 :  "And  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  uMO  an  emtraid' 
the  green  memorial  of  earth. 


THE    LOST    CHILDREN. 

t  B  Y     M  R  S.     8,     T.     M  A  R  T  Y  N. 

SEE    ENGRAVING. 

There  had  been  sadness  and  anxious  forebodings  in  the  dwelP 
ing  of  Thomas  Wilson,  for  sickness  prest  heavily  on  the  master  of 
the  little  cottage,  confining  him  for  many  weeks  to  a  bed  of  suffer- 
ing, from  which  few  indeed  expected  him  again  to  arise.  But  now, 
the  shadow  of  death  had  passed  away,  and  the  sick  man,  though 
weak  as  infancy,  was  able  to  respond  to  the  tender  enquiries  of  his 
gentle  wife,  and  the  endearing  caresses  of  his  darling  WilHe,  the 
joy  and  sunbeam  of  that  little  cottage. 

"  Father,"  said  the  happy  boy,  as  he  smoothed  with  his  soft  hand 
the  hair  that  lay  in  tangled  masses  on  the  forehead  of  the  invalid — • 
"  the  whortleberries  arc  all  ripe,  and  the  beautiful  blue-bells  are  in 
full  bloom,  but  I  have  had  no  heart  to  gather  them  while  you  were 
so  sick.  But  now,  mother  says  I  may  go  with  Httle  Johnnie  Grey, 
and  pick  flowers  and  berries,  and  that  perhaps  you  can  enjoy  them 
with  us.'' 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  bright  face  peeped  in  at  the  open 
door,  and  a  childish  voice  exclaimed — 

"  Come,  Willie,  I  have  got  my  new  basket,  and  mother  says  if  I 
get  berries  enough,  she  will  make  a  nice  pudding  to-morrow.  You 
shall  have  some,  and  Mr.  Wilson  too,"  he  added,  sinking  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  pale  face  half  buried  in 
pillows. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  children,"  burst  from  the  full  heart  of  the 
father,  when  hand  in  hand  the  little  playfellows  departed,  after 
giving  and  receiving  a  farewell  kiss  from  Mrs.  Wilson,  to  whom 
they  were  both  almost  equally  dear. 

"  It  is  strange,"  she  said,  as  she  turned  from  the  door  in  which 
she  had  stood  to  watch  their  receding  footsteps,  "  but  it  always 
seems  darker  in  the  room  when  Willie  is  out  of  it.  My  work  is  so 
much  lighter  when  I  can  hear  his  happy  voice,  or  little  Johnnie's, 
singing  like  two  blithesome  birds  as  they  are,  dear,  dear  children 

It  was  but  a  short  time  since  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  little  famil 
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lad  left  a  pleasant  eastern  village  for  a  honrie  in  one  of  the  western 
;tates.  It  was  a  new  settlement  in  which  they  had  located,  and 
A'ith  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Grey,  a  widowed  sister  of  Mrs.  Wilson, 
heir  nearest  neighbor  lived  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  Thomas  Wilson  and  his  wife  had  been 
•ailed  to  lay  in  the  silent  grave,  two  beloved  children,  and  now  of 
heir  little  flock,  Willie,  the  eldest,  was  alone  left.  His  inseparable 
liend  and  companion,  Johnnie  Grey,  in  the  touching  language  of 
icripture,  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow. 

Absorbed  in  household  occupations,  and  the  care  of  a  sick  hus- 
Dand,  Mrs.  Wilson  scarcely  heeded  the  flight  of  time,  when  she  was 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Grey,  who  anxiously  enquired  if 
ihe  children  had  not  yet  returned.  Both  mothers  went  to  the  door, 
and  looked  earnestly  on  every  side,  hoping  to  see  their  beloved 
ones  coming,  but  in  vain. 

*'  They  cannot  surely  have  gone  into  the  oak  woods,"  broke  from 
ihe  trembling  lips  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  "  I  heard  James  Cartee  tell 
WilHe  this  morning  that  there  was  better  picking  there  than  any 
where  else.  I  never  thought  of  the  woods  when  they  went,  for 
ihey  have  always  been  so  good  to  play  about  house,  whenever 
they  were  out.  If  they  have  strayed  oflT  there" — but  the  idea  was 
(00  dreadful  to  be  clothed  in  words,  and  both  involuntarily  turned 
to  express  their  apprehensions  to  the  husband  and  father,  who 
unable  even  to  look  abroad,  could  only  groan  and  shudder  as  the 
possibility  was  presented  to  his  mind.  It  was  now  nearly  sunset — 
the  children  had  never  stayed  away  so  long  before,  and  the  distress 
of  the  parents  as  they  thought  of  the  trackless  forest  into  which 
they  might  have  wandered,  was  almost  overpowering.  How  often" 
they  started,  fancying  tliose  well  known  voices  were  borne  to  their 
sars  upon  the  breeze,  and  ran  to  greet  the  dear  wanderers,  only  to 
feel  more  keenly  the  chill  of  disappointment,  as  they  saw  nothing 
but  the  tall  prairie  grass,  on  which  the  shadows  of  evening  were 
already  beginning  to  fall,  and  heard  nothing  but  the  song  of  the 
whippoorwill,  which  spoke  too  plainly  the  near  approach  of  night. 
At  length  they  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  with  a  few 
hurried  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  man,  the  distracted 
mothers  left  the  house,  with  the  determination  to  find  their  chil- 
dren or  perish  in  the  pursuit.  For  hours  they  wandered  in  the 
increasing  darkness,  shouting  at  every  step,  but  the  echo  of  their 
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own  voices  was  the  only  sound  that  greeted  them  in  return.   Soitk 
of  their  nearest  neighbors  were  roused  by  them,  and  joined  m  tbj 
search,  for  in  the  new  settlements  the  sound,  "a  child  is  lofll 
sends  a  thrill  of  horror  to  every  heart.     For  twenty-four  hours  tm  " 
search  was  kept  up,  headed  by  those  mothers,  who  seemed  utterl} 
insensible  to  hunger  or  fatigue,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Mrs 
Wilson,  whose  system  had  been  worn  down  by  long  watching  am 
fatigue,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  borne  home  in  a  state  of  insen  ^ 
sibihty,  and  laid  by  the  side  of  her  husband  hardly  more  alive  thai 
herself.     Still  Mrs.  Grey,  pale,  haggard,  with  dishevelled  hair  anc 
ilothes,  led  the  band  of  resolute  friends  who  had  promised  he, 
ever  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  until  in  life  or  death,  the  lost  one; 
were  found. 

Another  day  and  nis:ht  passed  away,  and  now  those  engaged  ir 
the  search,  amounting  to  some  hundreds,  had  formed  a  cordor 
round  the  woods,  gradually  drawing  in  towards  the  centre,  so  x 
to  leave  no  spot  unexplored.  A  fine  dog  of  the  St.  Bernard  breed 
who  had  often  played  with  the  lost  children,  was  brought  fron 
home  by  his  master,  and  put  upon  the  track,  while  to  the  direction; 
given  him.  the  intelligent  animal  answered  by  wagging  his  tail 
and  pricking  up  his  ears  with  a  mute  comprehension  and  obedience 
It  was  nearly  night  of  the  third  day,  and  the  search  went  on  ir 
silence  and  sadness,  when  suddenly  a  short,  quick  bark  broke  th( 
stillness,  repeated  immediately  again  and  again.  Those  neares 
to  the  sound  prest  eagerly  forward,  and  following  the  dog  throngl 
a  thicket  of  low  bushes,  they  saw — O  sight  of  ecstacy — the  tw( 
little  wanderers*  locked  in  each  others  arras,  and  lying  in  a  dis 
turbed,  but  sound  slumber.  "  Call  Mrs.  Grey,"  was  whisperer 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  for  all  felt  that  in  taking  the  first  sight  o 
such  a  scene,  they  were  robbing  the  mother  of  *her  holy  privilege 
and  soon,  very  soon,  she  who  for  long  hours  had  not  shed  one  tear 
was  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  unconscious  sleepers,  trem 
bling,  sobbing,  uttering  broken  thanks  to  God,  and  then  to  those 
who  had  been  his  instruments  of  mercy  to  her.  The  childrei 
were  still  alive,  but  their  sleep  was  the  sleep  of  famine  and  ex 
haustion,  and  must  soon  have  proved  the  slumber  of  death.  Ver} 
gently  the  precious  objects  of  so  much  solicitude  were  taken  up  b} 
the  sympathizing  friends  and  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  \Yil 
son,  where  the  glad  news  had  already  preceded  them.     Nourish 
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nent  was  carefully  administered — their  cold  limbs  were  tenderly 
hafed,  and  towards  morning  they  were  sufficiently  recovered  to 
enow  and  feel  that  they  were  saved  from  the  dreadful  death  that 
lad  threatened  them.  The  spot  in  which  they  were  found,  was 
iiore  than  five  miles  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  during 
:he  forty-eight  hours  that  had  elapsed,  they  had  tasted  nothing  but 
the  berries  gathered  by  them  on  the  first  afternoon. 

"  We  were  very  tired  at  last,"  said  little  Willie,  "  and  hungry 
and  frightened  too,  but  I  told  Johnnie  that  God  had  plenty  of 
angels  who  knew  the  way  through  the  woods,  and  if  we  asked 
him,  he  would  send  one  to  take  care  of  us.  So  we  prayed,  and 
then  we  were  so  sleepy,  we  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  that  is  the  last 
1  knew  till  1  waked  up,  and  found  myself  here." 

Surely  Willie  was  right,  and  the  God  of  Heaven  does  send  his 
angels  to  take  special  care  of  those  concerning  whom  Jesus  has 
said — "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


SONNET. 

BY     DR.     A.     COLE. 

Palk  voya°;ers  on  Time's  unresting  sea — 

"We,  when  a  few  more  suns  shall  rise  and  set, 
A  few  more  skies  shall  lower,  and  tempests  threat, 

Shall  near  that  solemn  Land  of  Mystery, 

The  shore  and  confines  of  Eternity, 

Where  wrecking  billows  never  cease  to  fret, 
Doubling  the  Cape  of  Hope ;  or  haply  yet 

Cape  Fear,  stormy  and  dark — then  broken  be 

On  hidden  deaths,  and  thrown  a  shattered  waif 

On  that  dark  Infinite  of  Misery — 

Unless  by  Angel-hands  borne  high  and  safe 

To  Abram's  bosom  in  Felicity : — 

Those  two  sole  Kingdoms  of  the  world  unseen, 
A  great  gulf  fixed  impassable  between. 

At  See, .  off  Lizard's  Point,  Cornwall,  \ 
March  15th,  1848.  ( 


FATHER MATHEW 

BY  J.   M.   HENRY. 
SEE      ENGRAVING. 

Father  Mathew,  the  celebrated  "  Apostle  of  Temperance,"  w 
a  Catholic  priest  of  the  Order  of  the  Capuchens,  and  was  educated 
at  Maynooth  College,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1814.  He  was 
born  at  Thomastown,  county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  Oct.  1790— 
and  is  now  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  described  by 
Mr.  Madden  as  being  about  the  middle  statue,  active,  and  well 
formed  in  body,  with  a  comely  and  ingratiating  presence,  manly 
complexion,  eyes  large,  bright,  and  sw^eet  in  expression,  a  slightly 
curved  nose,  and  black  hair.  To  great  suavity  of  manners,  he 
joins  dignity  of  carriage,  and  a  composed  serenity  of  mind.  This 
distinguished  philanthropist  first  attracted  public  attention  in  Cork, 
where  his  ministrations  were  eagerly  sought  by  the  most  fashion- 
able and  polished  of  the  Catholic  society,  while  his  confessional 
was  besieged  with  equal  avidity  by  the  poor  and  rich.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Madden,  no  Catholic  clergyman  in  Ireland  exerted 
a  wider  influence  than  Mr.  Mathew.  Such  was  his  position  and 
influence  when  the  friends  of  temperance  solicited  his  aid  and  co- 
operation in  1838.  Up  to  this  time,  temperance  societies  in  Ireland, 
as  in  this  country,  had  been  formed  on  the  principle  of  abstinence 
only  from  what  was  called  "  ardent  spirits,"  or  distilled  liquors. — 
But  they  did  not  materially  diminish  the  amount  of  drunkenness. 
They  proved,  in  fact,  almost  a  total  failure.  Some  few  ardent 
friends  of  the  cause  came  to  the  conclusion  to  change  the  pledge  to 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  But  they  met  with 
strong  opposition,  and  even  ridicule  from  many  of  their  former 
friends.  In  this  dilemma  they  sent  a  deputation  to  wait  on  Father 
Mathew,  asking  his  adoption  and  advocacy  of  their  views.  After 
due  deliberation,  he  acceded  to  their  request.  A  meeting  was 
accordingly  appointed  on  the  10th  of  April,  1838,  w4ien  he  enrolled 
his  naine  to  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  and  w^as  elected  president 
of  the  new  society.     Great  was  the  astonishment  at  Cork,  on  the 
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following  day,  to  see  his  name  placarded  at  the  head  of  the  des- 
pised teetotalers.     Thirty  members  took  the  pledge  at  the  hands 
of  Father  Mathew  at  the  first  pubhc  meeting.     At  the  second, 
three  hundred  and  thirty  were  enrolled.     From  that  time  to  the 
26th  of  June,'  no  less  than  twenty -five  thousand  persons  took  the 
pledge  at  his  hands,  and  before  December,  the  number  was  swelled 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand.    The 
excitement  in  Cork  was  intense.     Multitudes  from  various  parts 
of  the  adjacent  country  flocked  thither,  coming  from  forty  to  sixty 
miles  to  take  the  pledge.     In  December  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Limerick  to  preach  teetotalism  and  administer  the  pledge  in 
that  vicinity.     From  that  time  to  the  present,  he  has  been  inces- 
santly engaged  in  exciting  and  guiding  throughout  Ireland,  this 
popular  movement,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  wonderful  revo- 
lutions of  the  age. — A  revolution  which  in  three  years  reduced  the 
consumption  of  whiskey  in  Ireland  from  twelve  millions  and  a 
quarter  of  gallons,  to  six  millions  and  a  half — which  in  two  years 
caused  a  decrease  in  the  duties  on  spirits  of  half  a  million  sterling. 
The  statistics  connected  w^ith  the  movement  under  Father  Mathew 
are   almost  incredible.     In   two   years,   from    1839  to  1841,  the 
amount  of  crime  had  diminished  two-thirds.     The  whiskey  shops 
in  Dublin  alone,  dechned  in  1841  by  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  and  during  the  same  year  the  increase  in  the 
savings  bank  was  £32.000.    The  licenses  of  public  houses  through- 
out the  kingdom,  decreased  in  a  single  year  by  £795,677,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  was  an  increase  of  revenue  on  tea  and  coffee 
of  not  less  than  £90,823.     But  the  moral  effects  of  this  great 
movement  are  blessed  beyond  all  our  powers  of  estimation.     They 
may  be  partially  seen  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies rescued  from  misery  and  degradation,  and  made  to  rejoice  in 
social  and  domestic  happiness. 

Father  Mathew  is  now  our  nation's  guest.  Most  heartily  do  we 
welcome  him  to  our  shores.  May  his  mission  among  us,  and 
especially  among  the  thousands  of  his  countrymen  in  these  United 
States,  be  crow^ned  with  the  same  success  as  among  his  country- 
men in  his  native  isle. 


MY  LIFE. 

BT    A    NEW    CONTRIBUTOB. 

Ob  !  sad  and  weary  pass  my  days, 

Upon  this  shaded  earth ; 
There  lies  no  power  amid  its  lays, 

To  wake  my  soul  to  mirth  : 
And  life,  for  me,  no  brightness  hath  ; 
Dark  lowers  the  storm-cloud  o'er  my  path^ 

Faint  glimpses  of  the  sunny  sky, 

The  pure  and  perfect  day. 
Come  floating  in  their  gladness  by, 

But  oh  !  not  long  they  stay. 
No !  life  hath  ever  been  to  me 
A  shaded  sky — a  stormy  sea. 

Oh !  death  would  be  indeed  relief. 

Yet  'tis  to  me  denied  ; 
While  those  who  strangers  Avere  to  grief, 

In  all  their  joy  have  died. 
Gone  is  the  clear-voiced  murmuring  rill  ;««• 
The  troubled  fount  is  flowing  still. 

The  friends  I  prized— they  were  but  few  ; 

The  lovely  and  the  brave 
They've  passed  away,  like  early  dew. 

To  slumber  in  the  grave. 
To  me  their  memory  doth  seem, 
Like  a  faint,  sweet,  yei  troubled  dream. 

Alas !  there  is  no  joy  for  me. 

No  balm  for  my  sad  heart  j 
I  must  live  on  in  misery, 

Yet  longing  to  depart : 
A  flower,  the  billows  wild  among — 
A  leaf,  upon  the  rude  winds  flung — 

And  I  would  wish  that  not  one  sigh, 

One  bitter  tear  should  fall ; 
No  wail  awake,  when  I  shall  lie 

Beneath  the  shadowy  paii. 
No  !  then  the  wild  sea  will  find  resi-- 
The  weary  dove  will  reach  her  nest. 
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BY     T.     S.     ARTHUR. 


Paul  Eastman  had  sold  a  piece  of  goods  to  a  neighbor  nR.med 
j  Jond,  who  handed  him  the  money  charged  therefor,  and  left  his 
tore.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  article  was  seven  dollars. — 
'Vhile  the  customer  still  stood  by,  Eastman  counted  the  money 
nto  his  drawer,  and  made  the  amount  seven  dollars  and  a  half. 
f^s  soon  as  Mr.  Bond  had  retired,  the  store-keeper  counted  the 
noney  over,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  half  a  dollar  in  excess. 

"So  much  gained,"  said  he,  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure.     *'The 
>rofit  w^as  good  enough,  and  here  is  so  much  over." 

Touching  the  morality  of  the  act,  his  thoughts,  at  the  time, 
',ook  no  cognizance.  Indeed,  Paul  Eastman  had  never  been  a 
nan  to  think  much  about  his  acts  as  affecting  others.  His  pur- 
ooses  being  centred  in  himself,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
egard  wnth  approval  or  disapproval  only  such  things  as  affected 
nimself  There  was,  therefore,  no  reflection  upon  which  Mr.  Bond 
ihad  lost,  but  only  on  what  he  had  gained. 

"  So  much  gained,"  he  repeated,  as  he  separated  the  half  dollar 
from  the  other  pieces  of  money,  and  looked  at  it  for  some  moments. 
He  then  threw  it  back  into  the  drawer,  and  went  to  attend  to  an- 
other customer.  This  half  dollar  gained  dishonestly,  and  the  act 
not  condemned  in  his  mind  as  evil,  had  the  effect  of  exciting  the 
store-keeper's  cupidity  still  farther.  His  next  customer  .was  an  old 
lady  from  the  country,  and  he  soon  perceived  that  she  knew  but 
little  about  the  prices  and  qualities  of  goods.  It  would  be  as  easy 
to  get  from  her  a  large  profit  as  a  small  one. 

"  I  shall  have  to  depend  upon  your  honesty,"  said  the  old  lady, 
innocently,  as  she  stood  holding  a  piece  of  goods  in  her  hands,  the 
style  of  which  pleased  her.     '"I  don't  know  much  about  prices." 

"  You  may  depend  on' my  selling  you  as  low  as  any  one  in  the 
trade,"  replied  Eastman.  '•  My  store  is  known  all  over  town  as 
the  '  cheap  store.'  " 

"  Can't  you  say  any  thing  less  than  twenty  cents  for  this  ?" 

"  That,  madam,  is  the  very  lowest.     We  have  but  one  price." 
•    Vol.  IV— 12 
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"Then  you  may  cut  me  off  ten  yards" 

Ten  yards  from  that  very  piece  were  sold,  only  half  an  hour] 
before,  at  fifteen  cents,  all  Eastman  had  asked  for  it.  But,  heJ 
knew  his  customer  then,  as  now. 

"  It's  a  beautiful  piece  of  goods,"  said  he,  as  he  measured  off  the! 
required  number  of  yards.     "  I  know  you  will  be  delighted  with  it." 

"So  much  gained,"  was  the  thought  of  the  store-keeper,  as  he] 
mentally  calculated  the  amount  of  excess  of  profit  obtained  througl 
an  advance  beyond  the  regular  selling  price  of  the  article. 

The  old  lady's  purchases  came  to  about  twenty  dollars.  She] 
obtained  for  this  sum,  goods  that  almost  any  one  else  could  have] 
bought  from  Eastman  for  eighteen  dollars. 

*'  So  much  gained,"  was  repeated,  as  the  exact  amount  of  .money-j 
benefit  derived  from  extra  charging  was  ascertained.     "A  similar] 
transaction,  every  day  in  the  year,  would  make  me  worth  just  six 
hundred  dollars  more  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.     Litth 
matters  of  this  kind  are  worth  looking  after." 

On  the  next  day,  Eastman  succeeded  in  pushing  off  upon  a| 
countryman,  who  could  not  see  the  defect,  a  piece  of  damaged^ 
broadcloth,  upon  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  lose  three] 
dollars.  But,  the  man  not  detecting  the  injury,  as  the  goods  were 
thrown  open  for  his  inspection,  the  store-keeper  did  not  feel  bounJj 
to  enlighten  him. 

"  So  much  gained  there,"  said  he,  in  great  satisfaction  of  mind, 
as  the  customer  departed,  well  content  with  his  purchase.  "  /Sb—j 
much — gained^ 

Ends  of  action,  whether  good  or  evil,  like  the  muscles  of  an  arm, 
gain  strength  by  exercise.     An  evil  purpose,  once  indulged,  is  likej 
the  formation  of  a  nucleus  in  the  human  body.     Life  flows  towards 
it,  and  it  gains  strength  and  increases  in  magnitude.     If  not  al 
once  obliterated  by  a  healthy  natural  or  spiritual  resistance,  in  i\\&\ 
body  or  mind,  the  centre  of  physical  or  spiritual  disease  enlarges 
itself  until  tiie  whole  system  giv'^es  it  nourishment,  and  minister 
to  its  own  destruction. 

In  the  case  of  Eastman,  the  unjust  appropriation  of  Mr.  Bond's] 
half  dollar,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  delight  at  the  thought  of  so' 
much  being  gained,  produced,  in  his  mind,  a  point  of  influx  forg 
di^onest  principles  to  flow  in.     Before  that  time,  he  had  not  com- 
mitted any  act  so  deliberate  in  its  dishonesty  as  this  keeping  of 
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f  dollar  clearly  the  property  of  another.  But,  so  soon  as  one 
mg  act  was  done  and  not  condemned  as  evil,  the  desire  to  con- 
ie  in  similar  wrong  acts,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  awoke  in  his  mind, 
portunities  for  its  gratification,  as  has  been  seen,  immediately 
sented  themselves,  and  they  were  not  suffered  to  pass  unim- 
ved.  Success  but  inspired  a  more  earnest  cupidity  ;  and  Mr. 
stman  sought,  daily,  to  increase  his  gains  by  little  acts  of  over- 
ching  never  before  indulged. 

Let  us  trace  to  their  ultimate  effects  the  three  instances  of  gaiR 

lich  we  have  introduced,  and  see  how  far  it  was  as  the  store- 

sper  supposed.     Mr.  Bond  had  with  him  exactly  seven  dollars 

d  a  half  in  coin,  and  was  aware  of  this  fact.     Just  as  Mr.  East- 

m  began  picking  up  the  money  he  had  laid  down,  he  became 

nscious  of  having  paid  away  all  that  was  in  his  pocket,  and,  con- 

quently,  of  having  made  an  overpayment  of  half  a  dollar.     H« 

)ked  at  the  store-keeper  as  he  counted  ovet'  what  he  had  received, 

iid  distinctly  saw  him  enumerate  seven  dollars  and  a  half     He 

mi  away  thoughtful.     He  had  lost  half  a  dollar,  and  it  troubled 

m  ;  the  more  so  as  he  had  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Eastman  knew 

the  overpayment  and  deliberately  appropriated  the  surplus. 

"  I'll  give  him  time  for  reflection,"  said  he,  as  he  walked  away. 

Three  or  four  hours  he  thought  time  enough  for  this  purpose. 

3  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Bond  called  in  at  Eastman's  store  again, 

id  made  some  trifling  purchase.     But  nothing  was  said  of  the 

alf  dollar. 

"  I'm  not  satisfied  about  this  matter,"  said  Mr.  Bond  as  he  re- 
jrned  home.  "  Eastman  may  be  innocent ;  but  I  can't  help 
ieling  doubts." 

And  the^e  doubts,  instead  of  diminishing,  increased.  '^Fheir 
fleet  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bond,  was  to  produce  a  disinclination 
or  further  dealings  with  Eastman  ;  and  acting  upon  this  disincli- 
lation,  he  withdrew  his  custom  and  made  his  purchases  at  another 
tore.  The  family  of  Mr.  Bond  was  large,  and  his  custom  of  some 
mportance.  During  the  five  years  previous  to  this  time,  the  clear 
icgfit  of  Eastman  on  the  purchases  of  Mr.  Bond's  family,  was  not 
ess  than  thirty  or  forty  dollars  a  year.  This  went,  now,  into 
)ther  hands.  The  account  of  profit  and  loss,  in  the  transaction, 
'ould  it  have  appeared  on  the  ledger  of  Mr.  Eastman,  would  not 
lave  been  very  encouraging.    On  the  debtor  side,  fifty  cents  gained ; 
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per  contra,  thirty  dollars  lost,  in  a  single  year,  and  space  left  to 
post  an  equal  or  greater  amount  per  annum  for  an  indefinite  num2_ 
ber  of  years.     Thus  stood  the  half  dollar  case. 

When  the  old  lady  from  the  country  exhibited  her  purchases  t^ 
a  friend  in  town,  she  was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  had  beei? 
the  suljject  of  a  shameless  imposition. 

"  Very  well,"  said  she,  calmly,  "  he  will  gain  nothing  by  it.  I'll 
publish  the  fact  for  ten  miles  around."  And  she  was  as  good  ajs 
her  word.  Her  friend  in  town  also  did  her  share  in  a  similar  work. 
The  gain  to  Eastman  had  been  two  dollars  ;  the  loss  fell  little 
short  of  a  hundred  in  a  single  year. 

The  countryman  who  had  purchased  the  damaged  broadcloti 
took  it  to  his  tailor,  who  discovered  the  injury,  though  not  beforj 
the  garment  was  cut  out. 

"  Is  my  coat  done  ?"  asked  the  countryman,  going  to  the  tailor^ 
at  the  time  agreed  upon. 

"  No,"  was  replied.  "  The  cloth  is  damaged,  and  I  did'nt  lik^ 
to  make  it  up  until  I  saw  you." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  it  ?" 

"  I'll  show  you." 

And  the  tailor  unrolled  the  garment,  and  exhibited  defects  ii 
various  places. 

"  That  man  has  cheated  me,"  said  the  countryman,  angrily. 

"  Who  sold  you  the  goods  ?" 

"  Eastman." 

"I  used  to  think  Eastman  a  very  fair  man  ;  but  I've  heard 
two  or  three  things  lately  that  I  don't  like." 

"  It's  a  swindle  !" 

"  He'll  make  it  good,  no  doubt." 

"  He  shall  make  it  good.  How  much  cloth  will  it  take  to  su| 
ply  the  damaged  portion  ?" 

"  At  least  a  yard  and  a  quarter.  The  defects  are  in  the  spac< 
of  half  a  yard  ;  but,  as  I  did'nt  discover  them  until  the  coat  was 
cut  oat,  they  are  distributed  in  portions  of  the  garment  that  will 
require  a  yard  and  a  quarter  to  replace." 

"Very  well.     Bundle  it  all  up,  and  I'll  make  him  do  what's f 
right.     No  man  gets  ahead  of  me  in  that  style."  f 

About  two  weeks  after  Mr.  Eastman  had  secured  a  clear  gain  ' 
of  three  dollars  on  a  coat  pattern  of  damaged  broadcloth,  the  cus- 
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Mjier  on  whom  the  speculation  had  been  made  entered  his  store 

ith  a  bundle  under  his  arm. 

''  Look  here.  Mister,"  said  he,  as  he  threw  the  bundle  on  the 
junter — "  there's  something  wrong  here.' 

"  Indeed  !  What  is  it  ?"  said  Eastman,  forcing  an  external  com- 
osure  that  he  did  not  feel.  He  understood  pretty  well  what  was 
oming. 

The  countryman  unrolled  his  package,  witK  some  excitement 
pparent  in  his  manner,  and  presented  to  the  eye  of  Mr.  Eastman 
he  portions  of  cloth  that  were  injured. 

"  That's  bad,"  said  the  store  keeper,  looking  serious. 

"  It  is  bad,  and  no  mistake,"  returned  the  countryman. 

"  What's  to  be  done  about  it  ?"  Eastman  looked  into  his  cus- 
omer's  face  to  read  its  indications. 

"  I  paid  you  for  good  cloth." 

"  I  know  you  did." 

"But  this  is  damaged." 

"So  I  see ;  and  I'm  sorry  for  it.  But,  the  damage  isnot  very  serious.'* 

**  Beg  your  pardon  !  It  is  serious.  Do  you  think  I'd  wear  a 
oat  with  that  on  the  back  ?     Oh,  no  !" 

"  It  need'nt  have  come  on  the  back.  Your  tailor  could  just  as 
veil  have  cut  it  so  that  the  defects  would  have  been  hidden  or 
entirely  thrown  out." 

"  That  may  be.  But  he  did  not  see  the  injury  until  it  was 
,00  late." 

"  He  ought  to  have  seen  it,"  said  Eastman  ;  "  and  for  his  care- 
essness  should  be  made  to  pay  the  loss." 

"  I  don't  see  that  he  has  any  thing  to  do  in  the  matter.     I  took 
t  to  him  for  good  cloth,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  so  when  he  put 
•niis  shears  into  it." 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?" 

"  You'll  have  to  make  good  the  loss." 

"I  can't  do  that  now.  The  cloth  is  spoiled.  It*s  of  no  use  to 
fne.     Had  you  brought  it  in  the  piece,  the  whole  matter  would 

ve  been  simple  enough." 

'  I  don't  want  to  have  any  words  with  you,  Mr.  Eastman,"  said 
the  countryman  in  a  determined  voice  "  If  you'll  do  what's  right 
in  this  thing,  of  your  own  accord,  all  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  I'll 
make  you,  that's  all !" 
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"  See  here,  my  good  fellow,"  returned  the  store-keepei  to  thi? 
address — he  spoke  angrily — "just  bear  in  mind  that  Paul  Eastman 
was  never  driven  an  inch  in  his  life.  He  won't  go  under  whip  and 
spur,  no  how.  So,  if  you  want  any  thing  out  of  him,  you'll  ha|| 
to  come  in  another  spirit."  | 

"Bluster  is  all  very  good,"  said  the  countryman,  who  was  a 
esolute  fellow;  "if  you  can  only  find  the  right  persons  forii> 
exercise.  As  it  happens,  1  don't  belong  to  the  class.  I  come  to 
you  in  a  plain,  straight-forward  way.  I  ask  only  justice  ;  I  awfi 
willing  to  abide  the  decision  of  any  three  disinterested  men  whf 
may  be  chosen,  if  that  plan  will  suit  you." 

"  No,"  replied  Eastman,  over  whose  mind  some  hurried  thought? 
had  passed— "I  am  not  disposed  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a 
trifle  like  this.  A  wonderful  matter  to  submit  to  referees  !  I'l 
return  you  three  dollars  for  the  damage,  and  so  end  the  affair  at  once.' 

But  the  countryman  shook  his  head.  "  I  want  only  what  h 
right,"  said  he.  "  Three  dollars  won't  heal  the  damage,  nor  give 
me  a  decent  coat  to  wear.  The  tailor  says  that  nothing  less  that 
a  yard  and  a  quarter  more  of  cloth  will  enable  him  to  get  out  i 
sound  garment." 

"  A  yard  and  a  quarter  !  Preposterous  !  The  damage  did'n 
cover  the  space  of  half  a  yard!"  replied  Eastman,  thrown  off  o 
his  guard. 

"  Ah  !  Then  it  seems  you  were  aware  of  the  defect  when  yoi 
sold  the  cloth,"  said  the  countryman  quickly.  "  So  it  was  a  delib 
erate  swindle.     Very  well  l" 

And  saying  this,  he  rolled  up  the  cut-out  garment,  and,  withau 
speaking  another  word,  placed  his  bundle  under  his  arm  an< 
went  away. 

This  occurrence  made  Mr.  Eastman  feel  any  thin^  but  com 
fortable.  As  for  the  countryman's  threats,  he  did  not  feel  greatl; 
alarmed  on  their  account.  His  departure,  even  though  accom 
panied  by  menace,  was  felt  to  be  a  relief,  and  the  store-keepe 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  seen  the  last  of  him. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards,  while  attending  to  a  custojugi 

he  saw  an  individual  enter  his  store  whose  appearance  did  n* 

produce  very  agreeable  sensations.     After  the  customer  went  otii 

this  personage  came  up  to  Eastman,  and  handing  him  a  paper, 

"  We  want  you  around  at  the  office  at  four  o'clock  to-day." 
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The  paper  was  a  magistrate's  summons.  As  he  looked  at  it, 
Eastman  colored  deeply. 

"  What's  the  trouble  ?"  asked  the  officer,  who  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  store-keeper. 

"  Oh,  nothing  much.  I  sold  a  piece  of  goods,  which  happened 
to  be  slightly  damaged,  to  a  countryman,  and  he  wants  to  make 
a  speculation  out  of  me.  I  offered  him  every  thing  that  a  reason- 
able man  could  have  expected;  i)ut  to  no  effect.  And  now,  it 
seems,  he  has  gone  to  law  about  it.  Very  well.  Let  him  get 
what  the  law  will  give  him." 

"Some  people  are  never  contented  unless  in  hot  water,"  re- 
marked the  officer,  as  he  turned  away  and  left  the  store. 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  way  in  which  Eastman  had  just 
spoken,  he  did  not  feel  so  very  comfortable  in  mind  ;  nor  was  he 
so  sure  that  there  would  be  a  decision  of  the  matter  in  his  favor. 

"  I  wish  I'd  taken  the  cloth  back,  and  thus  got  rid  of  the  whole 
'affair,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  walked  uneasily  about  his  store. 
"  But  it's  too  late  for  a  compromise  now.  He  has  tjiought  fit  to 
drag  me  before  a  magistrate  ;  so  let  him  get  what  the  law  will 
give  him.  He'll  find  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question. — 
Moreover,  if  he  is  not  sick  of  the  business  before  he  is  done  with  it, 
I  am  mistaken." 

Four  o'clock  came,  and  Mr.  Eastman  presented  himself  at  the 
office  of  the  magistrate,  where  his  customer  for  the  broadcloth  was 
ready  to  confront  him.  After  hearing  the  case,  the  magistrate 
decided  that  Eastman  must  make  good  the  damage,  and  pay  the 
costs  of  the  legal  proceedings. 

"I'll  appeal  against  your  decision.  It's  unjust,"  said  Mr.  Eastman. 
"  Very  well.  You  have  the  right  to  do  so,"  replied  the  magistrate. 
And  the  appeal  was  made. 

The  countryman,  obliged  by  this  proceeding  to  go  without  a  coat 
for  a  year  or  two,  or  buy  a  new  piece  of  cloth  outright,  preferred 
the  latter  course.  But  he  was,  very  naturally,  indignant,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  prejudice  his  neighbors  against  Eastman  and 
^  prevent  them  from  dealing  at  his  store.  In  this  he  was  pretty 
^successful,  and  Eastman  lost  the  skle  of  many  coat  patterns  fbr 
cheating  in  one. 

The  lawyer  employed  by  Eastman  and  the  one  feed  by  tHe 
countryman,  being  good  friends  and  not  over  scrupulous,  put  their 
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heads  together  and  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the  case.     Eac 
required  a  retaining  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the  beginning. 

"  So  much  lost !"  was  the  mental  ejaculation  of  Eastman,  as 
left  his  lawyer's  office  after  paying  this  fee. 

"  So  much  lost !"  he  repeated,  when,  on  the  case  being  called  m 
court,  it  was,  from  some  cause  which  he  could  not  understand, 
postponed  to  another  term,  and  he  required  to  pay  a  bill  of  costs 
amounting  to  eight  or  nine  dollars. 

At  last  a  decision  was  obtained.  It  affirmed  the  one  given  by 
the  magistrate.  So,  after  all,  Eastman  had  to  refund  the  country- 
man the  price  of  the  cloth,  and  pay  all  the  court  charges.  It  cost 
him,  from  first  to  last,  about  fifty  dollars. 

But  the  account  of  loss  and  gain  was  by  no  means  settled.  The 
notoriety  given  to  the  transaction  operated  most  injuriously  upon 
the  interests  of  the  store-keeper,  whose  business  rather  declined 
than  improved.  Mr.  Bond  hinted  his  suspicions  about  the  half 
dollar,  and  the  old  lady  from  the  country  could  never  get  done 
talking  about  the  way  she  had  been  cheated.  All  these  causes  in 
active  operation,  had  the  effect  to  turn  many  old  customers  from, 
and  prevent  many  new  ones  going  to,  the  store  of  Mr.  Eastman, 
who  was  a  thousand  dollars  worse  off  at  the  end  of  three  years 
than  he  would  have  been  if  his  cupidity  had  not  tempted  him  to 
overreach  his  neighbor.  Sundry  little  incidents,  apart  from  those 
connected  with  the  suit,  which  occurred  during  the  time,  convinced 
him  that  he  had  made  an  error,  and  led  him  back  to  the  conclusion 
that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  and  most  likely  to  turn  out  more 
to  his  advantage  in  the  end.  So,  he  has  come  back  to  honest  deal- 
ing as  a  matter  of  policy.  How  much  better  for  him,  were  he  to 
adopt  it  from  principle  !  The  benefit  would  be  increased  an  hun- 
dred fold,  for  he  would  not  only  secure  his  worldly  but  also  his 
eternal  interests. 


Repentance  is  the  work  of  faith  ;  for  if  a  man  does  not  b^ 
lieve  himself  a  sinner,  he  will  not,  cannot  repent,  and  it  is  the 
foundation  of  hope,  for  if  he  does  not  believe  he  may  be  saved 
he  must  despair. 


THE   CHILD   AND   THE    JEWELS. 


A   BALLAD. BY    MARY    N.    MEIGS. 

"  Come  hither  come  hither,  my  little  maid, 

And  sit  fur  awhile  with  me, 
I  have  treasure  enow  in  this  casket  old, 

It  will  please  thee  much  to  see, 
And  so  come  hither,  my  pretty  one, 

And  sit  beside  my  knee. 

Now  press  the  spring  with  thy  little  hand, 

And  open  the  casket  flies, 
Enough — look,  look  ye,  my  gentle  one, 

And  feast  thy  wondering  eyes  ! 
Gramercy  child !  but  I  marvel  not 

To  mark  thy  glad  surprise. 

Did'st  e'er  such  a  goodly  sight  behold  1 

Did'st  ever  such  jewels  see  "? 
They  might  deck  a  queen  in  her  courtly  robes, 

With  their  dazzling  bravery, 
And  a  queen  hatk  worn  them  in  her  pride. 

And  lost  them  in  poverty. 

Ay,  touch  them  all  with  thy  fingers  small, 

Thou  mayest,  an  thou  list ; 
The  brilliant  sheen  of  the  emerald, 

And  the  purple  amethyst, 
And  the  flashing  ray  of  the  diamond,  which 

A  rainbow  light  hath  kissed. 

The  gold  of  my  grandsires  long  ago. 
Fair  child,  haih  made  them  mine, 

And  on  many  a  lovely  arm  and  brow, 
Hath  laid  their  lustrous  shine, 

Would'st  weave  them  among  thy  glossy  curia  1 
Would'st  love  to  call  them  thine '?" 

••  They  are  glorious  gems  of  a  surety," 

Was  the  little  maid's  reply, 
"  They  are  glorious  gems,  and  1  marvel  muck. 

At  their  wondrous  brilliancy; 
But,  lady,  thy  jewels  could  not  give 

The  things  for  which  I  sigh." 

"  And  what  is  thy  wish,  sweet  Marion  1 

Come,  speak  it  bold  and  free — 
I  have  golden  pieces  a  goodly  store. 

And  thy  wish  may  answered  be, —    . 
Nay,  fear  thou  not,  my  little  maid, 

But  whisper  it  unto  me." 

"  Ah  !  lady,  the  red  gold  may  not  win 

The  thing  for  which  I  sigh; 
Will  it  bring  the  smile  to  my  mother's  lip, 

Or  the  light  to  her  gentle  eye  1 
Will  it  bring  back  those  from  the  ocean  wide, 

Who  deep  in  its  waters  lie  1 
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*'Tis  a  year  and  more,  since  my  brothers  twain 

Went  over  the  sounding  sea ; 
And  then  by  our  mother's  lonely  hearth, 

There  was  no  one  left  but  me, 
But  one  poor  bird  in  the  parent  nest, 

The  youngest  of  the  three. 

And  there,  as  the  weary  months  rolled  on, 

We  sat,  my  mother  and  1, 
And  we  shrank  in  dread  when  the  tempest  blew, 

And  the  winds  were  loud  and  high, 
And  we  thought  the  ship  to  her  own  countrie. 

Must  surely  be  anigh. 

But  we  watched  and  listened  till  hope  grew  faint, 

My  brothers  brave  to  see, 
For  no  tidings  came  of  the  noble  ship, 

And  her  gallant  company; 
And  we  prayed  to  God,  by  our  lonely  hearth, 

In  our  fear  and  misery, 

We  saw  them  oft  in  our  nightly  dreams, 

A  vessel  all  wreathed  in  flame  ; 
Or  tossed  a  wreck  on  the  naked  rocks. 

And  we  woke  to  shriek  each  name, 
But  to  answer  us,  lady,  alas !  alas  ! 

No  voice  in  the  darkness  came. 

Oh,  then  did  my  mother's  eye  grow  dim, 

And  her  lip  forget  to  smile  ; 
And  her  steps  were  slow,  and  her  voice  was  low, 

And  her  tasks  could  not  beguile, 
For  her  brain  was  sick  with  a  wild  despair, 

And  so  pale  she  looked  the  while. 

She  felt  that  her  gallant  sons  were  laid, 

Down,  down  in  the  foaming  deep. 
Where  the  caverns  yawn  for  the  beautiful, 

And  the  green  sea-monsters  sleep. 
And  she  thought  of  all  the  hideous  things 

That  o'er  them  would  coil  and  creep. 

And  then  came  one  with  a  face  of  gloom, 

And  a  wild  and  dismal  tale. 
Of  the  ocean  storm,  and  the  dashing  waves, 

When  the  mighty  winds  prevail ; 
And  how  the  ship  on  old  England's  coast, 

Had  foundered  in  the  gale. 


Ah !  lady,  thy  casket  hath  glorious  gems, 

But  1  envy  not  their  shine ; 
They  are  meet  alone  for  a  happy  heart, 

And  a  brow  as  bright  as  thine. 
For  they  could  not  give  me  my  brothers  back, 

Were  every  jewel  mine." 


IDA  CLIFFORD, 

OR     SECOND     THOUGHTS     ARE     BEST. 

BY     MRS.     S.     T.     M  A  R  T  Y  N. 

CHAPTER    III. — MISTAKES  -CORRECTED, 

"In  many  ways  does  the  full  heart  reveal, 

The  presence  of  the  love  it  would  conceal ; 

But  in  far  more,  the  estranged  heart  lets  know, 

The  absence  of  the  love,  which  yet  it  fain  would  shew.'' 

Heartsick  and  desolate,  pining  like  a  caged  bird  for  her  dis- 
tant home,  yet  dreading  to  meet  Walter  Paulet,  Ida  listened  in 
silence  to  the  comments  of  Lady  Denham  on  the  absurdity  of  the 
step  taken  by  Reginald  Tremaine  in  exposing  himself,  to  be  killed 
by  the  fevers,  or  murdered  by  the  natives  of  that  horrid  India. — 
There  seemed  now  no  hope  for  her  on  earth,  and  there  were  many 
hours  in  each  day,  when  to  her  aching  heart,  life's  burden  seemed 
intolerable,  and  she  would  gladly  have  laid  it  down  forever.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  she  received  a  letter  from  Walter  Paulet,  which 
at  once  decided  her  to  return  to  her  safe  and  quiet  home  in  Glou- 
cestershire.    It  was  as  follows — 

"  You  have  not  been  quite  frank  with  me,  my  Ida,  and  were  we 
now  together,  I  should  perhaps,  as  in  days  of  old,  give  you  a  lecture 
on  the  subject,  but  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  reproach  you  on 
paper,  though  the  uneasiness  you  must  have  suffered,  has  pained 
me  more  than  I  can  express.  Did  you  not  promise  me,  dearest, 
that  if,  when  your  feelings  had  been  tried  and  tested,  you  found 
that  you  had  mistaken  gratitude  and  esteem  for  affection,  you 
would  come  to  me,  and  with  the  same  admirable  simplicity  I  have 
so  loved,  say  frankly — '  Walter,  I  have  been  deceived.  As  a  friend, 
I  will  always  love  you,  and  we  will  still  be  to  each  other  all  we 
have  been,  but  not  in  the  way  of  which  we  once  dreamed  ?'  I  will 
not  attempt  to  deceive  you  by  saying  that  I  should  have  heard  it 
without  a  painful  struggle,  but  with  one  pressure  of  the  hand,  one 
sigh,  one  prayer,  all  would  have  been  over. 

"  And  now,  my  Ida,  do  you  wonder  how  I  have  gained  all  this 
knowledge,  withheld  by  you  from  motives  of  the  purest  kindness? 
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Not  from  what  you  have  said,  but  from  what  you  have  left  unsaid, 
do  I  understand  fully  all  your  embarrassment.  Believe  me,  I  have 
not  read  from  childhood  every  thought  of  that  guileless  heart,  to 
be  deceived  now,  when  the  happiness  of  your  whole  Hfe  is  at  stake. 
And  with  the  same  feeling  of  almost  paternal  love  with  which  I 
folded  you  when  a  child  in  my  arms,  do  I  now  give  back  the  gener- 
ous promise  you  made  me,  I  pronounce  you  free,  free  as  though  such 
*li  being  as  myself  had .  never  existed.  In  doing  this,  doubt  not, 
dearest  child,  that  all  will  ultimately  be  well  with  me.  Even  now, 
life  has  reassumed  much  of  its  former  aspect,  brightened  indeed  by 
the  fond  remembrance  of  what  will  ever  be  to  me  the  sacred  source 
of  the  sweetest,  dearest  emotions  of  my  heart.  Of  your  continued 
affection  I  am  so  certain,  that  I  frankly  confess  to  you,  without 
this  conviction,  I  could  not  calmly  give  you  up,  even  to  secure 
your  own  happiness.  But  I  know  you  well  enough  to  believe  that 
rather  than  cause  me  pain,  you  would  come  to  me  to-morrow,  and 
bind  yourself  anew,  without  one  selfish  regret  for  all  you  were 
giving  up.  And  shall  I,  can  I  be  less  generous  ?  Even  amid  the 
bewildering  happiness  of  the  moment  in  which  you  called  yourself 
mine,  my  heart  misgave  me,  for  daring  to  accept  the  precious  gift, 
and  every  hour's  reflection  since,  has  made  me  feel  how  much 
better  for  both  it  is,  to  continue  only  what  we  have  been — the 
tenderest,  truest,  most  devoted  of  friends.  Do  not,think  I  say  this  fl 
merely  to  reconcile  you  to  yourself  I  have  always  spoken  truth 
to  you.  and  I  speak  it  now,  when  I  say,  that  to  hear  from  you  that  H 
you  are  happy,  will  render  me  so — happy  in  proportion  to  the  love  ™ 
I  bear  you,  and  nothing  could  make  this  greater.  Let  me  know 
from  yourself,  all  your  joys,  your  hopes  and  prospects,  and  remem- 
ber only  that  in  Walter  Paulet  you  have  a  friend  to  whom  Ida 
Clifford,  and  her  interest,  will  always  be  the  dearest  and  most 
valuable  thing  on  earth.  Farewell,  I  have  said  much,  but  not 
half  1  feel,  of  and  for  you.     May  heaven  bless  you." 

"  It  comes  too  late,"  was  Ida's  first  despairing  feeling,  as  she 
read,  with  bitter  tears,  this  transcript  of  Walter's  heart — '•  It  comes 
too  late.  1  have  now  neither  hope  nor  interest  on  earth."  But 
calmer  thoughts  soon  visited  her,  and  then  she  acknowledged  with 
deep  thankfulness^  the  generosity  which  had  freed  her  from  the 
obligations  she  had  voluntarily  assumed,  and  whose  pressure  was 
now  weighing  her  to  the  earth.     "  Freely,  gladly,  would  I  conse- 
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crate  my  life  to  the  work  of  making  Walter  happy,"  she  said  to 
herself — "  but  not  as  his  wife — not  as  his  wife.  Any  thing  rather 
than  that — any  thing  rather  than  to  utter  vows  at  the  altar  which 
my  heart  does  not  sanction." 

With  this  thought  uppermost  in  her  bosom,  it  is  not  strange  that 
Ida  met  Walter  Paulet  on  her  return  to  Cumnor  Hall,  with  a 
painfulfeelingof  embarrassment  and  constraint.  It  was  soon  ban- 
ished, however,  by  the  frank  and  almost  paternal  kindness  of  his 
manner  toward  her,  and  she  blessed  him  in  her  inmost  soul,  for  the 
consideration  and  delicacy  which  had  so  well  guarded  their  secret, 
that  neither  Sir  John  Ellerton  nor  good  Aunt  Pen  had  any  sus- 
picion of  the  relation  once  existing  between  them.  All  therefore 
went  on  outwardly  as  before  at  the  Hall — and  if  Ida's  cheek  was 
less  blooming,  and  her  step  less  light  than  when  she  left  for  London, 
if  her  bird-like  voice  was  seldom  heard  gushing  forth  in  song,  and 
the  smile  was  now  but  a  wintry  reflection  of  its  former  radiancci^ 
the  change  was  attributed  by  all  but  Walter,  to  the  injurious  effects 
of  a  city  life,  on  the  fragile  constitution  of  the  young  girl.  She 
was  compelled  to  listen  in  silence  to  many  a  long  homily  from 
Aunt  Pen  on  the  evil  consequences  of  late  hours  and  ciovvded 
assemblies,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  obliged  to  swallow  various 
compounds,  which  under  the  name  of  tonics  and  alteratives,  this 
modern  Lady  Bountiful  was  accustomed  to  distribute  through  the 
neighborhood.  Too  dispirited  and  heartsick  to  oppose  these  pre- 
scriptions in  words,  Ida  sought  refuge  in  her  own  chamber,  or  more 
frequently,  in  long  and  solitary  rambles  among  the  hills,  and 
through  tlie  deep  glades  of  the  forest,  seeking  vainly  to  banish 
thought  by  physical  activity.  The  young  and  imaginative  Ida 
had  not  yet  learned  the  secret  of  extracting  sweetness  from  the 
cup  of  affliction,  by  forgetfulness  and  abnegation  of  self,  in  the 
noble  work  of  seeking  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others. 

After  a  time,  she  was  frequently  joined  in  these  walks  by  Walter 
Paulet,  who  studiously  sought  in  every  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way 
to  "  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,"  and  if  possible  "  to  pluck  from 
memory  that  rooted  sorrow,"  whose  impress  was  stamped  so  legibly 
on  every  speaking  feature.  He  led  her  gradually  to  talk  of  the 
past,  of  London  and  its  associations,  and  at  length  as  his  gentle 
and  soothing  words  fell  like  balm  on  her  wounded  heart,  that  poor^ 
fluttering  heart  was  once  more  laid  open  to  his  view  as  in  other 
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days,  with  its  burden  of  love,  penitence  and  sorrow.  She  told  him 
all — for  when  once  her  tongue  was  loosed,  it  seemed  treason  to 
such  friendship  as  his,  to  keep  back  one  thought  or  word,  nor  did 
she  spare  herself  the  pain  of  confessing  how  soon  after  her  accfuaint- 
ance  with  Reginald  Tremaine  began,  all  other  sentiments  were 
lost  in  the  absorbing  dehght  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  conversing' 
with  him.  Only  in  speaking  of  the  last  sad  interview,  did  she 
hesitate  and  falter,  for  she  could  not  tell  her  companion  why  she 
had  rejected  the  offered  heart  more  precious  to  her  than  the  wealth 
of  worlds — or  voluntarily  refer  to  an  engagement  to  which  Walter 
himself  had  never  once  alluded  since  her  return. 

"  My  poor  Ida !"  he  said  tenderly,  as  she  closed  her  recital— 
"  you  have  felt  and  suffered  so  deeply,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  now  !  How  much  of  pain  and  suspense  might  have  been 
spared  you,  had  I  earlier  learned  the  state  of  your  affections.  I 
feared  indeed  oji  seeing  you  first,  that  Reginald  Tremaine  had 
proved  himself  unworthy  of  your  love,  or  that  he  had  trifled  with 
the  priceless  gift — but  if  he  is  what  you  believe  him — if  he  knows 
how  to  prize  the  treasure  he  has  won — why  should  you  be  un- 
happy ?  Surely,  my  dear  child,  you  know  me  too  well  to  believe 
that  a  groundless  prejudice  against  a  mere  boy,  would  be  allowed 
to  influence  my  feehngs  now,  and  unexceptionable  as  he  is  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  no  objections  on  the  part  of  your  uncle  are 
to  be  apprehended." 

"Kind,  generous  Walter  !"  exclaimed  the  tearful  Ida — "  you  do 
justice  to  every  one  but  yourself.  Do  not,  however,  think  me  so 
selfish  or  heartless  as  to  forget  the  claims  you  have  nobly  surren- 
dered, even  in  the  midst  of  my  infatuation.  When  your  generous 
letter  arrived,  I  was  indeed  about  to  throw  myself  upon  your  mercy, 
and  beg  for  the  freedom  you  have  given,  but  not  that  I  might 
feecome  the  wife  of  another,  for  that  can  never,  never  be.  Reginald 
Tremaine  is  now  on  his  way  to  India,  and  we  shall  probably  meet 
no  more  on  earth." 

"  How  is  this,  Ida  ?  Have  you  acted  so  rashly,  so  impetuously, 
and  that  too  in  spite  of  the  pleadings  of  your  own  heart  ?  Do  you 
remember  when  a  child,  throwing  awa}'  the  pearl  bracelet  sent  you 
by  Lady  Denham,  because  little  Lucy,  the  house-keeper's  niece, 
cried  for  it,  and  Aunt  Pen  would  not  suffer  you  to  give  it  her? — 
You  are  still,  I  see,  the  same  impulsive  generous  being,  but,  my 
child,  your  happiness  is  too  precious  to  be  thus  thrown  away.*' 
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"  Oh,  do  not  fear  for  inc,  dear  Walter — since  tliis  confession  has 
been  made,  my  heart  is  aheady  hghter,  and  very  soon,  if  you  will 
continue  to  have  "patience  with  me,  you  shall  see  me,  if  not  as 
joyous,  at  least  as  cheerful  as  before  this  unfortunate  journey  was 
ever  thought  of  by  us.  Only  let  me  feel  that  I  have  not  made  you, 
unhappy,  and  I  can  bear  any  thing  else." 

"  Unhappy  !  No  dearest,  at  this  moment  I  feel  only  the  most 
delicious  emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy,  that  in  you.  the  child  of 
my  adoption,  of  my  warm  love,  I  have  never  yet  been  once  disap- 
pointed. That  heart  is  still,  as  when  first  I  read  it,  open,  truthful, 
unselfish,  full  of  generous  impulses.  While  I  grieve  that  you  have 
been  so  severely  tried,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  young  and  inex- 
perienced as  you  are,  the  test  has  been  so  nobly  borne.  Believe 
me,  Ida,  it  is  worth  some  suffering  to  be  permitted  thus  to  prove  the 
strength  of  our  own  principles." 

"  Take  care,  Walter,"  said  [da,  smiling  through  her  tears,  "  how 
you  spoil  me  by  such  flattery  as  this.  It  is  far  more  dangerous, 
coming  from  your  lips,  for  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  take  it  for 
sober  truth,  and  this  is  what  I  could  never  persuade  myself  of  any 
of  the  fine  speeches  made  to  me  by  others." 

When  Ida  returned  home  that  day,  her  countenance  had  re- 
gained so  much  of  its  former  brightness,  that  Aunt  Pen  exclaimed 
on  seeing  her — 

"  Bless  me,  child,  if  only  tasting  my  conserve  of  lilies  once  has 
improved  you  so  much,  what  would  it  do  if  you  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  it  every  day  ?"  Ida  wisely  refrained  from  undeceiving  the 
good  lady,  who  immediately  added  the  case  of  the  young  girl  to 
the  list  of  wonderful  cures  performed  by  her  favorite  potion. 

It  was  many  months  after  Ida's  return  to  CumnorHall,  that  the 
little  family  party  was  arranged  in  the  library,  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  first  presented  to  the  reader,  excepting  that  now 
Sir  John  Ellerton  was  busily  engaged  in  perusing  for  the  third 
time,  a  letter  received  that  morning  from  his  solicitor  in  London. 
His  eyebrows  were  elevated  to  their  utmost  extent — his  hps.  firmly 
compressed,  and  every  feature  expressed  as  much  surprise  as  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  phlegmatic  baronet  to  feel.  Aunt  Pen's 
curiosity  was  on  the  alert,  at  the  sight  of  these  unusual  symptoms 
of  interest  in  her  companion,  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  finished 
the  third  reading  of  the  somewhat  lengthy  document  that  it  was 
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likely  to  be  gratified.  Therij  throwing  down  the  letter  with  his 
accustomed  expletive,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Now  by  our  Lady,  this  news  exceeds  any  thing  I  could  ever 
have  imagined.  Here  is  a  letter  from  honest  James  Dahymple, 
informing  me  of  the  death  of  Geoffrey  Hastings,  that  rascally 
cousin  of  mine  who  hoped  to  succeed  me  here,  and  who,  think  you, 
proves  to  be  the  heir  of  entail  ?  Nay  you  would  never  guess,  so  1 
must  e'en  tell  you — it  is  none  other  than  that  young  scapegrace 
who  came  with  Lady  Denham  to  the  Hall  years  ago,  Reginald 
Tremaine.  He  was,  it  seems,  adopted  when  an  infant  by  Lord 
Alcester,  his  maternal  uncle,  as  the  heir  to  his  title  and  estates,  on 
the  express  condition  that  he  should  never  know  his  real  father, 
whom  he  was  taught  to  suppose  dead.  The  boy's  mother  was  no 
more,  and  Geoffrey,  who  would  have  coined  his  heart's  blood  into 
ducats,  readily  agreed  to  this  unnatural  condition,  which  has 
always  been  kept  by  all  the  parties.  The  rascal  has  gone  off  it 
seems,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  induced  by  hard  drinking,  and  Lord 
Alcester  thought  it  necessary  that  the  matter  should  be  revealed 
to  me,  as  the  Ellerton  estates  were  now  to  be  united  with  the  earl- 
dom in  the  person  of  young  Tremaine.  I  am  glad  the  thing 
stands  just  as  it  does,  for  the  lad  was  a  fine  spirited  youth,  though 
somewhat  of  the  wildest.  By  the  way,  child,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Ida,  who  pale  and  trembhng,  had  listened  with  breathless 
interest  to  this  detail — "  why  did  you  not  employ  the  time  while 
you  were  in  London,  to  captivate  this  young  man,  who  is  such  a 
favorite  with  Lady  Denham  7  It  would  have  been  just  the  thing 
for  you,  to  have  secured  a  good  husband  and  this  noble  fortune  at 
the  same  time." 

Poor  Ida  !  It  was  well  for  her  that  Sir  John  was  somewhat  dull 
of  apprehension,  or  the  burning  blushes  that  covered  her  face,  the 
tremor  of  her  frame,  and  the  tears  that  instantly  filled  her  eyes, 
would  have  half  betrayed  her  secret.  As  it  was,  her  emotion  was 
attributed  by  Aunt  Pen  to  offended  modesty,  and  she  hastily 
answered — 

"Brother,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  way  to  the 
child,  as  if  it  was  the  business  of  a  young  maiden  to  captivate 
those  of  the  other  sex.  I  hope  Ida  knows  better  what  is  due  to 
her  sex  and  herself" 

*'I  don't  know  as  it  is  their  business,"  retorted  the  baronet,  "  bu^ 
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I  am  sure  they  make  it  their  pleasure,  and  a  pretty  extensive 
traffic  they  sometimes  carry  on  in  it  too.  But  as  to  Reginald  Tre- 
maine,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  young  man  of  his  splendid  expecta- 
tions, should  choose  a  portionless  girl  only  for  her  pretty  face,  even 
were  she  as  beautiful  as  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  So,  Ida,  yon  need 
not'' — but  Ida  had  made  her  escape  from  the  room,  and  thus  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  was  forever  lost  to  the  world.  When 
this  discovery  was  announced  to  Walter,  he  seemed  less  surprised 
than  Ida  expected,  for  in  truth  it  had  some  time  before  been  made 
known  to  him  by  Lord  Akester  with  whom  he  had  held  corres- 
pondence, since  after  the  death  of  Geoffrey  Hastings,  there  was  no 
longer  any  motive  for  concealment  on  the  part  of  that  nobleman. 
Nothing  of  all  this,  however,  was  hinted  to  Ida,  and  she  attributed 
the  want  of  empresseinent  in  Walter's  manner,  on  hearing  the 
news  which  to  her  had  seemed  so  important,  to  a  feeling  of  preju- 
dice of  which  she  believed  him  utterly  unconscious. 

"  Not  even  Walter,  excellent  as  he  is,  can  feel  with  me  on  this 
subject,"  was  her  reflection  as  she  parted  from  him — "  nor  under- 
stand that  there  is  not  one  selfish  expectation  mingled  with  the  joy 
I  feel  in  what  has  given  my  uncle  so  much  pleasure.  It  is  only 
natural  that  I  should  take  an  interest  in  this  subject,  of  which  I 
have  heard  so  much,  but  Reginald  Tremaine  can  never  be  more 
to  me  than  he  has  always  been.  He  has  probably,  ere  this,  for- 
gotten our  brief  acquaintance,  or  remembers  it  only  as  a  passing 
folly,  of  which  he  would  now  blush  to  be  guilty.'^ 

It  must  be  confessed  that  bitter  tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  young 
girl  as  this  thought  forced  itself  upon  her  heart,  but  she  had  learned 
to  struggle  successfully  with  her  emotions,  and  no  traces  of  the 
conflict  were  visible  when  she  entered  the  library  after  dinner,  to 
read  the  evening  paper  to  her  uncle,  though  a  slight  tremor  in  her 
voice,  might  to  an  acute  observer  have  betrayed  the  mental  agita- 
tion she  had  undergone. 

Ida's  nineteenth  birthday  at  length  arrived,  and  she  was  to  spend 
it  at  the  Grange  with  Walter  and  his  mother,  to  whom  she  had 
long  been  a  household  spirit  of  love  and  joy.  Never  had  nature 
seemed  to  her  so  beautiful,  never  so  like  a  tender  mother,  wooing 
all  her  children  by  a  thousand  gentle  ministries,  to  rest  and  peace, 
as  on  that  pleasant  mornmg  of  the  early  spring,  and  as  she  entered 
the  drawing-room  of  the  Grange,  her  cheeks  glowing  with  health 
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and  happiness,  and  her  hair  decked  with  wild  flowers  oh  whose 
delicate  petals  the  dew  was  still  glistening — she.  looked  so  lovely, 
that  Walter  exclaimed  half  jestingly — 

"  Really,  Ida,  you  are  dazzling  this  morning — I  must  hide  my 
weak  eyes  lest  so  much  brightness  should  overpower  them."  And 
lovely  she  was,  beyond  expression,  not  only  in  form  and  feature, 
but  with  the  "  spirit's  light"  diffusing  over  her  whole  person  an  air 
of  purity,  of  elevation,  and  repose,  which  gave  a  charm  almost 
magical  to  every  look  and  every  movement.  The  thrilling  sweet- 
ness of  her  smile,  the  haunting  melody  of  her  voice,  had  both  their 
source  in  a  subdued  but  not  forgotten  sorrow,  and  those  who  looked 
on  that  sweet  face,  felt  that  the  rays  which  lighted  it,  were  only 
from  above. 

The  day  passed  rapidly  and  cheerfully  to  Ida  and  her  friends,  in 
minbling  through  the  grounds,  reading,  and  conversation,  and 
Walter  was  about  to  accompany  her  home,  when  he  was  called 
out,  to  receive  the  letters  which  had  just  been  brought  by  his 
servant  from  the  neighboring  post  town.  After  the  delay  of  a  few 
tnoments,  he  reentered  the  room,  with  an  appearance  of  excitement 
which  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Ida,  but  no  remark  was  made 
by  her,  until  she  had  parted  from  her  aged  companion  and  found 
herself  alone  with  Walter. 

"  Something  has  occurred  to  agitate  you,"  she  said,  "  may  I  ask 
what  it  is  1     Have  you  received  unpleasant  intelligence  to  night  V 

"  Does  my  face  tell  a  story  of  bad  news  ?"  was  his  answer,  accom- 
panied with  a  smile  which  at  once  set  Ida's  heart  at  rest — "  may 
hot  joy  bring  excitement  as  well  as  sorrow?" 

"  And  what  is  there  which  can  give  you  such  joy  ?  But  forgive 
me,  Walter,  the  question  is  an  idle  one,  and  does  not  deserve  an 
answer.  You  have  spoiled  me  by  your  indulgence,  and  must 
expect  to  reap  the  consequences.'' 

"  Not  so,  Ida,  the  question  is  perfectly  proper,  and  I  was  about 
to  tell  you  the  occasion  of  my  joy.  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  whom  1  have  not  seen  for  years,  and  who  is  about  tc 
visit  the  Hall,  m  fact  he  may  be  expected  to  arrive  to-morrow." 

"  An  old  friend — and  coming  to  the  Hall,  instead  of  the  Grange 
— and  pray  who  may  this  stranger  be  ?" 

"  It  is  Lord  Alcester,  Ida,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard  your  unclf 
speakj  though  until  recently,  they  were  comparative  strangers." 
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Lord  Alcester !  The  uncle  of  Reginald  Tremaine,  coming  to 
the  Hall — and  for  what  was  he  coming  ?  Ida's  heart  for  a  moment 
stood  still,  but  with  a  great  effort  rallying  herself,  she  replied — 

"  I  did  not  imagine  that  Lord  Alcester  was  personally  known  to 
3l|u,  Walter — I  have  never  heard  you  speak  of  him  before." 

"  It  is,  as  I  said,  many  years  since  we  have  met,  but  we  are 
nevertheless  on  the  best  possible  terms,  and  I  shall  rejoice  to  wel- 
come his  Lordship  to  the  Hall  for  many  reasons  which  I  cannot 
flow  explain  to  you.  Let  me  bespeak  for  him  a  friendly  reception 
from  my  httle  Ida  here,  who  looks  now  as  though  on  any  thing 
but  '  hospitable  thoughts'  intent." 

''  Indeed  I  cannot  be  glad  of  his  coming,  even  if  he  is  your  friend, 
Walter,  for  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  cold,  and  proud,  and  fastidious, 
and  I  shall  seem  an  awkward  country  maiden  in  his  eyes.  But  I 
am  very  childish — what  is  the  opinion  of  this  old  lord  to  me  ?" 

"  What  indeed  !"  said  Walter  with  a  laugh  which  seemed  to 
Ida  the  most  jarring  and  dissonant  she  had  ever  heard  from  him — 
"  if  you  do  not  like  him,  you  can  easily  come  to  the  Grange  and 
remain  during  his  stay  at  the  Hall." 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  Ida,  who  was  sure  she  should  not  lik€ 
Lord  Alcester,  already  began  to  form  plans  for  the  disposal  of  her 
time  while  at  the  Grange.  She  found  the  household  of  her  uncle 
all  in  a  flutter  of  expectation  and  delight,  and  was  at  once  taken 
into  consultation  by  Aunt  Pen,  about  the  important  question  of 
preparing  the  blue  chamber  oi*  the  brown,  for  their  expected  guest. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  his 
Lordship,  and  Ida,  whose  spirits  were  oppressed,  she  could  not 
hardly  tell  why,  stole  from  the  house  to  her  favorite  retreat,  a  small 
summer  arbor  in  the  garden,  to  which  with  her  books  and  work, 
she  was  accustomed  to  resort.  Here,  lost  in  thought,  she  becan>e 
unconscious  of  every  thing  about  her,  and  though  a  shadow  dark- 
ened the  doorway,  it  did  not  rouse  her  from  her  reverie,  until  a 
voice  whose  lightest  tone  thrilled  through  every  pulse,  pronounced 
the  one  word — "  Ida  !"  It  was  indeed  a  living  hand  that  took  hers 
and  poured  upon  it  a  shower  of  warm  kisses — it  was  a  living  face, 
radiant  with  hope  and  joy,  which  met  her  gaze  as  she  looked  up, 
unable  to  believe  in  the  blissful  reality. 

"Reginald  Tremaine" — she  murmured — "how  can  this  be?  Is 
it  not  all  a  dream  that  you  are  here  ?  And  where  then  is  Lord 
Alcester  ?" 
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^'  He  is  before  you,  sweetest  Ida,  not  less  welcome  I  hope,  than  " 
Reginald  Tiemaine  would  have  been.     Under  either  name, dearest 
my  heart  is  all  your  own,  and  absence  has  only  taught  me,  hoi 
entirely  every  hope  of  earthly  happiness  is  dependent  upon  youj 
Say,  beloved,  must  I  still  be  doomed  to  disappointment  ?     Let  <^^ 
look,  one  little  word,  answer  me." 

That  Ida's  answer  was  satisfactory  to  her  lover,  may  be  inferre 
from  the  fact,  that  when  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  an  hour  they 
returned  to  the  house,  an  expression  of  happiness  almost  too  perfect 
for  earth,  was  on  the  countenance  of  each,  and  while  Ida  escape 
to  her  own  room,  Lord  Alcester  sought  the  presence  of  Sir  Joh 
Ellerton,  with  whom  he  bad  a  long,  and  apparently  interesting 
conference.     The  baronet  was  astonished  to  learn  that  his  portion- 
less Ida  had  indeed  captivated  the  young  earl,  and  gladly  gave  his 
consent  to  a  union  which  promised  to  fulfil  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart,  by  retaining  the  Ellerton  estates  in  the  direct  line  of  his  own 
family.     And  Walter — to  whom  all  this  happiness  was  owing — 
'  who  had  written  to  Reginald  Tremaine  in  India,  counselling  his 
return,  and  freely  relinquishing  in  his  favor,  any  claim  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  to  the  hand  of  Ida  Clifford — was  there  no 
pang  at  his  heart,  as  he  joined  the  family  circle  at  dinner,  and 
witnessed  the  happiness  of  the  long-divided  lovers?     If  it  were  so, 
no  mortal  eye  saw  the  conflict,  for  in  all  that  cheerful  group,  not 
one  face  was  radiant  with  a  more  serene  and  heartfelt  joy  than 
that  of  Walter  Paulet.     And  well  might  it  be  so,  for  he  tasted  the 
purest  bUss  ever  conferred  on  mortals,  that  of  feeling  himself  the 
mstrument  of  making  others  happy. 

"  Ida,"  he  said  to  the  blushing  girl,  as  seated  at  her  lover's  side, 
she  was  Hstening  with  entranced  attention  to  his  whispered  words 
of  tenderness — "you  were  not  to  like  this  dreaded  Lord  Alcester, 
you  know.  Will  you  not  return  with  me  to  the  Grange,  until  he 
takes  his  departure  from  the  Hall  ?  or  has  the  sober  second  thought 
decided  you  to  endure  his  presence  for  a  short  season  ?" 

"How  is  this,  Ida" — said  Lord  Alcester — "something  very  like 
treason,  I  fear,  from  these  tell-tale  blushes,"  looking  fondly  on  the 
glowing  cheek  now  turned  away  from  his  gaze. 

"  I  will  not  deny  the  charge,  Reginald,"  she  replied  gaily — "  it  is 
indeed  true  that  I  did  both  fear  and  dread  the  Lord  Alcester  whom 
I  expected  to  see.     But  you  must  not  be  too  severe  upon  me  for  it., 
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or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  remind  you  of  a  certain  occasion,  on  \\  hich 
you  tiatly  refused  my  offered  hand  in  this  very  room,  because  I 
was  not  handsome  enough  to  be  your  wife." 

"  If  this  be  indeed  so,  Ida,  for  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  could 
ever  have  been  so  blind,  it  only  proves  that  in  my  case,  and  may  I 
Qot  hope  in  yours  also — "  second  thoughts  are  best." 


PARAPHRASE 

OF    THE    THIRTY-EIGHTH    CHAPTER    OF    JOB. 

BY    MRS.     S.     M.    CLARKE. 

When  earth's  foundation  first  was  laid  in  air, 

Where  wast  thou  then,  vain,  boasting  man,  declare  1 

Who  bore  above  the  mighty  pillars,  sayl 

Who  laid  the  corner-stone  in  that  great  day. 

When  morning  stars  for  joy  together  sang, 

And  shouts  of  joy  through  Heaven's  vast  concave  rang  \ 

Who  fasten'd  in  the  ever-tossing  deep, 
Fixing  the  bounds  that  its  proud  waves  should  keep, 
And  bade  wild  clouds  and  dark  forevermore. 
O'er  its  broad  bosom  sweep  from  shore  to  shore  1 

Hast  thou  commanded,  since  thy  liitle  day, 
The  morning  light,  and  bade  it  know  its  way  1 
Hast  thou  descended  deep  into  the  sea  1 
Or  have  the  gates  of  death  been  ope'd  to  thee — 
The  fearful  place  where  shadows  darkest  lie — 
Far,  far  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  eye  1 

Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  distant  clouds, 
And  will  they  hear  thee,  and  their  fleecy  shrouds 
Cover  thee  o'er,  in  days  of  draught,  with  rain  1 
Canst  bid  the  lightning  flash  along  the  main  1 

Who  hath  put  wisdom  in  the  unseen  part. 
And  fill'd  with  understanding  man's  deep  heart  ? 
And  who  provideth  for  the  ravens  food, 
When  their  young  cry  with  hunger  unto  God  1 


LITTLE   FRANK, 

OR     THE      YOUNG      DISCIPLE. 

BY     MRS.     S.     T.     M  A  R  T  y  N. 

"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Bible. 

In  this  world,  originally  pronounced  by  the  Creator,  "  very  good," 
though  sin  has  marred  its  freshness  and  beauty,  and  left  every 
where  the  impress  of  corruption  and  decay — we  occasionally  find 
traces  of  the  divine  Maker's  hand,  which  retain  their  primitive 
loveliness,  and  which  lead  our  thoughts  directly  to  Him  who  is 
the  uncreated  source  and  fountain  of  all  excellence.  Thus,  in 
some  secluded  nook — some  sheltered  glade  of  the  forest,  wild 
flowers  are  blooming,  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  untouched  by  mortal 
hand,  which  in  beauty  and  perfume  far  exceed  the  proudest  orna- 
ments of  the  parterre.  No  florist's  skill  has  mingled  those  brilliant 
colors,  or  arranged  the  delicate  petals.  They  were  placed  there 
by  God  himself — and  they  speak  eloquently  not  only  of  his  power 
and  wisdom  and  beneficence,  but  of  that  mysterious  principle  of 
beauty  which  pervades  the  whole  material  universe. 

And  so  it  is  in  the  moral  world.  Amid  the  bleak  and  wide- 
spread desolations  of  the  fall,  the  heart  of  the  christian  is  some- 
times cheered  by  the  sight  of  spiritual  blossoms,  opening  beneath 
the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  which  are  so  manifestly  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  that  with  admiring  gratitude  we 
are  forced  to  exclaim — "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvel- 
lous in  our  eyes." 

The  home  of  little  Frank  was  in  a  pleasant  New  England  vil- 
lage, where  almost  every  variety  of  scenery  combined  to  render 
the  prospect  enchanting  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  The  lofty 
mountain  which  like  a  frowning  sentinel  looked  down  upon  those 
quiet  homes — the  silver  lake  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  or  sleeping 
beneath  the  moonbeams — the  swelling  uplands,  the  rich  meadows, 
the  green  valleys,  these  were  pictures  familiar  to  his  infant  eye. 
long  before  he  could  understand  the  nature  of  the  emotions  they 
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awakened.  From  infancy,  little  Frank  was  uncommonlv  loyeJ^ 
ijQ  person  and  disposition,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  his  fond  parents, 
but  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  full  of  Hfei, 
and  spirits — active,  fearless  and  energetic,  yet  his  httle  heart  over- 
flowed with  kindness  and  affection  for  every  living  thing,  and  was 
poured  out  in  a  flood  of  tenderness  on  the  playmate  of  his  child- 
hood, his  darling  sister  Ellen,  two  years  younger  than  himself. 

When  little  Ellen  was  between  four  and  five  years  old,  she  spent 
^he  night  at  the  house  of  a  christian  friend,  where  she  learned  a 
form  of  infant  prayer  which  greatly  interested  and  delighted  her. 
Qf\  her  return  home,  she  informed  Frank  of  the  acquisition  sh^^ 
had  made,  and  he  immediately  knelt  by  her  side  and  repeated  the 
words  from  her  lips,  until  he  too  had  learned  the  prayer  perfectly. 
From  that  time,  through  the  following  winter,  these  dear  children 
were  in  the  habit  of  rising  before  the  rest  of  the  family,  for  morn- 
ing devotions.  They  would  raise  the  damper  of  the  air-tight  stove 
in  their  sleeping  room,  and  after  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
bow  down  together  at  the  feet  of  that  gracious  Savior  who  wheifj^ 
on  earth  took  such  little  ones  into  his  arms  and  blessed  them. — 
The  parents  of  Frank  and  Ellen  were  not  professedly  pious,  and 
had  not  then  felt  the  importance  of  the  early  religious  instruction 
of  their  beloved  children,  hence  the  deep  impression  made  upon 
their  minds,  must  be  traced  directly  to  the  influences  of  the  Holjf 
Spirit.  Nothing  but  the  power  of  God  could  thus  have  affected 
the  hearts  of  these  httle  ones,  surrounded  as  they  were  with  every 
thing  calculated  to  render  life  desirable,  or  earth  pleasant  and. 
atftractive. 

One  day  little  Frank  came  to  his  mother,  his  sweet  face  all 
radiant  with  joy  as  he  exclaimed — "  Oh,  mother,  I  have  found 
such  a  beautiful  prayer  in  my  Rollo  book,  and  1  have  learned  it 
all — may  I  say  it  to  you  ?"  The  mother  willingly  assented,  and 
laying  aside  his  book,  the  dear  child  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  with 
closed  eyes  and  hands  devoutly  folded,  repeated  the  form  of  prayer 
with  an  emphasis  and  fervor  which  showed  that  in  heart  he  had 
adopted,  and  made  it  his  own.  How  many  among  the  thousands 
of  children  to  whom  these  popular  and  instructive  works  are 
familiar  as  "  household  words,"  have  ever  suspended  their  reading 
to  ponder  and  commit  to  memory  that  simple  prayer  ?  Alas — we 
fear  that  by  most  of  them  it  would  be  regarded  as  the  least  inter- 
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esting  part  of  the  whole  volume.  But  Httle  Frank  loved  praye 
It  was  to  him  the  sweetest  of  all  earthly  employments,  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  in  childlike  simphcity  and  faith,  he  held  com- 
munion while  yet  on  earth,  with  Him  in  whose  presence  he  now 
rejoices  forevermore.  'fl 

At  the  age  of  seven  years,  little  Frank  was  attacked  with  a  brain 
fever,  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  his  agonized  friends  that  he 
was  about  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  removed  to  a  higher  sphere 
of  service  and  enjoyment.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  called  to 
see  him,  and  was  requested  by  his  weeping  mother  to  address  the 
throne  of  grace  on  their  behalf  We  shall  give  the  description  of 
this  touching  scene  in  his  own  .words. — 

"When  I. entered  the  room,"  said  the  clergyman,  "I  found  little 
Frank  apparently  in  great  agony,  moaning  with  every  breath,  anxi 
turning  from  side  to  side  with  the  restlessness  peculiar  to  the  terri- 
ble disease  which  had  fastened  itself  upon  him.  His  eyes  were 
closed — his  rich  auburn  hair  lying  in  damp  masses  upon  his  high, 
white  forehead,  and  every  feature  of  that  sweet  childish  face,  ex- 
pressive of  intense  suffering.  As  he  seemed  unconscious  of  every 
thing  save  pain,  I  hesitated  at  first  to  lead  in  prayer,  lest  the  sound 
of  my  voice  might  affect  him  injuriously,  but  on  second  thought, 
was  constrained  to  bring  this  trying  case  to  Jesus.  The  moment 
I  commenced  prayer,  the  groaning  of  the  little  sufferer  ceased 
entirely,  and  the  stillness  of  death  pervaded  the  chamber  until  the 
close  of  the  exercise.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  that  met  my 
eyes  as  I  opened  them  on  rising  from  my  knees.  There  lay  little 
Frank,  his  head  stretched  forward  upon  the  pillow  towards  me,  his 
soft  black  eyes  gazing  intently  on  my  face,  and  his  whole  counte- 
nance eloquent  with  an  emotion  which  words  have  no  power  to 
express.  After  my  departure,  he  called  his  little  sister  to  his  bed- 
side, and  said  to  her — '  Ellen,  I  am  sick  and  am  going  to  die,  and 

go  to  heaven  to  live  with  Jesus.     Mr. has  just  been  here  to 

pray  with  me,  and  now  I  want  you  to  pray  with  me  too.'  The 
child  instantly  knelt  by  the  bed,  and  repeated  the  prayer  they  had 
so  many  times  offered  together  in  health  and  gladness.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  soon  after,  little  Frank  cried  out — '  I  must 
have  some  one  to  pray  with  me,  call  my  sister  Ellen  to  pray  with 
me.'  This  child  of  five  years  was  accordingly  called  up  in  the 
night  to  pray  with  her  dying  brother,  and  her  childish  petitions 
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seemed  to  have  the  power  of  soothing  and  comforting  him  beyond 
expression." 

His  happy  spirit  was  at  length  released  from  its  suffering  tene- 
ment, and  (who  can  doubt  ?)  carried  by  angels  into  the  presence 
of  the  Savior,  whom  having  not  seen,  he  yet  loved  with  all  the 
fervor  of  his  young  and  guileless  heart. 

"  Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strife. 
In  the  world  of  love  and  life, 
Where  no  sinful  thing  hath  trod, 
In  the  presence  of  our  God  ! 
Spotless,  blameless,  glorified, 
Happy  child  !  thou  shalt  abide." 
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BY     MRS.     M.     A.    H  O  W  L  A  N  D. 

No  towering  marble  fane 

Nor  ivied  walls  were  there  ; 
It  stood  beneath  the  shadowing  hills 

A  simple  place  of  prayer. 

Nor  gold,  nor  burnish'd  oak, 

In  lofty  arch  inwrought. 
Shone  through  the  dim  and  color'd  air, 

With  eastern  odors  fraught. 

Nor  the  full  organ's  peal 

Swelled  thro'  ihe  dome  on  high, 

Nor  pride,  nor  rank,  nor  saintly  cowl, 
O'er  marbled  aisles  swept  by. 

Nor  was  it  nature's  fane, 
God's  temple  of  the  grove, 

Where  mid  wild  flowers,  and  warbling  birds- 
Is  breathed  the  voice  of  love. 

The  rough  walls  were  o'er  grown 

With  briar,  weed  and  wood. 
Circling  the  flowery  turf  whereon 

This  sanctuary  stood. 
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Its  plain  while  walls  were  all  undeck'd, 

As  best  beseem'd  the  place  ; 
Its  rustic  benches,  oaken  floors, 

Spoke  a  laborious  race. 

And  gathered  there,  they  meekly  kneh, 

They  of  the  sunburnt  brow, 
The  stalwort  arm,  and  sturdy  heart, 

That  but  to  God  will  bow. 

True  hearted  woman,  with  her  smile 

Of  pure  and  holy  love, 
In  meek  devotion  bent  to  implore 

Protection  from  above. 

•  Aye,  worship  here — ye  humble  souls, 
Blest  in  your  childlike  faith ; 
Accepted  in  his  holy  name 
Who  loved  you  unto  death. 

Art  thou  not  with  the  lowly  1    Thou 
Who  from  thy  throne  on  high. 

Dost  bow  in  boundless  love  to  hear 
Thy  lowliest  creature's  sigh  1 

And  smiling  on  this  temple  dome, 
Thy  gracious  presence  owns, 

As  kings  and  priests  and  sons  of  God. 
These  meek  but  favor'd  ones. 

Oh,  bless  them  ever— may  thy  face 

Still  smile  upon  this  fane, 
Till  made  all  glorious  by  thy  grace. 

They  rise  with  thee  to  reign. 


People  who  are  benevolent  and  humble,  are  always  grateful 
for  the  good  you  think  of  them,  and  the  good  you  do  them  ;  should 
your  feelings  excel  and  become  emulous  of  conferring  honor  and 
happiness  on  them,  these  shall  be  your  greatest  treasures ;  they 
shall  be  rated  as  too  good  for  their  claiming  or  use,  and  be  gar- 
nered up  as  things  one  is  made  rich  and  happy  to  think  of,  never 
demeaned  to  any  common  use,  and  held  too  sacred  for  praises. — 
Hooker. 
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BY  MRS.   MARY  GRAHAM. 
NO. 

I  WAS  spending  an  afternoon  with  my  friend  Mrs.  H ,  who 

has  four  children.  Like  other  children,  they  are  active,  restless, 
and  overflowing  with  wants.  Every  few  minutes  one  and  another 
came  into  the  room  where  we  were  sitting,  and  always  to  prefer 
some  request. 

"  Can't  I  have  a  piece  of  cord  ?  we  want  to  play  horses,"  said  a 
Httle  boy,  five  years  old,  bounding  into  the  room  and  dashing  his 
hands  into  a  work  basket. 

"  No,  you  cannot,"  replied  the  mother,  "  I've  something  else  to 
do  with  cord  besides  letting  you  waste  it  after  your  fashion.  You've 
destroyed  more  cord  for  me  than  your  head  is  worth." 

But  Charley  was  not  prepared  for  a  negative.  Ere  his  mother 
was  done  speaking,  a  piece  of  cord  was  between  his  fingers,  and 

he  was  making  off  with  his  prize.     Perceiving  this,  Mrs.  H 

called  after  him. 

"  You  Charley  !     Bring  back  that  piece  of  cord  this  moment.* 

But  Charley  heeded  not.  He  had  come  with  the  intention  of 
obtaining  a  piece  of  cord,  and  he  had  accomplished  his  object. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  persevering,  determined  child  in  my  life," 
said  the  mother.     "  One  might  as  well  say  *  No'  to  the  east  wind," 

While  she  was  yet  speaking,  Harry,  who  was  two  years  older, 
entered — 

"  Lend  me  your  scissors  a  minute,"  said  he,  "I  want  to  make  a 
kite."  His  little  frame  was  quivering  under  the  eagerness  of  his 
purpose. 

"  No,  you  can't  have  them,"  replied  the  mother. 

"  O  yes  !  Please  do  let  me  have  them,  mother, '  urged  the  child, 
beginning  to  search  through  the  work  basket  as  he  spoke.  "  I  only 
want  them  a  minute,  just  to  cut  me  a  kite." 

''  1  tell  you,  No  !"  said  Mrs.  H ,  positively.     "  You  are  not 

going  to  have  my  scissors." 

As  she  said  this,  the  little  hand  of  Harry  grappled  the  object  of 
his  search,  and  he  turned  to  leave  the  room. 
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"  You   Harry  !     Did'nt  I  say  you  could'nt  have  my  scissors 
Bring  them  back  this  instant !" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  as  soon  as  I  cut  my  kite,"  returned  the  child,  dis 
appearing  through  the  door. 

"  You  Harry  !"  called  the  mother.     But  no  Harry  answered  oi 
returned. 

"  Anna,  go  and  get  the  scissors  this  minute,"  said  Mrs.  H 

speaking  to  a  girl  who  was  in  the  room. 

The  girl  went  after  Harry,  but  did  not  return  for  some  four  oj 
five  minutes. 

"Have  you  got  my  scissors?"  asked  Mrs.  H . 

"Yes,  ma'am,  but  I  had  to  wait  until  Harry  had  cut  out  his  kite.* 

"  I'll  see  that  he  don't  get  them  again,"  remarked  the  mother 
'-  the  persevering  little  rebel  !" 

It  was  but  a  few  minutes  ere  Harry  was  in  the  room  again  with 
another  want  to  urge. 

"  Mother,  give  me  some  cotton  to  fly  my  kite.'* 

"  I've  no  cotton  for  you." 

•'Oh,  yes  you  have.  See  !  here's  just  a  little  bit  on  this  spool, 
Let  me  have  this." 

••  No — no  !  You'r  not  going  to  have  it.  Did'nt  I  tell  you  not 
to  take  my  scissors  just  now  ?     And  how  well  you  minded  me  !" 

'•  Just  this  little  bit,  mother  !" 

"  No.  I  tell  you  no.  Now  just  walk  out,  and  don't  let  me  see 
you  here  again  for  an  hour." 

"  Let  me  have  the  cotton  to  fly  my  kite,  and  I  won't  trouble  you 
any  more." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  mother,  catching  at  the  promise.  "  Run 
off  with  you,  and  don't  let  me  see  your  face  again  during  the 
whole  afternoon." 

Harry  was  off*  like  a  flash.  He  had  gained  his  end  by  a  resolute 
course  of  action,  which  had,  no  doubt,  served  his  purpose  hundreds 
of  times  before. 

"  That  boy'll  get  through  the  world,"  was  the  mother's  self-satis- 
lied  reply,  when  we  were  alone  again. 

"What  do  you  want  now?"  fell  from  her  lips  in  the  next  mo- 
ment, as  Harry  entered  again. 

"  Won't  you  tie  on  my  bob  ?"  said  he,  holding  up  his  unfinished 
kite.     "  I  can't  do  it." 
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"  No,  I've  got  no  time  to  attend  to  you,"  promptly  replied  the 
nother. 

"Here,  Anna,  you  tie  it  on,  won't  you?"  and  the  child  appealed 
to  the  servant. 

"  I'm  too  busy,"  replied  Anna,  who  had  caught  the  mother's  spirit 

"  Let  me  tie  it  for  you,"  said  I. 

Oh,  no,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  H .     "It 

is'nt  of  any  consequence  whether  he  gets  it  tied  on  or  not.     It 
won't  amuse  him  five  minutes." 

I  tied  on  the  child's  bob,  and  away  he  sprang,  wild  with  delight. 
And  thus  the  scene  continued.  Every  few  minutes  one  or  another 
of  the  children  came  into  the  room  to  ask  some  Httle  service  from 
those  older  and  more  skillful  than  themselves,  and  in  every  case 
the  answer  was — "  NO." 

But,  not  once  was  this  answer  regarded.  The  little  wanting 
creatures  had  learned,  that  only  by  perseverance  and  a  disregard 
of  their  mother's  commands  could  they  obtain  the  objects  they 
desired.  Thus,  by  a  system  of  extortion  and  disobedience  did  they 
secure  their  rights  in  the  household.  Under  this  system  the  mother 
was  constantly  fretted  ;  and  the  children  injured  in  their  character 
and  temperaments.  She,  too  mindful  of  her  own  ease,  and  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  her  household,  forgot  how  much  was  due 
to  the  eager,  restless  little  ones  whom  Heaven  had  committed  to 
her  charge.  She  forgot  that  they  had  desires  and  impulses  witliout 
reflection  ;  that  the  way  to  begin  their  education  for  this  world 
and  the  next,  was  to  lead  them  by  their  affections  and  wants, 
instead  of  checking  and  restraining  them  at  every  point.  "No"  is 
a  word  that  a  child  should  hear  only  when  the  obligation  to  say 
"no"  is  imperative  ;  and  this  will  be  often  enough. 

By  tea  time,  both  Harry  and  Charley  had  been  condemned  to 
their  chamber  and  their  bed  for  perseveringly  exacting  what  their 
mother  had  denied.  And,  in  every  case  of  such  exaction,  the  re- 
quest, when  made,  ought  to  have  been  granted.  The  desire  was 
natural  and  innocent,  and  its  gratification  would  have  done  the 
children  good.  But  the  "no"  habit  marred  every  thing,  and,  in  the 
end,  made  both  the  mother  and  children  unhappy. 

Mrs.  H — —  gave  me  an  early  tea,  so  that  I  could  return  home 
before  it  grew  dark.  On  going  up  to  the  chamber  to  get  my  things, 
I  saw  Harry  and  Charley,  two  sweet  little  children,  lying  side  by 
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side,  fast  asleep.  They  were  in  their  night-gowns,  the  niii 
having  been  directed  to  put  them  to  bed  as  a  punishment.  A  tear 
was  upon  each  of  their  cheeks.  The  mother  sighed  as  she  saw 
this  token  of  the  grief  they  had  suffered. 

"  Ah,  me  1"  said  she.  "  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  govern  them 
aright." 

"Pm  afraid  you  say  '/w'  too  often,"  I  ventured  to  suggest. 

"  Perhaps  I  do,"  she  repUed,  thoughtfully.  "  Indeed,  1  am 
always  saying  No :  and  yet,  it  does  little  good." 

I  said  no  more.  But,  I  trust  the  word  I  made  bold  to  utter,  will 
live  in  her  mind  and  modify  all  her  actions  toward  the  dear  chil- 
dren for  whom  she  is  responsible  to  Heaven. 


HELLEBORUS  ORIENTALIS— BEAR'S-FOOT  HELLEBORE. 

SEE     FLOWER     PLATE. 

Gen.  Char. — Calyx,  wanting  ;  corolla,  six-petalled ;  stamens, 
six  ;  pistils,  three ;  capsules,  three,  many-sided.  Spe.  Char. — 
Raceme,  more  than  decomposed  ;  corollas,  erect. 

This  plant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  England,  where  it  was  first 
discovered,  but  is  found  growing  wild  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas.  This  plant  is  highly  spoken  of 
as  being  useful  in  the  treatment  of  asthmatic  and  liypochondriacal 
disorders  :  for  these  complaints  it  should  be  administered  in  the 
form  of  pills,  prepared  from  the  extract,  of  about  five  grains  each  : 
from  one  to  two  pills  may  be  given  at  a  dose.  The  infusion  is 
prepared  by  adding  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  to  one  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol.  After  it  has  stood  ten  or  twelve  days,  express  and 
filter,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  juice  of  the  green  leaves  of 
the  Bear's-foot,  made  into  a  syrup  wuth  coarse  sugar,  is  a  most 
valuable  vermifuge  against  worms.  Before  pressing  out  the  juice, 
moisten  the  bruised  leaves,  which  are  a  httle  succulent,  with  some 
vinegar,  which  is  a  corrector  of  this  medicine,  and  prevents  it  from 
inducing  great  sickness,  or  much  vomiting.  Of  this  syrup  give 
one  teaspoonful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  on 
two  or  three  successive  days,  to  children  from  two  to  six  years  of 
Age,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  dose  a  little,  according  to  th« 
strength  of  the  patient. 


GOD    IN   HIS    WORKS 


BY    MRS.    M.    L.    GARDINER. 


**WHILK    1    WAS    MUSING    THK    FIRE    BURNS ». 


Be  not  afraid,  speak  out  the  thoughts  that  burn 
Within  the  inner  chambers  of  the  soul.    . 
Speak  forth  the  language  of  the  impassioned  heart, 
Enwrapt,  and  filled  with  adoration  pure 
Of  Him,  whose  presence  fills  immensity. 

Converse  with  nature,  vocal  is  her  voice. 
Tis  heard  in  all  things.    Every  tree  and  shmb, 
Mountain  and  hill  and  dale.    In  rivulets, 
In  oceans,  seas,  and  lakes ;  rivers  that  wind 
In  silvery  brightness  thro'  the  forests  green. 
In  purling  brooks  leaping  from  prisoned  beds, 
And  dancing  gaily  onward  in  their  course. 

Those  glorious  Falls  that  roll  and  thunder  out 
Their  pealing  anthem,  in  their  startling  sweep 
O'er  cragged  rocks,  dashing  impetuous  down 
The  steep  descent,  as  if  old  Ocean's  waves 
Had  burst  their  bounds,  and  sought  to  mingle  with 
Niagara's  proud  and  foaming  cataract. 

In  bows  of  beauty  rising  from  the  mist. 
In  shades  as  soft,  in  hues  as  beautiful 
As  those  first  seen,  when  on  Mount  Ararat 
The  Ark  delighted,  found  a  quiet  rest. 
When  God's  own  finger  arched  the  bending  sky. 
With  hues,  which  spoke  his  promise  sure  to  man. 

In  flowers  that  deck  the  valley,  the  parterre, 
All  redolent  with  life  and  sweet  perfume" 

These,  and  the  glorious  sun  that  shines  by  day, 
And  moon  and  lesser  orbs  that  rule  by  night, 
Are  living  preachers  all,  to  thoughtless  man. 
All  nature  has  a  tongue,  speaks  forth  a  language 
Of  winged  words  that  sound  upon  the  air, 
Interpreting  to  man  the  thoughts  that  burn 
Within  his  bosom,  felt,  but  unexpressed. 
Proclaiming  loud  in  eloquence  divine. 
The  matchless  skill  of  Him  who  made  the  world 
And  threw  it  forth  from  his  own  hand  complete. 
Perfect  and  beautiful  in  every  part. 

Still  beautiful,  tho'  deeply  marred  by  sin. 
Tho'  blossoms  droop,  and  death  has  power  o'er  all, 
Still,  still  'tis  beautiful.    For  grace  has  taught 
The  soul  in  converse  with  the  Deity, 
To  view  God  in  his  works,  and  him  adore 
As  the  great  Architect  and  Lord  of  alL 

Sag  Harbor,  L.  /.,  May,  1849. 


BOSTON,  AND  BUNKER  HILL.  FROM  THE  EAST. 


SEE    ENGRAVING 


Boston,  from  William's  Island,  is  very  picturesque.  The  town 
rises  gradually  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height  surmounted  hy 
the  State  House,  whose  lofty  cupola  brings  to  a  point  all  the  ascend- 
ing lines  of  the  picture  ;  Dorchester  Heights  rise  gracefully  on  the 
left  limit  of  the  bay,  and  Bunker  Hill,  famous  in  American  story, 
breaks  the  horizon  on  the  right.  In  the  centre  lie  the  forest  of 
shipping,  and  the  fine  ranges  of  commercial  buildings  on  the  water 
side  ;  and  turning  from  this  view,  the  harbor,  with  its  many  small 
islands,  stretches  away  behind  to  the  sea,  tracked  by  steamers,  and 
sprinkled  by  craft  of  every  size  and  nation.  Like  every  other  bay 
in  the  world,  that  of  Boston  has  been  compared  to  Naples  ;  but  it 
has  neither  its  violet  sky,  nor  its  volcano,  yet  it  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  day.  Close  under  the  eye  of  the  spectator  here,  lies 
that  part  of  the  town  formerly  the  fashionable  quarter,  but  now 
very  much  w^iat  Red  Lion  Square  and  its  precincts  are  to  London. 
There  is  still  existing  (or  there  was,  some  six  or  eight  years  since) 
the  house  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  of  which  the  mouldings  were 
brought  from  London,  and  in  which  the  drawing-room  panels  were 
portraits  of  his  family,  in  their  youth.  This  is  still  a  very  roomy 
and  well-built,  and  must  once  have  been  a  rather  luxurious  house. 
We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  our  straight-laced  ancestors  from  Eng- 
land lived  parsimoniously,  and  denied  themselves  the  elegances  of 
modern  luxury  ;  but  antiquarian  researches  exhibit  a  different 
state  of  things.  "In  the  principal  houses,"  says  the  discourse  of  a 
learned  gentleman  on  this  subject,  "  there  was  a  great  hall,  orna- 
mented with  pictures  and  a  great  lantern,  and  a  velvet  cushion  in 
the  window-seat  which  looked  into  the  garden.  On  either  side 
was  a  great  parlor,  a  little  parlor,  or  study.  These  were  furnished 
with  great  looking-glasses,  Turkey  carpets,  window  curtains  and 
valance,  pictures,  and  a  map,  a  brass  clock,  red  leather-back  chairs, 
and  a  great  pair  of  brass  andirons.  The  chambers  were  well  sup- 
plied with  feather  beds,  warming-pans,  and  every  other  article  that 
would  now  be  thought  necessary  for  comfort  or  display.  The  pan- 
try was  well  filled  with  substantial  fare  and  dainties.  Silver  tank- 
ards, wine-cups,  and  other  articles  of  plate,  were  not  uncommon  ; 
and  the  kitchen  was  completely  stocked  with  pewter,  iron,  and 
copper  utensils.     Yery  many  families  employed  servants." 
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CHARACTERISTICS   OF   WOMAN. 

BY     MRS.     S.     T.     M  A  R  T  y  N. 

NO.    I. — THE    WOMEN   OF    THE    BIBLE. 

"  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall 
a.so  this,  that  this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her." 

St.  Matthew  xxvi.  13. 

.    There  is  no  one  point  in  which  the  Bible  differs  from  every 
Other  book  more  essentially,  than  in  its  delineations  of  human 
character.     In  the  portraits  drawn  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  we 
find  no  adroit  flattery  bestowed  on  a  favorite  subject — no  skilful 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  to  produce  effect — all  is  simple, 
unvarnished  truth,  rendered  a  thousand  fold  more  impressive  by 
its  very  simplicity.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  sacred  writers 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  had  one  grand  object  con- 
stantly in  view,  to  which  every  thing  else  is  subservient — viz. :  to 
honor  God,  by  exhibiting  his  dealings  with  men,  as  individuals, 
and  as  members  of  the  great  human  family.     This  singleness  of 
purpose — this  transparency  of  motive,  on  the  part  of  those  sober 
recorders  of  events — gives  an  unequalled  charm  to  Scripture  biog- 
raphy.    Facts  in  the  life  of  an   individual  are  left  to  make  their 
own  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader — faults  and  errors  are 
recorded  without  softening  or^xtenuation,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  narrative  is  never  violated  either  by  censure  or  eulogy  on  the 
part  of  the  narrator.     But  brief  and  unadorned  as  these  inspired 
memoirs  usually  are,  they  present  a  more  graphic  picture  of  the 
life  and  character  of  their  subjects,  and   interest  us  far  more  in 
their  behalf,  than  whole  volumes  of  elaborate  analysis,  or  lavish 
panegyric  could  do.     Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
women  of  the  Bible.     We  are  delighted  to  be  able  thus  to  go  back 
into  the  dim  and  shadowy  recesses  of  the  past,  and  ascertain  how 
our  sisters  of  that  early  age-,  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted,  with  the 
full  consciousness  that  we  may  depend  implicitly  on  the  record.— 
We  are  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  home — become  acquainted 
with  the  inmates  of  that  hallowed  spot,  in  their  every  day  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  while  we  find  them  subject  to  the  same  passions  with 
Vol.  IV — 14 
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ourselves,  the  flood  of  time  is  rolled  back,  bygone  generations  pass 
before  us,  and  we  feel  more  deeply  than  before,  that  the  human 
heart  in  all  ages  and  climates,  knows  the  same  necessities,  and 
finds  the  same  utterance. 

The  story  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  full  of  thrilling  interest  and  pathos.  There  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  sacred  or  profane. 
A  young  and  beautiful  woman  is  brought  before  us,  tenderly  nur- 
tured, and  full  of  deep  sympathies  and  warm  affections,  suddenly 
reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty,  deprived  by  death  of  the  hus- 
band on  whom  she  might  have  leaned  for  support,  and  thus  bereft 
of  all— 

"  Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven." 

Her  companion  in  sorrow,  the  widowed  and  childless  mother  of  her 
lost  Mahlon,  is  about  to  return  to  the  land  of  Judea  after  an  ab- 
sence of  many  years,  but  how  different  are  the  circumstances  of 
Naomi's  return,  from  those  that  attended  her  departure  !  She 
went  out  full — full  of  blessings,  of  hope  and  happiness — she  goes 
back  stripped  of  wealth,  husband  and  children,  to  depend  in  her 
old  age  on  the  charity  of  strangers.  We  see  her  as  she  tears  her- 
self away  from  the  spot  endeared  by  so  many  fond  recollections  ; 
as  she  pauses  by  those  newly  made  graves  where  her  earthly  trea- 
sures are  deposited — as  she  turns  a  last  lingering  look  on  the  home 
nov\  ^^  longer  hers,  and  prepares  to  take  her  solitary  way  across 
the  hills  and  plains  of  Moab,  to  her  distant  father  lanu.  But  she 
has  not  yet  tasted  the  full  bitterness  of  the  cup  she  is  called  to 
drink,  for  her  two  step-daughters  are  still  at  her  side,  seeking  by  a 
thousand  fond  attentions  to  comfort  the  mourner,  and  charm  away 
her  grief.  The  dreaded  moment,  the  moment  of  separation  at  last 
arrives,  and  Naomi  nerves  herself  to  send  back  her  kind  attendants 
to  their  own  kindred  and  people,  to  find  in  a  more  fortunate  con- 
nexion the  happiness  she  can  never  taste  again.  Oipah  wept  as 
she  bade  farewell  to  the  noble  Jewish  matron  whose  face  she  would 
see  on  earth  no  more — but  the  gentle  and  affectionate  Ruth  clung 
to  her  mother-in-law,  utterly  refusing  to  leave  her,  even  at  her 
own  urgent  solicitation  and  desire.  Poverty,  exile,  reparation  from 
all  she  had  hitherto  known  and  loved — these  she  could  resolve  to 
brave — nothing  had  any  terrors  for  that  loving  heart,  but  the 
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thought  of  Noami,  stricken,  sorrowful,  and  alone  in  her  weaiy  pil- 
grimage. "  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,"  is  her  answer  to  the 
remonstrances  of  her  mother,  "  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go, 
and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge  ;  thy  people  shall  be  m\  peo- 
ple, and  thy  God,  my  God  ;  where  thou  diest  I  will  die,  and  there 
will  1  be  buried."  Well  and  faithfully  was  this  promise  of  the  des-, 
titute  widow  of  Mahlon  redeemed  by  the  wife  of  the  rich  and  noble 
Boaz  in  after  years. 

Never  surely  was  there  a  finer  instance  of  tITe  heroic  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  so  characteristic  of  woman,  than  that  here  exhib- 
ited. Ruth  the  Moabitess  was  not  leaving  her  father's  house  and 
her  native  land,  to  becoL/ie  the  inmate  of  a  palace,  to  be  loved  and 
cherished  with  a  tenderness  which  should  anticipate  every  wish. 
She  was  to  be  the  sole  companion  and  dependence  of  an  aged  and 
desolate  woman,  borne  down  by  poverty  and  grief,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  severe  and  constant  toil  in  a  land  of  strangers,  must 
henceforth  be  her  portion.  Still  she  shrinks  not,  but  treads  this 
thorny  path  with  a  brow  as  cheerful  and  a  step  as  light,  as  though 
she  were  still  moving  in  the  princely  halls  of  Elimelech,  the  ad- 
mired of  every  eye,  and  the  beloved  of  every  heart.  Who  can 
doubt  that  supreme  love  to  the  God  of  Israel,  was  the  principle  by 
which  she  was  actuated  in  making  these  sacrifices,  or  that  she  was 
sustained  in  the  performance  of  her  trying  duties,  by  the  "  faith 
which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  bf 
things  not  seen  ?" 

Naomi  and  her  daughter-in-law  arrived  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea, 
during  the  barley-harvest,  a  season  of  festivity,  when  the  plenty 
and  rejoicing  which  surrounded  her  on  every  side,  served  to  make 
the  contrast  in  the  situation  of  the  poor  widow  more  marked  and 
appalling.  But  little  opportunity  was  granted  her  for  the  indul- 
gence of  solitary  grief.  Want  stared  the  poor  wanderers  in  the 
face,  with  horrible  distinctness,  and  something  must  be  done  at 
once  to  supply  their  actual  necessities.  The  conduct  of  Ruth  in 
this  emergency  w^as  in  perfect  keeping  with  all  we  have  hitherto 
seen  of  her.  Regardless  of  the  suggestions  of  pride,  or  the  bitter 
memory  of  other  days,  she  requested  permission  of  Naomi,  to  go 
into  the  fields  and  glean  after  the  reapers,  an  occupation  which  in 
that  primitive  age,  formed  the  common  resource  of  abject  poverty. 
That  Providence  which  unseen,  had  thus  far  watched  over  and 
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guided  her  steps,  directed  her  to  the  field  of  Boat,  a  rich  and 
benevolent  kinsman  of  the  deceased  Elimelech,  who  treated  Ruth 
with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  gave  such  directions  to  his  servants 
as  secured  to  her  an  ample  equivalent  for  her  toil.  In  compliance 
with  the  custom  of  the  times,  Naomi  took  measures  to  signify  to 
Boaz  her  expectations  from  him  as  a  near  relative  of  her  husband 
and  sons,  and  so  favorably  had  he  been  impressed  with  the  modesty 
and  piety  visible  in  the  whole  demeanor  of  the  lovely  stranger, 
that  he  gladly  performed  a  kinsman's  part,  by  redeeming  the  inheri- 
tance of  Mahlon,  and  taking  Ruth  to  his  heart  and  home,  as  its 
loved  and  honored  mistress. 

Here  we  leave  this  interesting  woman,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
earthly  blessing — an  honored  matron  in  Israel,  a  beloved  wife  and 
happy  mother,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  these  new  relations,  the 
same  meek,  tender  and  affectionate  daughter  to  Naomi,  that  she 
was  in  the  humble  cottage  where  they  first  found  shelter  in  Beth- 
lehem. It  would  seem  that  the  filial  piety  of  Ruth  was  a  subject 
of  admiration  through  the  whole  region,  since  the  friends  who 
gathered  about  Naomi  to  congratulate  her  on  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
son, speak  of  her  daughter-in-law  in  these  remarkable  words — 
"  Thy  daughter-in-law  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to  thee 
than  seven  sons,  hath  borne  him."  This  testimony,  so  honorable 
to  both  parties,  is  the  more  delightful,  since  the  selfishness  of 
human  nature  too  often  causes  strife  and  wretchedness  in  a  rela- 
tion which  should  be  productive  only  of  mutual  kind  oflSces  and 
affection. 

Obed,  the  eldest  son  of  Boaz,  was  the  grandfather  of  David,  the 
king  and  psalmist  of  Israel,  and  thus  God  conferred  on  this  stran- 
ger, the  distinguished  honor  of  being  a  direct  progenitor  of  the 
Messiah — an  honor  which  every  Jewish  woman  would  have  con- 
sidered cheaply  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.  So  long  as 
the  word  of  God  shall  continue  to  be  read  by  men,  so  long  will  the 
name  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess  be  held  in  remembrance  as  a  bright 
example  of  unshaken  constancy  and  filial  devotion  under  circum- 
stances which  brought  these  admirable  qualities  fully  to  the  test. 

Another  class  of  virtues,  less  striking  perhaps,  but  of  equal  im- 
portance, is  illustrated  in  the  character  of  Hannah,  the  wife  of 
Elkanah  of  Ramathaim  Zophim,  and  the  mother  of  Samuel,  the 
seer  of  Israel.     Hannah  was  childless,  a  circumstance  which  in 
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the  estimation  of  a  woman  of  the  Hebrews,  was  the  greatest  possi- 
ble misfortune.  But  in  addition  to  this,  Hannah  was  compelled  to 
endure  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  the  more  fortunate  Peninnah, 
whose  jealousy  of  the  superior  affection  of  Elkanah,  for  Hannah, 
led  her  to  treat  her  favored  rival  with  insolence  and  unkindness. 
This  was  repeated  year  by  year,  as  the  family  went  up  to  worship 
and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  Lord  at  Shiloh,  where  the  ark  of  God 
then  was,  so  that  the  life  of  Hannah  was  rendered  miserable  by 
her  causeless  provocations.  Still  she  did  not  return  railing  for 
railing,  but  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul,  carried  her  complaint  to 
the  Lord,  and  sought  redress  from  the  Most  High. 

She  believed  herself  alone  with  God,  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  un- 
heard by  mortal  ear,  as  she  poured  out  her  griefs  into  the  bosom 
of  Infinite  Love,  with  a  fervor  which  showed  that  the  deep  foun- 
tains of  feeling  were  broken  up  within  her.  But  the  high  priest  of 
Shiloh,  the  aged  Eli,  was  seated  near  the  place  of  her  retirement, 
and  perceiving  the  disorder  of  her  spirits,  and  the  unusual  earnest- 
ness of  her  manner,  formed  a  harsh  and  hasty  judgment  concerning 
her.  He  believed  her  to  be  under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  and 
charged  her  with  the  supposed  crime,  in  no  measured  language. 
Nothing  but  the  fearful  corruption  then  prevalent  in  Israel,  could 
have  led  Eh  to  a  supposition  so  injurious,  but  such  was  the  state 
of  morals  around  him,  and  even  in  his  own  family,  that  he  was 
ready  to  suspect  the  worst  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  worshippers 
at  Shiloh. 

Hannah  was  already  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
and  this  reproach,  coming  from  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  church, 
might  well  have  seemed  to  her  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  "  Am  I 
a  dog,"  she  might  indignantly  have  exclaimed — "  that  my  lord 
should  imagine  me  guilty  of  so  gross,  so  disgraceful  a  misdemeanor  ? 
Was  not  my  burden  sufficiently  heavy  before,  w^ithout  the  addi- 
tional w^eight  of  this  unmerited  censure  ?"  But  there  was  neither 
surprise  nor  indignation  in  the  answer  of  Hannah.  Her  gentleness 
and  humihty  were  proof  even  against  this  trial,  and  with  a  patient 
sweetness  which  to  a  generous  heart  must  have  sent  a  pang  of 
self-reproach,  she  utters  a  few  impressive  words  in  her  own  vindi- 
cation, and  then  leaves  the  result  with  God.  "  Count  not  thine 
handmaid  for  a  daughter  of  Belial,  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  my 
complaint  and  my  grief  have  I  spoken  hitherto."     Such  is  the  gen- 
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tie  remonstrance  of  Hannah,  and  to  the  blessing  which  Eli  ihen 
bestowed  upon  her,  she  answers  with  touching  humihty,  "  Let 
thine  handmaid  find  grace  in  thy  sight." 

In  the  day  of  her  distress,  the  wife  of  Elkanah  sought  the  Lord- 
she  poured  out  her  burdened  heart  before  the  mercy-seat,  and  hke 
all  who  do  this  in  sincerity,  she  found  there  strength  and  consola- 
tion, so  that  she  returned  to  the  presence  of  her  husband,  with  a 
countenance  from  which  every  trace  of  sadness  had  vanished.  Oh, 
if  amid  the  sorrows  and  desolations  of  earth,  those  who  are  stricken, 
smitten  of  God  and  afflicted,  would  turn  to  the  Rock  of  A^es  for 
refuge,  how  surely  would  they  find  there,  "  beauty  for  ashes,  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness  !" 

In  process  of  time,  the  prayer  of  Hannah  was  graciously  an- 
swered, and  she  had  the  unspeakable  felicity  of  clasping  to  her 
heart  her  first-born  son.  How  precious  was  the  gift  received  as  it 
were,  directly  from  the  Lord  !  Could  she  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
newly  found  happiness,  resolve  to  give  up  for  ever  the  being  who 
had  awakened  these  delicious  emotions  ?  Could  she  relinquish  a 
blessing  so  long  delayed,  so  recently  bestowed,  so  rapturously  re- 
ceived ?  Could  she  commit  her  child,  her  only  child,  at  an  age  so 
tender,  to  the  care  of  strangers,  when  her  own  heart  was  yearning 
to  perform  for  him  the  thousand  kind  oflSces  which  maternal  love 
alone  can  dictate  ?  Was  it  possible  that  the  gracious  God  who 
knows  the  creatures  he  has  made,  and  who  has  said — "  I  will  have 
mercy  rather  than  sacrifice,"  could  require  this  costly  offering  at 
her  hands?  Eli  was  aged  and  incapable  of  exercising  a  guardian 
care  over  the  boy,  his  sons  were  proverbial  for  their  shameless 
iniquity,  and  what  was  to  secure  the  youthful  Samuel  from  the 
contagion  of  their  example  ?  Ah,  well  might  that  mother's  heart 
tremble  with  apprehension,  but  whatever  was  her  inward  conflict^ 
nothing  of  it  appears  in  the  inspired  narrative.  She  had  vowed  to 
the  Lord  in  the  time  of  her  distress,  and  no  earthly  inducement 
could  prevail  upon  her  to  go  back  from  it,  now  that  her  petition 
had  been  heard  and  answered.  She  would  keep  her  darling  boy 
only  during  his  helpless  infancy,  while  he  was  dependent  for  sub- 
sistence on  her  maternal  care,  and  then  she  would  give  him  to  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,  cheerfully,  gladly,  though  every  heart- 
string  quivered  and  bled  at  the  separation.     This  promise  was 
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faithfully  performed,  and  with  the  various  sacrifices  prescribed  bjf. 
the  Levitical  law,  Hannah  brought  her  infant  son  to  the  house  o^ 
the  Lord,  and  left  him  there  to  be  trained  up  for  the  service  of  th<^, 
altar  by  the  officiating  priests.     Who  does  not  follow,  with  a  thrill 
of  pity  and  admiration,  this  heroic  woman,  as  she  goes  up  witb, 
her  priceless  offering  to  Shiloh,  and  leaving  it  there  with  Eli, 
returns  to  the  soHtary  home  where  every  object  reminds  her  of  her, 
cherished  Samuel,  whose  infant  smile  will  gladden  those  desolate 
halls  no  more  on  earth  ?     Happy,  honored  mother  !     "  Weeping 
may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning/'     The 
child  thou  hast  lent  to  the  Lord,  is  to  become  the  judge  and  pro^ 
phet  of  Israel,  and  an  instrument  of  blessing  to  uncounted  thou- 
sands long  after   thou  shalt  have  gone  to  thy  reward.     C0UI4.; 
maternal  love,  in  its  fondest  anticipations,  desire  for  the  beloved 
one  a  more  glorious  destiny  than  this  ? 

The  God  of  Israel  and  of  Shiloh,  the  God  of  Hannah  and  o^ 
Samuel,  has  still  a  cause  on  earth,  and  to  advance  its  interests,  he 
still  makes  use  of  human  instrumentality.  In  carrying  out  his 
grand  designs  of  love  to  man,  he  calls  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  church,  not  always,  nor  often,  to  place 
them  in  stations  of  power  and  influence,  but  to  make  them  co- 
workers with  himself,  in  declaring  the  glad  news  of  salvation  to 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  miserable.  He  might  choose  his 
messengers  from  among  the  cherubim  and  seraphim  who  surround 
his  throne — he  might  send  a  swift-winged  archangel  to  tell  to  mea 
the  story  of  the  Cross,  and  the  starry  plumes  of  Gabriel  himself 
would  shine  with  added  brilliancy  when  unfolded  on  such  an 
errand.  But  passing  by  the  hosts  of  the  unfallen,  Jehovah  selects 
his  ministers  from  the  race  he  has  redeemed — and  where  is  the 
heart  so  dead  to  every  generous  emotion,  that  it  does  not  glow 
with  adoring  gratitude  at  the  thought  of  such  condescending  love 
as  this?  Where  is  the  mother  in  this  favored  land,  who  would 
not  like  Hannah,  at  the  call  of  God,  cheerfully  give  up  even  an 
only  child  to  his  service,  in  "  sure  and  certain  hope"  of  reunion  in 
that  better  world  where  separations  are  unknown  ?  Alas !  the 
influence  of  things  earthly  is  strong  within  and  around  us,  stifling 
the  still  small  voice  that  would  speak  to  us  of  the  claims  of  God 
and  of  a  perishing  world.  We  admire  the  devoted  piety  of  Han- 
nah, without  the  courage,  or  almost  the  wish  to  imitate  it,  and 
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clasp  our  idols  to  our  hearts,  forgetful  of  the  fact,  that  what  w< 
selfishly  withhold  from  God,  may  be  resumed  by  him  in  a  moment 
at  his  own  good  pleasure.  ^ 

Those  who  lend  unto  the  Lord,  will  be  repaid  by  him  with  usuryj 
This  truth  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  mother  oi 
Samuel.     She  gave  an  only  child  to  God,  and  he  well   rewarded 
the  sacrifice  by  giving  her  other  sons  and  daughters  to  bear  up  hei 
name  in  Israel,  and  to  be  the  support  of  her  old  age.     Every  yeai 
as  she  went  up  to  Shiloh,  she  carried  a  garment  of  her  own  making 
to  the  youthful  neophyte  there,  and  we  may  well  imagine  these 
annual  meetings  to  have  been  seasons  of  deep  and  tender  interest!| 
both  to  mother  and  son.     It  is  certain  from  the  ode  composed  bi 
Hannah,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  her  leaving  Samuel  at  th( 
temple,  and  which  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Hebrew  poetr 
extant,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  endowments  of  mind  as  well 
as  heart,  and  to  such  a  mother,  the   wide  spread  reputation  oi 
Samuel,  and  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  chosei 
people  of  God,  must  have  been  a  source  of  the  most  exquisite  d( 
light.    The  child  left  by  her  with  the  Lord  in  his  helpless  infancy^ 
had  become  the  proph.et  of  his  time — directing  both  the  civil  am 
military  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  retaining  this  post  of  distinct 
tion  through  a  life  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  for  from  man] 
passages  in  the  inspired  account,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  he  Wt 
considered  as  the  governor  of  Israel,  while  Saul  was  looked  upoi 
as  the  general  of  its  armies.     But  in  the  midst  of  his  greatness,' 
Hannah  and  her  love  were  never  forgotten.     Long  afterward,  when 
"the  word  of  Samuel  came  to  all  Israel,"  we  learn  from  his  choice 
of  Ramah  as  a  place  of  residence,  that  neither  his  early  departure 
from  home — his  subsequent  fame,  nor  a  life  filled  with  stirring 
events,  had  power  to  wean  his  heart  from  the  mother  whose  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  had  ensured  to  him  temporal  greatness,  and 
everlasting  bliss. 


We  wrong  ourselves  and  others  in  matters  of  affection,  with  no 
sense  that  we  do  so ;  while  we  confess  and  mourn  over  the  lessei 
wrongs  of  life. 


THE    DISAPPOINTMENT. 

BY    MRS.     S.     M.     CLARKE. 

"O  grief,  beyond  all  other  griefs,  when  fate 
First  leaves  the  young  heart  lone  and  desolate' 
In  the  wide  world,  without  that  only  tie 
For  which  it  loved  to  live  or  feared  to  die." 

It  was  the  close  of  day  :  the  sun  pour'd  forth 
A  flood  of  glory  on  the  distant  cloilds, 
The  soft  attendants  of  his  golden  car, 
Tinging  their  varying  forms  with  hues  as  bright 
As  youth's  first  dream  of  love — and  thence,  around, 
A  sweetly  soft  and  almost  holy  light, 
Until  the  smoothly  gliding  streams,  the  vales, 
Amid  the  verdant  hills,  in  deep  repose, 
The  sloping  plains,  dotted  with  lofty  trees, 
And  farofF  mountains  that  conceal'd  their  peaks, 
Their  lofty  peaks,  amid  the  clouds  of  Heaven, 
Formed  a  most  lovely  landscape,  glowing,  bright, 
That  seem'd  a  picture  of  some  happier  world. 

Within  the  recess  of  a  Gothic  arch, 
The  entrance  to  an  antique,  gloomy  hall, 
Hung  with  rich  paintings  of  th^  olden  time. 
Were  two  who  gazed  upon  this  fairy  scene. 
This  landscape,  radiant  with  the  sun's  last  beams, 
Through  the  light  foliage  of  an  aged  elm, 
That  nodded  o'er  the  arch  in  which  they  stood. 

Not  oft,  on  happier  hearts,  the  mellow  light 
Fades  softly  into  twilight's  peaceful  hour — 
•Their  lips  moved  not — their  spirits  had  inspired 
The  soothing  influence  of  that  charmed  time, 
And  were  too  full  for  words.     Oh  !  in  this  life, 
This  fleeting,  changeful  life,  moments  there  are 
So  bright,  so  full  of  glory,  we  forget, 
For  a  brief  space,  how  close  our  tie  to  earth. 

The  evening  star,  as  they  renew'd  their  vows, 
Look'd  down  upon  them  with  a  loving  eye. 
Both  wore  a  brow  as  open  as  the  day ; 
And  she  all  truthful  was,  nor  ever  dream'd, 
In  her  confiding  love,  that  he  could  change. 
They  noble  were  alike  in  form  and  mien ; 
One  as  the  kingly  oak,  that  lifts  itself 
On  high,  in  pride  ;  the  other,  as  the  elm, 
In  queenly  grace  majestic  by  its  side. 
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"  Their  eyes  were  blue  as  Heaven"— yet  differing  still, 
And  ever  varying  too : — his  wore  the  hue 
Of  even-time,  that  deepens  while  we  gaze ; 
And  hers,  the  blue  of  dawn,  that  melts  in  day. 

She  was  an  orphan  :  they  who  first  had  loved, 
And  watch'd  with  tender  care  her  early  years, 
Long  since  had  pass'd,  with  the  sere'd  leaves,  away ; 
And  she  had  wept  in  anguish  o'er  their  graves, 
And  pray'd — for  they  had  taught  her  infant  lips 
The  words  of  prayer — that  He  who  only  wounds 
In  kindest  love,  would  heal  her  stricken  heart ; 
And  time,  with  friendly  hand,  assuaged  her  grief, 
But  gave  no  joy  like  the  pure  love  that  bless'd 
Her  early  years,  until  she  met  with  him 
Who  stood  beside  her  there,  on  manhood's  verge, 
Whispering  of  love,  of  pure,  unchanging  love. 
Her  soul  drank  in  the  music  of  his  worcs, 
And  they  became  her  all  of  earthly  bliss ; 
For  these  she  gave  him  all  she  had — her  heart — 
Her  life's  deep  fount  well'd  up  for  him  alone, 
In  holy,  deathless  love. 

Months  pass'd  away ; 
Life's  duties  forced  them  for  awhile  to  part ; 
He  in  the  busy  throng  of  men  to  move 
Upon  the  world's  broad  mart,  she  o'er  the  pasV 
To  live  again,  and  dream  of  coming  years; 
To  seek,  at  close  of  day,  the  hallow'd  spot 
Where  last  they  met,  where  last  they  said — farewell— 
And  pray  for  his  return. 

The  wanderer  came : 
She  sprang  to  meet  him  with  a  joyous  step, 
A  smile  of  loving  light — the  cold  response, 
And  the  averted  glance,  told  he  was  changed. 
She  felt  the  change — it  was,  to  her  crush'd  heart, 
The  knell  of  hope.     When  of  their  early  love, 
To  her  a  holy  thing,  he  lightly  spoke, 
She  chid  him  not,  for  she  was  powerless  then, 
Before  this  mighty  grief, — she  could  not  weep — 
She  had  one  only,  earnest  wish—  to  die. 
Her  spirit  bow'd  beneath  its  weight  of  woe  ; 
Her  cheek  grew  pale,  her  eye  unearthly  bright, 
And  with  a  faltering  step,  and  slow,  she  trod  the  haunts 
She  loved  so  well,  where  their  first  vows  were  pledg'd. 
Still,  as  she  weaker  grew,  stronger  her  faith 
In  Heaven — each  thought  was  prayer ;  for  him  she  pray'd 
Whose  love  had  lighted  up  a  few  brief  years, 
To  throw  around  the  yet  remaining  few, 
A  deeper  gloom,  that  he  might  pardon'd  be ; 
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Might  never  know  the  weight  of  grief  that  quench'd 
Her  spirit's  light,— that  they  might  meet  in  Heaven— 
And  sweetly  pass'd  away. 

Oh  !  when  he  learn'd 
That  she  was  dead,— that  her  last  falt'ring  words, 
Last  prayer,  for  him  was  breathed— from  that  deep  fount 
Of  holy  love,  that  died  not  e'en  in  death, — 
That  life's  revealings  all  of  hope,  of  joy 
Might  always  be  ;  that  he  might  never  feel 
The  fearful  weight  of  woe  that  bow'd  her  heart, 
That  they  might  meet  in  Heaven ; — his  early  love- 
As  waters  deep,  turned  from  their  course  awhile, 
The  barriers  removed,  flow  back  again 
With  fearful  power — return'd  to  waste,  not  bless, 
His  desolate  heart. 

He  yearn'd  once  more  to  Icok 
On  her  sweet  face  in  its  long,  deep  repose  : 
His  soul  was  stirr'd  within  him  as  he  gazed  ; 
Her  wasted  form  was  near  where'er  he  stray'd — 
Now,  floating  like  a  cloud,  mid-way  in  air  ; 
Now  walking  by  his  side,  with  upturn'd  face, 
Wearing  a  smile  so  sweet,  so  fixed,  and  sad  ; 
It  touch'd  his  heart  with  anguish  and  remorse. 
He  sought  the  circles  of  the  fair  and  gay — 
In  lighted  halls  where  mirth  and  beauty  met, 
Tried  to  efface  all  mem'ry  of  the  past — 
In  vain  !  for  she  was  ever  near  his  side 
With  her  unchanging  smile.     From  his  lone  coach 
He  started  oft,  in  some  wild,  fever'd  dream, 
To  catch,  as  it  swept  by,  her  flowing  robe; 
Then  fell,  in  disappointment,  back  to  dream 
Of  her  again. 

A  blight  was  on  his  soul — 
The  honors,  riches,  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Oould  charm  no  more.     Oh  !  how  his  spirit  pined 
For  the  rich  treasure,  idly  cast  away. 

An  aged  man, — with  head  all  silver'd  o'er 
By  many  winters'  snows,  and  furrow'd  cheek. 
Hollow  and  glassy  eye,  and  form  bow'd  down 
And  wasted  to  a  shade, — wander'd  alone 
At  early  twilight  hour,  asking  of  all 
Who  pass'd  him  by,  with  wild  unearthly  gaze, 
While  pointing  upward  with  his  shrivell'd  hand, 
If  they  e'er  saw  a  smile  so  loving,  sweet. 
As  his  dear  angel's— ^A«rc  /    And  thus  he  died. 
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AS    TOLD    TO    MASTER    CHARLIE. 


BY   JULIET   H.    L     CAMPBELL. 


It  was  late  on  Saturday  afternoon,  before  the  kitchen  o^ 
which  Gwinneth  Watt  presided,  had  attained  the  chmax  of  Satur- 
day afternoon  tidiness,  and  it  was  at  least  half  an  hour  later,  before 
her  own  httle  figure  had  received  the  purification  and  adornment 
necessary  to  render  it  a  proper  appendage  to  such  a  kitchen.  But 
all  this  was  accomplished  before  the  clock  struck  five,  and  as  Gwin- 
neth glanced  around  to  see  if  any  last  touches  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  given,  she  saw  every  where  the  refiectionof  her  ownrosy, 
laughing  face.  In  the  burnished  copper  kettle  on  the  broad  man- 
tel, in  the  glistening  tins  upon  the  wall,  in  the  Japanned  waiters 
upon  the  dresser,  and  in  the  clock  behind  the  door.  The  very 
tables  and  floor  shone  with  a  whiteness  quite  dazzling  to  behold, 
and  required  scarcely  six  more  rubs,  to  make  them  reflectors  also. 
Gwinneth  assured  herself  that  nothing  further  could  be  done  for 
that  bijou  of  a  kitchen,  and  then  nodded  to  the  various  multiplica- 
tions of  herself  about  the  room,  thereby  signifying  that  all  was 
right. 

"  You  see,  ladies,  the  kitchen  is  tidied,  and  not  slighted  either !" 

The  faces  in  the  kettles,  candlesticks,  waiters,  and  tins,  smiled 
and  nodded  also,  and  Gwinneth  laughed  outright,  holding  her 
dumpy  sides  the  while. 

"  Well,  ladies,"  she  said,  addressing  her  imaginary  audience — 
"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  pleased  with  it,  but  it's  an  hour  till  tea 
time,  and  I'll  just  leave  your  pleasant  company,  and  take  a  seat 
on  the  bench  outside." 

Gwinneth  was  a  child  of  nature  and  an  imaginative  lover  also, 
In  an  humble  way,  and  as  she  sat  on  the  bench  and  listened  to 
the  hum  of  the  kettle  within,  mingled  with  the  drowsy  buzz  of 
the  bee  without,  certain  delicious  sensations  began  to  creep  over 
her  frame,  for  which  she  could  in  no  way  account.  Her  busy  bus 
ling  little  soul  grew  stilled  ;  no  longer  imperiously  impelling  hithi 
and  thilher  the  active  hands  and  feet,  it  lent  itself  submissively 
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3yes  and  ears,  and  drank  in  all  the  delicious  beauty  of  summer 
sights  and  sounds.  The  bees  hummed,  the  birds  twittered,  and 
the  aspen  leaves  rustled  melodiously  in  the  summer  air.  The  vine 
leaves  fanned  the  fruit  they  shaded,  and  the  flowers  tossed  their 
heads  at  one  neighbor  or  nodded  to  another,  with  something  of 
human  superciliousness  or  cordiality.  Gwinneth  grew  so  very, 
very  happy,  and  fell  into  a  reverie  (how  could  she  do  so  idle  a 
thing  !) — a  reverie  in  which  the  present  and  the  past  were  strangely 
blended.  She  felt  herself  a  child  once  more  amid  her  native  moun- 
tains, and  the  birds  with  cheerful  voices  spoke  a  familiar  language 
to  her  ear ;  they  w^ere  no  longer  English  birds,  but  downright 
honest  Welsh  ones,  scorning  a  vowel  in  their  twitterings — but  see, 
the  cat  emerged  from  her  cool  retreat  in  the  lilac  thicket,  and 
trod  daintily  across  the  grass  :  she  paused  a  moment  with  arching 
neck  and  gazed  about  her,  as  if  she  too  had  a  heart  for  summer's 
beauties,  and  then  walked  on.  There  was  enough  of  life  and  ac- 
tion in  this  domestic  apparition,  to  break  the  trance  of  Gwinneth, 
and  with  an  exclamation,  she  started  to  her  feet. 

In  the  vigorous  frame  inured  to  toil,  there  is  an  active  restless- 
ness— a  something  impelling  it  ever  to  "be  up  anddoing.^^  Gwin- 
neth was  the  willing  victim  of  this  propelling  instinct,  and  shocked 
at  her  idleness,  she  bustled  in  to  prepare  tea. 

The  clock  wanted  half  an  hour  of  the  time,  and  finding  nothing 
wherewith  to  employ  her  hands,  she  picked  up  her  worn  bible, 
saying,  "  Better  be  reading  the  Word  than  dawdhng  so !"  But 
reading  was  destined  (o  be  disturbed,  as  meditation  had  been,  for 
her  master's  son,  a  lad  of  ten  years,  came  whistling  through  the 
yard,  snapping  the  flowers  oflT  with  his  whip-lash,  or  throwing 
stones  at  such  unlucky  birds  as  had  not  discretion  enough  to  hold 
their  peace  in  the  presence  of  their  natural  enemy.  Spying  Gwin- 
neth, the  young  destructive  ran  toward  her,  saying — 

"  Is  that  your  fairy  book,  Gwinne  ?  read  me  a  story,  do  !" 

"  A  better  book  than  that.  Master  Charlie,"  said  the  humble  girl, 
looking  up  from  her  volume. 

"  What  is  it  then  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly  peering  over  her  shoulder, 
for  a  glimpse  of  its  contents,  "  pshaw,  'tis  only  a  bible  !" 

"  Well,  and  isn't  it  a  good  book,  and  a  wonderful  ?" 

*'  It's  good  enough  I  dare  say,  but  not  half  as  wonderful  as  youi 
fairy  book.  I  wonder  what  you  read  it  for,"  said  the  lad  querulously. 
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"Never  mind,  Ch?»:lie,  I'll  lay  il  by,  and  tell  youastoiy  lo  y-m 
ininu,  i^  you  won't  crack  your  whip  at  aie  flowers,  or  frighten  ih 
birds  away,  for  my  neart  a^'ite  delights  in  'em." 

The  required  promise  was  readily  given,  and  Gwinneth  begar 
iher  narrative  in  p^omething  like  the  following  style. — 

"  Once  on  u  time,  there  was  a  giant  greater  than  the  mountains 
who  exceeded  all  the  giants  in  the  world  for  strength  and  power 
It  would  have  been  dreadful  indeed,  if  he  had  been  a  wicked  giaat 
for  he  might  have  broken  up  the  world  in  the  hollow  of  his  hant 
like  an  agg  shell;  but  fortunately,  he  was  the  best  of  giants,  am 
went  about  doing  all  manner  of  good  upon  earth.  Now.  thert 
ruled  over  the  land,  a  certain  king  who  was  very  wicked,  and  thb 
giant  vowed  a  terrible  vow,  that  he  woultl  ovcithrow  hirri,  ?,flc 
have  in  his  stead  a  king  of  his  own  making.  He  laid  his  plai^j 
very  wisely,  and  calling  a  confidential  messenger,  bade  him  go  ic 
a  certain  house  and  select  a  king  from  the  family  he  would  find 
there.  The  messenger  departed  very  secretly,  for  he  was  afraid 
the  king  would  hear  of  his  business,  but  he  arrived  at  the  place  ip 
safety,  and  found  an  old  man  with  seven  sons.  He  was  sorely 
.perplexed,  you  may  be  sure,  between  them  all,  not  knowing  which 
the  giant " 

"  Do  say  Genii^  Gwinneth  !  All  the  stories  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  call  them  Genii,  and  it  sounds  so  grand  !" 

'•Well,  as  I  was  saying,  not  knowing  which  of  them  all  the 
Genii  intended  to  make  king.  However,  he  examined  them  closely, 
that  he  might  exercise  all  his  judgment  in  the  choice,  and  he  soon 
perceived  one  much  taller  than  his  brothers,  and  a  most  noble  and 
majestic  man.  This,  said  he  within  himself,  is  the  king  that  is  to 
be,  to  be  sure.  But  the  giant — I  mean  the  Genii— was  there, 
although  invisible,  and  as  soon  as  the  messenger  has  said  this,  so 
silently,  away  down  in  his  own  heart,  where  he  thought  it  could  no 
more  get  out  than  a  prisoner  out  of  a  dungeon,  no  sooner  had  he 
said  it,  1  say.  than  he  heard  a  small  low  voice  answer  him — '  You 
ivould  choose^  but  I  reject  him — you  see  only  his  outward  figure^ 
hut  I  have  looked  into  his  secret  heart.''  Then  the  messenger  knew 
that  the  handsome  young  man  was  not  good^  and  he  resumed  his 
search  for  a  king  among  the  brothers.  But  as  often  as  he  made 
up  his  mind  in  favor  of  this  or  that  one,  the  small  voice  of  the 
mighty  Genii  whispered  his  rejection,  until  he  had  refused  every 
one  of  the  seven. 
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"  The  servant  of  the  Genii  was  sadly  puzzled,  for  he  had  been 
confident  of  finding  the  king  in  this  fan.!'v,  and  he  turned  to  the 
old  man,  saying,  'are  these  all  thy  children?'  The  father  an- 
swered, there  was  one  more,  the  little  one  down  in  ilic  meadow, 
and  he  sent  for  him  to  come  home.  He  came,  and  the  messeiiger 
saw  that  he  was  a  beautiful  boy,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  brigh. 
brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  while  he  was  admiring  his  beauty,  the 
invisible  Genii  whispered  his  approval. 

"Now  you  see  the  boy  was  very  young,  and  the  Genii  did  not 
ihink  best  to  place  him  on  the  throne  immediately,  so  the  lad  went 
about  his  usual  business,  until  he  should  be  old  enough  to  reign. 
In  the  meantime  a  terrible  wai-  broke  out,  and  his  brothers  went 
out  to  battle,  while  he  staid  at  home  with  his  father.  By  and  bye 
the  old  man  grew  uneasy  about  his  absent  sons,  and  he  sent  this 
one " 

"  What  was  his  name,  Gwinneth  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  would  help  me  to  a  name  for  him,  for  I  can't  always 
remember  the  names  of  people,  although  I  never  forget  the  stories 
about  them." 

"  I  read  a  story  about  Berthier  this  morning,  and  if  you  call  him 
Berthier,  I'll  think  it  is  the  same  hero." 

"Well,  the  father  sent  Berthier  to  see  how  his  brothers  were, 
and  when  he  came  near  he  saw  the  two  great  armies,  spread  out 
over  the  field  in  battle  array,  with  music  sounding  and  spears  glis- 
tening, and  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  half  so  beau- 
tiful or  so  terrible." 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  there,  Gwinne,  that  I  do  !" 

"  While  Berthier  looked,  he  felt  his  heart  swell  within  him,  with 
patriotism  and  pride,  but  presently  he  began  to  wonder  why  the 
two  armies  should  be  drawn  out  in  battle  array  so  long,  and  yet 
no  fighting,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a  huge  giant  in 
the  opposite  army  who  filled  all  their  opponents  with  terror.  This 
horrible  creature  came  out  from  the  ranks  and  walked  backward 
and  forward,  insulting  the  whole  army  with  his  defiance,  but  so 
terror-stricken  were  they,  by  his  formidable  appearance,  that  not  a 
man  moved  to  resent  it.  Berthier  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and 
although  a  little  fellow,  and  no  match  for  a  common  man,  mach 
less  for  such  a  formidable  antagonist,  he  rushed  out  to  attack  the 
monster,  and  when  every  body  looked  for  the  boy's  certain  destruc- 
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tion,  lo !  he  overthrew  and  beheaded  his  adversary !  This  wa 
very  wonderful  to  all  who  beheld  it,  for  they  could  not  see  that  th( 
mighty  Genii  was  at  hand,  though  invisible,  and  aided  the  youll 
to  obtain  his  victory. 

"I  must  hurry  to  the  end,"  said  Gvvinneth,  "before  your  mammt 
rings  for  tea.  Well,  the  king  was  much  pleased  with  the  braverj 
of  Berthier,  and  loaded  him  with  favors,  gave  him  his  daughter  ii 
marriage,  and  received  him  into  his  own  family.  .  The  nobles  ad 
mired,  and  honored  him,  and  the  people  were  filled  with  gratitude, 
and  were  never  weary  of  rehearsing  in  songs  his  name  and  valor 
At  last  the  king  grew  jealous  of  his  great  fame,  and  resolved  tc 
kill  him. 

"  Now  the  king  had  a  son  of  Berthier's  age,  who  loved  him  very 
tenderly,  and  when  he  suspected  his  father's  evil  intentions  to 
ward  him,  he  besought  him  to  conceal  himself,  until  he  could  dis- 
cover somewhat  further  of  his  father's  mind.  Berthier  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  his  offence  could  be,  and  the  prince  was 
not  able  to  tell  him,  but  they  were  both  very  much  grieved.  'I 
may  not  be  able  to  come  to  you  again,'  said  the  prince,  at  parting, 
*  but  I  will  come  and  shoot  at  mark  in  yonder  field,  and  you  must 
be  guided  by  what  you  hear  me  say  to  my  attendant.' 

"  At  the  earliest  opportunity,  the  prince,  faithful  to  his  promise, 
attempted  to  discover  his  father's  disposition  toward  Berthier. — 
The  king  fell  into  the  most  ungovernable  rage  at  the  mention  of 
him,  and  the  prince  perceived  that  his  friend's  life  was  in  danger. 
He  took  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  calling  his  page,  wended  his  way 
to  the  appointed  field  in  sadness.  After  shooting  once  or  twice,  he 
bid  the  page  run  and  find  the  arrows,  and  when  he  had  gone  some 
distance,  shouted  loudly  after  him,  ^  go  further  and  make  speed — 
haste — stay  not  P  The  voice  reached  Berthier  in  his  hiding  place, 
and  he  understood  that  he  was  in  great  danger,  and  must  instantly 
make  his  escape.  Then  he  flew  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  recesses  of  the  mighty  forests  for  concealment ;  and 
the  king  gathered  together  a  great  army,  and  set  out  to  hunt  him. 
The  Genii  assured  Berthier  that  there  could  be  no  danger  while 
he  was  on  his  side,  and  this  made  him  feel  quite  brave.  One  day, 
however,  he  had  a  terrible  fright — for  having  been  pursued  by  his 
enemies  he  took  refuge  in  a  cave  in  the  mountain,  and  soon  after 
who  should  come  in  but  the  king  himself !    Berthier's  heart  qyal 
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with  fear,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  his  Genii  had  interposed  to 
render  him  invisible,  and  he  boldly  cut  off  the  skirt  of  the  king's 
garment  as  a  trophy.  But  this  was  nothing  compared  with  what 
he  did  on  another  occasion,  of  which  I  shall  tell  you.  One  night 
he  stole  out  from  his  hiding  place  to  sqe  the  camp  of  the  king's 
aimy.  He  stood  on  a  high  hill,  and  looked  down  in  the  silent 
night,  upon  the  countless  tents  that  whitened  the  plain,  and  a 
desire  seized  him  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  slumbering  host. — 
He  descended  to  the  plain,  and  passed  tent  after  tent  undaunted, 
but  no  one  saw  him,  for  the  Genii  interposed  to  render  him  invisi- 
ble. He  passed  the  tents  of  captains  and  commanders,  and  entered 
the  pavilion  of  the  king.  He  stood  by  the  side  of  his  slumbering 
enemy,  thinking  how  bitter  and  implacable  his  hate  had  been, 
when  his  servant  who  had  accompanied  him,  bade  him  despatch 
at  once  such  a  troublesome  foe.  Berthier  refused  to  commit  this 
violence,  but  he  could  not  resist  taking  away  with  him  the  king's 
spear  as  a  token  of  his  having  been  there.  Then  he  went  to  the 
top  of  a  hill,  a  great  way  off,  and  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night 
with  the  echoes  of  his  voice.  The  army  awoke  at  the  unusual 
sound,  and  the  commander  stood  aghast,  to  hear  the  fugitive  ridi- 
cule his  pretended  greatness,  and  reproach  him  for  his  careless 
guard  over  the  sacred  person  of  the  king.  He  could  hardly  believe 
it  possible  that  any  one  could  have  entered  the  camp  in  spite  of 
his  vigilance.  Berthier  bade  him  search  for  the  king's  spear,  which 
he  did,  when  lo  !  it  was  gone  !  The  exulting  youth  displayed  his 
trophy,  and  invited  them  to  send  for  it  again,  which  they  did,  and 
the  king  was  so  struck  with  the  forbearance  and  generosity  of  his 
rival,  that  he  resolved  to  persecute  him  no  more. 

"But  Goodey  !  dear  child,  it  is  now  tea  time,  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  half  that  he  did,  or  how  the  giant,  or  Genii,  finally  made  him 
king  in  the  room  of  his  persecutor.  But  you  shall  read  it  yourself, 
for  '  his  acts  first  and  last,  are  they  not  written  in  the  hook  of 
Samuel  the  seer  T  "  and  she  placed  the  Bible  in  his  hands. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  child,  "  is  it  then  not  a  fairy 
story?" 

"  Bless  you,  no  !"  laughed  Gwinneth,  her  merry  eyes  running 
over,  "it  is  all  gospel  truth,  and  fit  to  be  told  on  the  Sabbath  day.^ 

"And  Berthier,  and  the  Genii — who  were  they?" 

"  King  David  !  and  may  God  forgive  mo  if  1  have  blasphemed 
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IQ  calling  him  by  a  heathen  name ;  but  the  Genii  was  no  l( 
than  the  mighty  Lord  himself,  who  is  more  marvellous  in  his  wa] 
than  all  the  giants  in  the  land,  and  that  it  is  that  makes  me  lo^ 
the  Bible  more  than  any  fairy  book.     But  do  sit  down,  and  reai 
it  yourself,  there's  a  dear  child  !"  and  she  bustled  about  amid  thi 
hina.  quite  pleased  with  her  trick.       • 


"ABIDE  WITH  US,  FOR  IT  IS  TOWARDS  EVENING.' 

X  St.  Luke  zxiv.  29. 

BYMRS.     L.     H.     SIGOURNET. 

Bright  Morn  hath  shut  her  eye  of  pride, 
The  dews  upon  the  rose  are  dried, 
High  Noon,  on  glowing  car  hath  sped, 
And  Day  far  spent,  declines  her  head. 
Hope's  withering  blossoms  strew  the  seen;* 
'And  blights  unclasp  her  tendrils  green- 
To  their  lone  nests  the  warblers  flee, 
And  Evening  frowns  :    Abide  with  lae 

Alas,  the  groups  that  bless'd  my  side. 
Play-mate  and  friend,  atd  parent-jui'^.^;, 
No  more,  vitii  sleepless  zeal  repair 
My  wrwclr.  o^  joy, — my  weste  of  care, — 
No  mo:e,  a  tsnder  vigil  keep, 
Eu'  wearied  on  their  pillow  sleep 
Thut  sleep,  from  earthly  wakening  free,-  • 
My  heart  is  sad ;    Abide  with  me. 

Deep  Night  draws  on,  with  shadows  dreif 
The  night  that  hath  no  dawning  here, 
The  night  that  ne'er  a  morn  must  know,-  - 
^  feel  its  gathering  chill  of  woe, — 
Oh  Thou  !  who  giv'st  us  strength  to  bear 
The  death  that  Thou  didst  deign  to  share 
Ir  anguish,  on  the  blood-stain'd  tree,— 
Lord  of  my  soul !  abide  with  me. 


MRS.   LYDIA   HUNTLEY   SIGOURNEY. 

BY    MRS.     ANN     S.     STEPHENS. 


SEE    ENGRAVING. 


There  is  no  task  on  earth  more  difficult  than  that  of  writing  a 
good  biography,  especially  if  the  person  whose  character  is  up  for 
delineation  still  lives  to  read  that  which  is  written.  But  to  me  in 
this  case  the  task  is  emphatically  a  "  labor  of  love.''  All  that  is 
affectionate  and  grateful  in  my  nature,  all  that  high  warm  admi- 
ration which  has  ever  made  me  more  than  a  worshiper  of  genius 
and  goodness,  rises  and  swells  in  my  heart  as  I  write.  There  is 
not  a  green  spot  or  pleasant  memory  of  my  literary  life  which  has 
not  been  in  some  way  heightened  by  the  friendship  and  sympathy 
of  this  gentle  lady.  I  knew  and  loved  her  well,  years  before  my 
eyes  ever  fell  upon  her  form.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, — her 
name  had  been  a  household  word,  her  writings  were  half  of  them 
planted  in  my  heart,  long  before  I  had  myself  ventured  upon  the 
first  incomplete  couplet.  At  length  circumstances  unimportant  to 
all  but  myself,  caused  me  to  think  of  authorship  also.  I  knew  but 
one  literary  person  in  the  world,  John  Neal,  of  Portland,  but  his 
friendship  was  a  host  in  itself  My  first  story  was  written  with 
terrible  misgiving,  and  printed  in  the  first  number  of  a  new  maga- 
zine, in  which  all  the  literary  hopes  of  a  lifetime  were  ventured. 
This  magazine  and  this  imperfect  story  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

People  do  not  guess  how  many  heartaches  can  be  bound  up  in 
the  first  number  of  a  magazine,  or  how  timorously  the  young  spirit 
tries  its  wing.  I  remember  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  how  sad 
and  dispirited  a  day  of  hard  writing  had  left  me.  It  seemed  as  if 
every  hne  I  had  sent  away  were  an  absurdity,  as  if  the  very  chil- 
dren would  laugh  at  my  ambition.  I  remember  all  this,  and  how 
sadly  I  had  stoleR  away  to  brood  over  these  desponding  thoughts^ 
when  a  letter  was  placed  in  my  hand.  There  was  something 
encouraging  in  the  fine  round  letters  that  composed  the  address,  a 
delicacy  in  the  soft  snowy  paper,  that  awoke  my  imagination.  I 
looked  at  the  seal — a  tiny  drop  of  green  wax  stamped  with  an 
antique  head — all  was  strange  but  full  of  character.     I  broke  the 
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seal.     The  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Sigourney.     She  had  received  the 
magazine:  she  had  read  the  story — my  story — and   said  sue 
beautiful  things  of  it.     From  that  day  to  this,  I  cannot  think  o 
that  letter  without  feeling  the  tears  steal  into  my  eyes.     It  wasi 
the  first  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  that  flashed  across  my  literar 
life.     It  was  a  woman  in  the  bloom  and   plenitude  of  her  powe 
pausing  to  cheer  and  encourage  a  sister  woman.     It  was  only  a 
letter — a  little  sheet  of  folded  paper  ;  but  simple  as  it  was,  little  as 
it  cost  her,  that  letter  has  left  its  impress  on  my  whole  life.     I  said 
in  my  innermost  heart,   "  This  great  good  woman  shall  not  be 
ashamed  of  her  prophecy.     I  will  do  something  worthy,  something 
that  she  herself  need  not  be  ashamed  of"     We  vv^ere  very  unlike, 
I  knew  that,  but  still  I  studied  the  spirit  of  her  genius  with  an 
earnestness  that  stamped  upon  my  very  soul  a  reverence  for  the 
holiness  and  beauty  of  literature. 

From  that  day  a  correspondence  sprang  up  between  us,  full  of 
grateful  and  affectionate  reverence  on  my  part,  full  of  kindness 
where  she  was  concerned.  Before,  I  had  admired,  reverenced  the 
author — now  I  learned  to  love  the  woman,  the  woman  who  lives 
and  breathes  in  her  writings  more  completely  than  life  and  thought 
ever  blended  before. 

Years  went  by — five  or  six,  and  one  summer  month  I  went  to 
Hartford,  filled  with  a  wish  to  see  the  woman  who  had  occupied 
so  much  of  my  thoughts.     Here  let  me   turn  to  the  journal  in  v 
which  my  impressions  at  the  time  were  written.  w 

"  So  \\Q  have  been  out  to  ride.  The  air  was  delicious,  the 
scenery  beautiful,  but  I  was  restless  all  the  time.  It  seemed  un- 
natural to  be  in  Hartford  an  hour,  and  not  yet  have  looked  upon 
the  roof  that  sheltered  Mrs.  Sigourney.  To-morrow  did  not  seem 
near  enough  for  me,  who  loved  her  so  much,  but  had  never  yet 
looked  upon  her  face.  Still  a  friend  had  promised  to  introduce  me 
on  the  morrow,  and  till  then — patience !  A  thought  struck  two 
of  our  party  at  once.  We  would  ride  by  the  house.  There  was 
no  lack  of  etiquette  in  that  !  The  idea  was  instantly  seized  upon. 
The  next  moment  we  were  cantering  along  the  green  sward, 
along  a  back  street  of  the  town.  We  drew  up  an  instant  to  ques- 
tion a  boy  who  was  gathering  dandelions  by  the  highway,  and  he 
pointed  to  a  white  cottage  standing  a  Tittle  to  the  left.  The  slope 
of  a  hill  lay  between  us  and  it,  and  through  the  sward  that  clothed 
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it  crept  a  footpath  running  paralel  with  the  street.  We  turned 
our  horses,  and  rode  them  gently  along  this  path.  Without  speak- 
ing a  word  we  passed  the  cottage  very  slowly,  and,  I  can  answer 
for  one,  with  beating  hearts. 

"It  was  a  pretty  white  building,  lifted  from  the  street  by  a 
sloping  bank  richly  clothed  with  sward.  Along  the  front  ran  a 
pretty  veranda,  and  a  thrifty  old  grape-vine  was  creeping  and  coil- 
ing all  over  it  to  the  roof  It  was  just  in  that  brief  season  when 
perfume  is  folded  up  in  the  blush  of  those  young  leaves,  and  their 
dehcate  odor  floated  over  us  as  we  rode  by.  A  tiny  flower  garden, 
completely  tangled  over  with  violets,  pansies  and  myrtles,  lay 
between  the  cottage  and  the  pretty  white  fence  in  front,  while 
back  of  the  dwelhng  and  on  one  side,  lay  a  beautiful  field,  green 
and  e!<istic  with  meadow  grass,  boimded  by  a  walk  overhung  with 
lilacs  and  fruit  trees,  and  with  a  beautiful  clump  of  trees  grouped 
far  back  where  a  few  garden  seats  bespoke  frequent  visitants.  As 
we  rode  by,  subset  shadows  lay  cool  and  dim  around  these  oaks, 
and  the  spirit  of  repose  seemed  to  haunt  the  place.  We  looked 
along  this  footpath,  under  the  trees,  up  to  the  windows  half  hid 
beneath  the  budding  grape-vine,  hoping  to  catch  one  glimpse  of 
the  Eve  to  so  sweet  a  paradise.  But  all  was  silent  and  tranquil — a 
bird  flashing  in  and  out  of  the  grape-vine  gave  us  his  pretty  wel- 
come, and  we  rode  on.  The  pleasantest  streets  in  Hartford  are 
those  that  he  on  the  outskirts,  where  a  simple  footpath  is  trodden  on 
each  side  of  the  carriage-way,  and  the  green  sward  is  brightened 
here  and  there  with  the  bright  gold  of  a  dandelion  flower.  There 
is  something  rural  and  pleasant  in  escaping  the  pavement  that 
makes  these  homely  flowers  springing  up  by  the  wayside  wildly 
delicious. 

"  In  a  street  hke  this  Mrs.  Sigourney  lives.  We  had  sauntered 
along  the  bank  before  her  cottage  the  day  before,  and  thought  it 
very  pleasant,  but  in  the  morning  when  we  stood  close  by  the  little 
white  gate,  and  saw  fresh  dew  upon  the  tiny  flower  garden,  and 
inhaled  a  richer  perfume  from  the  unfolding  grape  leaves,  the 
repose  of  the  place  was  more  than  poetical. 

"  We  opened  the  gate  softly,  for  all  the  time  this  seemed  like  an 
intrusion — and  stood  in  the  veranda.  The  bird  was  there  twitter- 
ing among  the  grape  vines,  and  sending  forth  a  low  note  as  if  to 
welcome  us  in  its  own  quiet  way.     But  the  blinds  were  all  closed, 
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and  the  stillness  so  profound  that,  when  a  tidy  servant  told  us  the 
lady  was  in,  I  could  scarcely  believe  her. 

"  The  first  object  that  we  observed  on  entering  the  shady  little 
parlor  was  a  work  basket  of  black  willow  standing  upon  the  sofa. 
Upon  its  lining  of  crimson  silk,  lay — no,  not  a  heap  of  gorgeous 
worsted,  nor  the  velvet  of  a  slipper — not  a  scrap  of  lace  to  be  dis- 
guised with  embroidery,  nor  the  tassel  of  a  net  purse  glittering 
with  beads, — no,  that  work  basket  contained  no  such  excuse  for 
feminine  idleness — but  downright  honest  knitting  work,  folded 
exactly  at  the  seam-stitch,  the  needles  bright  from  use,  and  thrust 
into  a  ball  of  cotton  yarn.  It  had  a  look  of  home,  that  work  basket, 
and  my  heart  moved  to  the  knitting  work.  1  never  in  my  wildest 
aspirations  ever  hoped  to  write  poetry  like  some  of  Mrs.  Sigourney's, 
but  even  to  this  day  I  have  a  lingering  ambition  to  '  measure 
yarn'  and  knit  a  race  with  her.  She  might  win,  but  in  my 
palmy  days  I  had  a  trick  of  the  knitting  needles  that  should  rea- 
sonably excuse  a  little  vanity. 

"  Next  to  an  author's  waitings,  we  can  judge  of  a  lady  author  best 
by  her  favorite  sitting  room.  There  so  much  of  the  individual 
exhibits  itself  in  form  or  tint  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken. 
Taste  cannot  be  concealed,  for  even  flowers,  the  most  lovely  things 
of  earth,  can  be  rendered  almost  vulgar  by  slovenly  arrangement. 
A  coarse  mind  is  often  detected  in  the  glare  of  a  curtain,  or  the 
gorgeous  tints  of  a  damask  sofa.  In  this  parlor  all  was  harmony 
and  refinement.  It  was  like  one  of  her  own  most  natural  poems, 
that  shady  quiet  room,  simple,  unpretending,  full  of  home  beauties. 
A  glass  of  violets  and  myrtle  leaves  stood  upon  the  table, — a  few 
books  were  scattered  around  as  if  some  one  had  just  been  reading ; 
beneath  one  of  them  lay  half  a  dozen  beautiful  drawings,  touched 
by  a  learner,  you  could  see,  and  yet  exquisitely  done. 

"A  miniature  statue  of  Hannah  More  stood  upon  the  mantlepiece, 
and  over  it  hung  a  single  picture.  It  was  an  old  man — very  old, 
with  a  face  so  benevolent,  so  warmly  gentle,  you  longed  to  see  the 
picture  smile.  Two  children  hung  upon  the  old  man's  chair. — 
The  painter  had  imparted  an  air  of  fond  love  to  these  children, 
which  said  plainly  as  words,  -This  dear,  blessed  old  man  is  our 
grandfather.'  You  knew  how  much  the  children  loved  that  grand- 
father at  a  glance,  for  the  artist  had  written  it  in  sunshine  upon 
their  faces.     We  knew  that  this  w^as  Mrs.  Sigourney's  father,  and 
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that  these  were  her  two  children,  and  turned  away,  sighing,  for 
that  good  old  man  was  dead.  The  poetry  so  mournfully  sweet 
that  had  given  forth  the  news  of  his  departure  was  fresh  in  my 
heart.  Beautiful  traces  of  what  that  venerahle  man  had  been,! 
saw  upon  the  face  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  when  she  entered  the  room, 
for  a  remarkable  likeness  existed  between  her  face  and  that  of  the 
pictured  old  man.  The  same  benevolent  expression  was  there— 
the  same  tranquil,  almost  holy  light  slept  in  the  soft  grey  eyes — the 
mouth  with  its  benign  smile — how  complete,  and  how  touching  was 
the  likeness  thus  presented  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

"  Mrs.  Sigourney  is  singularly  unpretending  and  modest  in  her 
appearance ;  there  is  something  even  timid  in  the  air  with  which 
she  enters  a  room.  Notwithstanding,  her  manner  is  full  of  genial 
cordiality.  Her  nature  is  so  rich  in  affection,  so  placid  in  its 
warmth,  that  excitement  of  any  kind  would  disturb  the  lovely 
repose  that,  to  those  who  know  her,  seems  so  beautiful.  You 
might  converse  with  her  a  whole  day,  without  detecting  a  single 
flash  of  the  enthusiastic  feeling  which  has  sent  some  of  her  most 
lofty  thoughts  trumpet-tongued  through  the  world.  You  look  upon 
that  calm,  meek  face — you  touch  the  little  hand — one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  form  and  color  you  ever  saw — and  it  seems  marvellous 
where  the  power  was  found  to  pen  such  poems  as  *  Napoleon* — 
*  Niagara,'  and  that  most  thrilling  tribute  to  Mrs.  Hemans  which 
blends  the  whole  poetry  of  womanhood  in  one  lofty  anthem  to  the 
dead — the  dead  of  her  own  sex. 

*'  Mrs.  Sigourney  had  been  at  home  but  a  short  time  after  her 
tour  in  Europe,  so  when  we  had  talked  over  matters  more  strictly 
personal,  she  was  induced  to  speak  of  the  old  worljj.  This  she  did 
quietly,  but  with  gentle  eloquence,  always  keeping  herself  and  her 
opinions  in  the  back  ground,  with  a  sort  of  delicate  tact,  I  do  believe, 
possessed  in  its  truth  by  no  other  woman  on  earth.  We  asked  for 
a  sight  of  the  bracelet,  a  right  royal  gift  from  the  Q,ueen  of  the 
French.  It  was  brought  forth,  the  silver  and  tissue  foldings  re- 
moved, the  crimson  case  unclasped,  and  there  lay  the  gift  which 
royalty  had,  with  such  becoming  grace,  conferred  on  genius.  The 
bracelet  is  indeed  very  beautiful — the  gold  exquisitely  chased  in 
minute  scales,  beset  with  pearls  pure  and  snowy,  swelling  in  a 
curved  line  from  the  clasp  and  guarded  by  a  double  row  of  large 
briUiants.  The  gold  is  sufficiently  massive  for  elegance,  and  the 
entire  workmanship  thoroughly  beautiful. 
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"  We  took  our  leave  at  length,  and  went  away  delisfhted  with 
every  thing  we  had  seen  and  heard.  In  all  my  day  dreams  of 
this  lady,  1  had  never  imagined  her  more  interesting  or  loveable 
ihan  she  had  proved.  We  gathered  a  flower  from  the  garden,  and 
on  our  way  back  passed  '  The  Sigourney  Mansion.'  It  is  a  stately 
dwelling,  commanding  a  fine  view,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and 
shrubbery  grouped  with  picturesque  effect.  A  hawthorn  hedge  in 
full  flower  overhung  the  little  mill  stream,  and  as  we  paused  to 
look  at  it,  the  white  leaves  floated  by  us  upon  the  water.  It  is 
really  a  noble  place,  and  rich  in  natural  beauties,  but  I  could  not 
readily  force  myself  to  associate  it  completely  with  the  lovely 
woman  we  had  left.  The  little  neat  home,  with  its  grape  vine 
and  birds  seemed  more  like  the  dwelling  I  loved  to  remember." 

Since  that  visit  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Sigourney  frequently.  We  have 
sat  together  at  her  own  table,  and  it  seemed  all  like  a  dream  to  me. 
Her  daughter  was  with  us  then,  a  fair  and  gentle  girl,  in  whose 
features  you  could  trace  many  of  the  benevolent  lines  that  made 
so  strong  a  resemblance  between  the  grandfather  and  the  mother. 
We  wandered  over  the  grounds,  and  even  into  the  very  kitchen, 
the  natural  domain  of  Old  Ann — my  namesake  :  Heaven  grant  J 
may  never  have  one  less  worthy,  or  less  truly  honored.  Why,  her 
kitchen  was  a  perfect  realm  of  neatness  ;  the  tins  were  like  silver, 
the  stove  might  have  served  for  a  dressing  mirror  for  my  true- 
hearted  old  namesake.  You  find  no  such  colored  women  out  of 
Connecticut  as  Old  Ann — they  degenerate  every  where  else.  At 
that  time  she  had  been  twelve  years  in  the  family,  and  I  have  not 
a  doubt  she  is  there  yet,  not  a  day  older  in  looks,  and  that  nice 
pleasant  face  jprightening  whenever  Mrs.  Sigourney  enters  the 
kitchen. 

We  did  not  see  Mr.  Sigourney,  and  this  I  regretted,  for  no  man 
in  the  State  is  more  highly  respected,  both  from  his  position  as  the 
head  of  an  old  and  influential  family,  and  as  a  man  of  great  literary 
and  scientific  attainments. 

After  a  few  days  of  happy  intercourse,  I  left  Hartford  with  my 
respect  for  the  illustrious  lady  deepened,  and  all  the  afl^ection  her 
character  had  inspired  increased  three  fold  by  more  thorough  inti- 
macy. Since  then  we  have  met  often, — under  my  own  roof  and 
among  mutual  friends.  I  have  seen  her  the  most  honored  guest  at 
the  Presidential  Mansion,  where  the  highest  of  the  land  gathered 
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render  her  honor.  I  have  seen  slatesmin  bestow  attentions  upon 
her  that  would  have  turned  any  other  head  on  earth  ;  but  always 
gentle,  always  unpretending,  these  things  only  served  to  exxite  her 
gratitude.  Nothing  seems  capable  of  disturbing  the  modest  equa- 
nimity of  a  character  that  appears  to  me  the  perfection  of  feminine 
loveliness. 

I  do  not  intend  to  give  any  analysis  or  eulogy  on  the  writings  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney.  As  well  might  I  tell  the  world  how  beautiful  is 
the  sunshine — how  heavenly  the  music  which  fills  our  groves  when 
the  summer  mornings  are  brightest.  It  requires  not  my  feeble  pen 
to  make  poetry  like  hers  felt  and  appreciated  wherever  it  is  read. 
I  write  more  of  the  woman  than  the  authoress,  because  had  tlie 
woman  been  less  perfect,  the  author  had  never  been  reverenced  as 
she  is  reverenced.  Perhaps  I  speak  warmly — too  warmly.  It  may 
be  so ;  but  heaven  knows  not  more  warmly  than  I  feel,  for  years 
and  reflection  only  make  me  value  qualities  like  hers  more  justly, 
and  with  a  deeper  appreciation. 

It  is  not  alone  because  Mrs.  Sigourney  has  written,  that  hom- 
age should  be  rendered,  but  what  she  has  written  she  has  lived. 
She  still  lives  the  first  pure  impersonation  of  an  American  literary 
lady.  In  her  life  you  find  no  distorted  acts,  no  wild  search  after 
unattainable  sympathies  and  transcendental  delusions.  She  never 
degrades  her  genius  with  sophistry,  or  sullies  the  ermine  that  nature 
has  cast  about  her,  by  allowing  one  sentiment  which  angels  might 
not  acknowledge  to  find  meritorious  beauty  in  her  genius.  She  is 
emphatically  a  great,  good  woman,  and  as  such  the  warmest  bless- 
ings of  one  heart  at  least  will  forever  follow  her. 

This  is  a  strange,  wild,  rambHng  sort  of  biography,  in  which  the 
writer  has  blended  herself  perhaps  too  conspicuously  ;  but  if  irreg- 
ular, it  is  sincere— if  rude,  it  is  earnest.  "While  the  dignity  of 
female  literature  is  invaded  at  every  point,  who  can  help  enthu- 
siasm when  turning  to  a  woman  like  this  !  With  her  for  an  exam- 
ple, what  woman  would  dare  to  cast  a  blot  upon  the  profession  of 
letters, — a  profession  she  has  kept  so  pure  and  done  so  much  to 
ennoble. 

But  after  writing  many  pages,  nothing  has  been  said  of  Mrs. 
Sigourney's  early  history,  of  her  origin  and  literary  experience. — • 
Of  course  something  must  yet  be  given  of  a  hfe  full  of  interest,  a 
history  replete  with  instruction.     For  the  events  connected  with 
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Mrs.  Sigourney's  early  liM,  I  am  indebted  to  an  article  published 
last  January  in  the  American  Literary  Magazine,  perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  this  lady's  life  and  writings 
hitherto  published.  Believing  the  author  of  this  paper  to  have  had 
undoubted  sources  of  information,  he  must  be  authority  for  the 
following  particulars. 

Lydia  Huntley  was  born  in  the  ancient  town  of  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut. This  pretty  town  is  divided,  not  into  municipal  districts, 
but  into  what  was  formerly  called  the  Old  Town  and  Chelsea. — 
The  latter  is  the  locality  of  business,  and  presents  an  active,  bust- 
ling aspect.  The  former  is  exquisitely  rural  in  its  features,  and 
bosomed  within  a  complete  circle  of  hills.  Gray  rocks  give  it  an 
air  of  antiquity.  Bold  and  striking  scenery  tone  it  with  romance ; 
while  fresh  waters  and  luxuriant  verdure  soften  romance  into  rus- 
ticity, and  light  up  its  antique  repose  with  the  sparkle  of  life.  It 
was  in  the  most  lovely  and  retired  part  of  the  "  Old  Town"  that 
Miss  Huntley  was  born,  on  the  first  of  September,  1791. 

She  was  an  only  child.  Her  parents  were  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, but  of  a  character,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  calculated 
to  win  general  respect.  Her  mother's  name  before  marriage  was 
Wentworth,  and  her  descent  has  been  distinctly  traced  first  to  the 
old  Tory  Governors  of  New  Hampshire,  who  were  especially  hon- 
ored for  their  loyalty  by  the  Crown  of  England,  and  subsequently, 
through  a  direct  line  of  ancestors  to  the  great  Earl  of  Strafl^ord, 
whose  head  was  brought  to  the  block  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
She  possessed  much  natural  vivacity,  more  than  ordinary  beauty, 
and  a  powerful  memory.  She  did  not,  however,  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  an  early  regular  education  ;  and  her  daughter  was  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  her  own  powers  in  estimating  the  importance 
of  mental  acquisition. 

Mr.  Huntley,  father  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  was  of  Scotch  descent. 
He  enlisted  early  as  a  soldier  in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  and 
joined  the  first  regiment  who  marched  in  1775,  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  under  General  Jedediah  Hunt- 
mgton.  He  afterwards  retired  to  his  small  farm,  which  he  culti- 
vated with  profit  and  taste.  His  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
make  industry  necessary.  Mr.  Huntley  was  remarkable  for  great 
integrity  of  character,  and  rigid  honor  in  all  his  dealings  with  men. 
He  w^as  remarkable  for  great  sweetness  of  character  and  a  most 
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acid  disposition.     No  rash  word  ever  rose  to  his  lips  or  angry  fire 

his  cheek.     This  equanimity  seems  to  be  most  fully  inherited 

,  >r  his  daughter.     His  piety  was  fervent,  his  benevolence  gentle 

id  unostentatious.     He  lived  to  reach  his  eighty-eighth  year,  re 

ining  to  the  end  an  elastic  step,  a  florid  cheek,  and  bright,  brown 

(  air,  untouched  by  silver.     He  died  on  the  13th  of  August,  1839. 

is  wife's  death  had  already  occurred  in  1833.     The  illustrious 

iughter  of  this  worthy  pair  had   the  mournful  satisfaction  of 

osing  the  eyes  of  both  under  her  own  roof. 

Persons  genei  ally  expect  to  hear  of  some  extraordinary  develop- 

lent  of  precocity  in  the  childhood  of  genius,  although  mere  pro- 

)city  proves  very  little,  and  disappoints  quite  as  often  as  gratifies 

le  hopes  predicated   upon  it.     But  Lydia  Huntley  was  a  preco- 

ious  child.     At  the  age  of  three  she  read  the  Bible  well.     At  the 

ge  of  seven  or  eight  she  began  to  show  the  splendid  bias  of  her 

lind,  and  composed  verses  for  her  own  amusement.     This  habit 

ne  continued,  for  years,  in  connection  with  another  quite  as  re- 

larkable — that  of  concealing  them.     Committing  them   to  her 

rivate  journal,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  the  record  of  her  life  and 

jelings,  she  kept  them  as  sacred  only  to  herself.     Perhaps  here  is 

iie  secret  of  that  truth  to  herself,  to  her  own  heart,  which  is  the 

istinguishing  excellence  of  Mrs.  Sigourney's  writings.     She  was 

n  only  child,  and  had  no  playmates.     This  drove  her  to  seek 

ompanionship  in  books,  and  made  her  diary  the  confidante  of  her 

hildhood. 

Mrs.  Sigourney's  early  life  is  inseparably  woven  with  that  of  one 
tf  those  benevolent  ladies  of  the  olden  time,  whose  good  qualities 
»f  heart  are  estimable  as  genius.  We  allude  to  Madam  Lathrop, 
L  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Talcott,  once  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
md  a  resident  of  Hartford.  She  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  D.  Lath- 
op,  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Huntley,  father  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  acted  as 
he  agent  of  this  excellent  lady  until  her  death,  and  lived  with  his 
-vife  in  the  fine  family  mansion,  where  their  only  daughter  was 
3orn.  Madam  Lathrop  had  lost  her  own  children,  while  they  were 
:|uite  young,  and  seemed  to  pour  upon  this  lovely  and  timid  child 
)f  genius  all  the  wealth  of  her  best  affections.  Here  little  Lydia 
ivas  surrounded  with  many  advantages  which  her  parents  could 
lever  have  afforded  her.  The  house  of  her  benefactress  was  the 
'av'>rite  resort  of  distinguished   persons,  both  of  Connecticut  and 
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the  other  States  of  the  Union.  Miss  Huntley  enjoyed  the  best 
advantages  of  a  school  education,  which  were  furnished  in  her 
vicinity.  Modern  schemes  have  materially  widened  the  range  of 
studies  to  be  pursued  by  young  ladies — in  some  cases  to  a  miracu- 
lous extent.  But  half  a  century  ago,  few  studies  were  pursued  by 
girls,  and  in  these  they  were  most  thoroughly  taught.  Then,  too. 
the  sexes  were  not,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  as  developed  in 
the  family,  kept  apart,  to  take  away  from  one  the  stimulus  of  mas- 
culine strength,  and  from  the  other  the  softening  influences  of 
female  delicacy.  Mrs.  Sigourney  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  one 
of  the  most  profitable  periods  of  her  early  culture  was  that  in  wbich 
she,* with  several  other  young  ladies,  successfully  struggled  to 
retain  their  places  with  honor  in  a  class,  containing  several  3'ounff 
men  of  talent,  who  were  pursuing  at  school  the  studies  of  the  firsl 
year  in  Yale  College.  One  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  this  clg.ss 
was  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  and 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States — the  late  lamented  Jabez  W.  Hunt- 
ington. Another  was  Hon.  Henry  Strong,  still  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  the  same  State. 

Miss  Huntley  was,  of  course,  successful  in  school.  The  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  was  her  amusement,  and  she  swept,  with  the 
monopoly  of  merit,  all  the  rare  prizes  and  medals  and  badges  o: 
school-honor.  But  the  young  Lydia  was  removed  from  this  schoo! 
in  her  fourteenth  year,  and  only  at  home,  and  at  intervals,  coulc 
pursue  the  studies  thus  broken  off.  The  next  year,  her  fifteenth 
was  made  mournfully  memorable  by  the  death  of  her  belovec 
benefactress.  Madam  Lathrop,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Thi; 
was  the  first  deep  sorrow  that  fell  upon  the  young  poetess,  but  th( 
noble  and  good  old  lady  had  not  forgotten  her  charge  even  it 
death.  She  bequeathed  to  the  young  mourner  a  friend, — such  ( 
friend  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  mortal.  Daniel  Wadswortl 
from  that  day  became  the  most  generous  and  faithful  friend  whicl 
genius  ever  knew.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Madam  Lathrop,  the  sor 
of  a  Commissary  General  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  th< 
inheritor  of  vast  wealth,  which,  as  Heaven  and  men  will  bear  bin 
witness,  was  nobly  used.  He  died  only  a  short  time  since  in  th 
city  of  his  residence,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  his  death  is  ye 
mourned  as  a  public  calamity. 

Mr.  Huntley,  after  the  death  of  Madam  Lathrop,  bought  a  sn 
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;arm  of  his  own,  and  his  daughter,  at  about  the  same  time,  made 
:ier  first  visit  to  Hartford.  She  returned  and  lived  with  her  parents, 
naking  occasional  visits  to  Hartford,  for  some  years.  During  this 
lime  she  was  ambitious  to  become  a  teacher,  and  was  happy  in 
the  extreme  when  she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  teaching,  for  six 
[lours  a  day  iuring  a  single  summer,  two  young  ladies,  in  her 
father's  house.  So  enthusiastic  was  she  in  the  instruction  of  her 
two  pupils,  as  to  have  a  regular  public  examination  of  them,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  for  the  gratification  of  their  friends.  Being  desi- 
rous to  perfect  herself  in  the  art  of  teaching,  she,  with  a  female 
friend,  went  to  Hartford  to  learn  the  acconjplishments  of  drawing, 
painting,  and  embroidery.  Shortly  after,  in  connection  with  her 
friend,  she  instructed  a  large  school  of  young  ladies.  Her  associate 
was  Miss  Ann  Maria  Hyde,  whose  biography,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  is  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  love  that  existed  between 
them. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Governor  in  Connecticut  is  celebrated 
to  the  present  time  with  considerable  pomp.  It  was  during  the 
election  festivities  of  1814,  that  Miss  Huntley  was  invited  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  with  Madam  Wadsworth,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Dani(3l 
Wadsworth.  He,  estimating  all  the  beauties  of  her  character  and 
the  promise  of  her  genius,  prevailed  upon  her  to  remain  in  Hart- 
ford and  study  French.  Soon  after,  he  obtained  for  her  a  select 
school  for  young  ladies,  which  she  instructed  for  several  years  with 
great  success.  It  was  for  her  pupils  that  she  composed  some  of 
her  most  beautiful  prose  pieces — pieces  which  will  be  current  in 
rhetorical  works  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  while  the  Eng- 
lish language  lasts.  While  Miss  Huntley  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing at  Hartford,  she  resided  in  the  mansion  of  Madam  Wadsworth, 
until  1817,  when  this  estimable  lady  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
During  her  residence  in  this  family,  she  found  the  first  encourage- 
ment to  write  which  had  ever  been  tendered  to  her  genius.  Mr, 
Wadsworth  detected  her  habit  of  writing  and  concealing  verses, 
and,  struck  with  amazement  at  her  proficiency,  determined  upon 
their  publication.  He  extracted  from  the  journals  which  she  had 
commenced  at  the  age  of  eleven,  such  pieces  as  pleased  his  fancy, 
— literally  copying  many  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  His  excel- 
lent wife  assisted  in  this  generous  task.  Mr.  Wadsworth  theti 
made  personal  efforts  to  procure  subscriptions  for  the   publication 
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of  the  collection — for  to  publish  a  literary  work  in  those  days  with- 
out subscriptions  was  equivalent  to  paying  a  high  price  for  oblivion 
in  advance.  He  succeeded  admirably,  and  she  received  from  the 
edition  of  her  "  Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  published  in  1815, 
a  larger  sum  than  ever  accrued  to  her  from  any  single  edition  of 
ber  other  writings.  The  dutiful  daughter,  with  overwhelming  joy, 
aid  the  first  fruits  of  her  genius  at  the  feet  of  her  aged  parents. — 
She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  his  lady  (who 
died  in  1846)  until  the  death  of  both.  Mrs.  Wadsworth  was  a 
daughter  of  the  first  Governor  Trumbull. 

Mrs.  Sigourney's  literary  life  was  now  fairly  begun,  and  her 
fame  grew  with  every  fresh  effort.  She  published  many  useful 
and  instructive  works — one,  a  tribute  to  her  friend.  Miss  Hyde,  and 
another,  to  her  benefactress,  Madam  Lathrop.  Her  works  were 
full  of  religious  and  moral  lessons,  in  which  lay  \iQX  forte.  In  1819 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Sigourney,  a  merchant  of  Hart- 
ford, who  possessed  strong  literary  predilections,  which  he  cultiva- 
ted with  ardor,  and  whose  literary  productions  of  a  later  time 
are  surpassed  for  elegance  and  research  by  few  that  have  made 
belles  lettres  a  profession.  A  rare  classic  scholar,  a  lover  of  litera- 
ture for  its  own  sake,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Sig- 
ourney should  have  loved  and  appreciated  a  woman  like  the  one 
who  has  so  many  years  brightened  his  home  Mr.  Sigourney  is 
of  Huguenot  descent,  and  was  educated  in  England.  The  wedded 
pair  lived  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Connecticut — known 
to  the  present  time,  as  Sigourney  Place  on  Lord's  Hill,  Hartford. 
It  stands  on  a  beautiful  slope,  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
skirted  on  one  side  by  a  fine  hedge,  on  the  other  side  with  a  pretty 
mill-stream.  On  one  side  is  a  wood,  and  rich  open  fields  spread 
from  the  rear.  Some  unforeseen  changes  made  it  necessary  for 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  as  much  to  the  regret  of  the  public  as  herself,  tc 
leave  in  the  summer  of  1838,  the  beautiful  residence  which  will 
ever  bear  her  name. 

In  1840,  Mrs.  Sigourney  made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  where  she 
remained  more  than  a  year,  making  the  g,cquaintance  and  winning 
the  good  will  of  some  of  the  greatest  characters  of  the  day.  h 
poem,  written  by  her  in  honor  of  the  magnificent  celebration  of  the 
return  of  Napoleon's  remains  from  St.  Helena,  so  pleased  the  Q.ueer 
of  Prance,  that  she  acknowledged  her  appreciation  of  it  by  the 
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of  a  magnificent  bracelet.  While  abroad,  Mrs.  Sigourney  pub- 
lished two  volumes  which  were  warmly  received.  Soon  after  her 
return,  she  gave  some  of  her  impressions  of  Europe  in  the  volume 
entitled  "  Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands.**  Every  year  she 
continues  to  add  to  the  literature  of  our  country,  and  at  this  date 
the  American  press  has  issued  thirty-five  volumes  of  her  writings. 


MORNING   FANCIES. 

BY   MRS.   L.   H.   B.    SMITH. 

In  the  rosy  dawn  of  a  summer  morn, 

A  rosebud  oped  its  petals  gay, 
And  not  more  bright  was  the  orient  light, 

Than  the  blush  which  on  its  bosom  lay. 

Radiant  flowers,  in  those  fragrant  bowers, 
Greenness,  and  beauty,  and  song  were  there ; 

But  the  rose  inly  sighs  to  the  dewy  skies 
Its  incense  breath — a  matin  prayer. 


By  the  paly  light  of  an  autumn  night, 
I  sought  in  those  ruined  bowers  again, 

The  peerless  flower,  whose  brief  bright  hour 
Of  beauty,  gladdened  the  vernal  plain. 

Mid  leaflets  dead,  its  drooping  head, 
In  the  fitful  light,  looked  dimly  fair ; 

But  its  fragrant  breath,  mid  blight  and  death, 
Beauty's  sweet  soul  siill  lingered  there. 

Say,  wouldst  thou  glean  from  fancy's  dream, 

Cecilia,  a  moral  gravely  wise  1 
From  things  that  die,  'twould  point  thine  eye 

And  upward  bid  thy  spirit  rise. 

So  thy  life's  sweet  close,  like  the  dying  rose. 

May  tell  of  thy  young  heart's  heavenward  trust, 

And  as  fragrance  shed  o'er  the  rose's  bed, 
So  linger,  above  thy  sleeping  dust, 
The  blessed  memory  of  the  just. 


PHILADELPHUS  CORON.IRIUS.— MOCK  ORANGK 


S  K  E     FLOWER     PLATE. 


Gen.  Char. — Philadelphus.  Calyx,  four  or  five  parted,  acu- 
minate, permanent ;  corolla,  four  or  five  petalled,  flat,  large  and 
spreading- ;  anthers  erect,  four  grooved. 

Spec.  Char. — Stalks  numerous,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
putting  forth  several  short  branches  from  their  sides  ;  leaves,  ovate 
or  ovate  lanceolate,  terminating  in  acute  points,  and  having  several 
indentures  on  their  eyes  ;  flowers,  coming  out  from  the  side,  in 
ioose  bunches,  each  upon  a  short  pedicel. 

This  plant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  ;  the 
flowers  appear  at  the  end  of  May,  and  continue  nearly  through 
June.  They  have  a  strong  perfume,  which  at  a  distance  nearly 
resembles  orange  flowers,  but  is  too  powerful  for  most  persons  on 
nearer  inspection. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Philadelphus,  the  dwarf  Syringa, 
or  Mock  Orange,  and  the  Carolina  Syringa,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  sixteen  feet,  sending  out  slender  branches  from  the  sides 
opposite  each  other  ;  the  leaves  are  smooth,  shaped  like  those  of  the 
pear  tree ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

The  Mock  Orange  may  be  propagated  by  suckers,  layings,  or 
cuttings.  The  suckers  grow  from  the  roots  in  great  quantities. — 
They  should  be  taken  from  the  old  plant  in  the  fall,  and  placed  in 
a  nursery  to  gain  strength  foi  some  months,  when  they  may  be 
placed  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  in  a  shady  situation,  where 
they  soon  form  plants.  These  plants  are  extremely  hardy,  and 
will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  though  they  come  to 
perfection  sooner  in  light,  good  ground,  than  in  stifl*,  or  sandy  soil. 


Beauty. — All  beauty  lies  in  the  form  or  expression  of  mental 
or  moral  excellence.  The  arrangement  of  colors  produces  but 
that  beauty  which  had  its  image  before  in  the  mind  of  the  de- 
signer. Beauty  of  thought  and  feeling  has  an  outward  expression 
in  the  forms  of  speech  and  action  ;  but  the  beauty  is  not  of  them  ; 
it  is  that  which  makes  them  beautiful ;  they  are  but  announce 
of  its  presence — the  body  guard  of  a  spirit  adorned. 
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THE  DAHLIA. 


SELF    RELIANCE. 


Br  J.   II.   MARTTN. 


Self-reliance  is  that  confidence  in  our  own  poweiv?  which 
leads  its  possessor  to  depend  chiefly  upon  his  own  eflforts  for  sup- 
port, and  under  the  guidance  of  divine  Providence,  to  rely  upon 
liimself  for  success  in  any  enterprise  in  which  he  may  embariv. 

The  importance  of  self-reHance,  as  an  element  of  character,  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  It  is  essential  to  the  manly  development  of 
the  intellectual  powers.  The  student,  who  depends  upon  a  trans- 
lation, or  a  classmate,  or  his  teacher,  to  help  him  through  his 
lessons,  will  never  acquire  a  high  degree  of  mental  culture.  He 
may  gain  some  knowledge,  but  there  will  be  no  manly  develop- 
ment of  his  faculties.  As  in  classical  studies,  so  it  is  in  the 
mechanic  or  fine  arts.  He  who  constantly  leans  upon  others,  will 
never  be  able  to  go  alone.  If  he  succeeds  at  all,  he  will  never 
be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  copyist.  Intellectual  imbecility 
will  characterise  all  his  efforts.  The  mind  is  cramped  and  enfee- 
bled when  it  relies  upon  others  for  its  thoughts,  its  knowledge  and 
its  opinions.  Sucli  a  mind  will  never  possess  depth,  or  strength, 
or  originality.  But  he  who  thinks  for  himself,  investigates  for 
himself — who  subjects  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  others  to  the 
ordeal  of  fixed  laws,  and  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  right, 
will  possess  not  only  an  accuracy  of  knowledge,  but  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  views — an  originality  of  conception,  and  a  power  of 
analysis,  which  will  enable  him  to  become  master  of  any  subject, 
however  profound  or  intricate,  which  he  may  choose  to  investigate. 
He  will  find  this  habit  of  self-reliance  not  only  a  source  of  power, 
and  manly  intellectual  development,  but  it  will  impart  a  jo^ous- 
ness  and  elasticity  to  his  mind,  which  will  render  even  abstruse 
studies  agreeable  and  attractive, — a  circumstance  in  itself  highly 
invioforatinof  to  the  intellect,  and  essential  to  the  hio^her  efforts  of 
genius.  If  examples  are  wanted  in  support  of  these  positions,  we 
may  point  to  a  long  list  of  distinguished  men,  in  every  department 
of  human  enterprise.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
while  yet  a  student  in  college,  began  to  dissent  from  the  Aristotelian 
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philosophy,  then  the  accredited  system  in  every  University  of 
Europe.  He  dared  to  think,  and  investigate  for  himself.  This 
early  habit  of  self-reliance,  "growing  with  his  growth  and  strength- 
ening with  his  strength,"  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  thai 
intellectual  vigor,  that  accuracy,  precision,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  views,  which  enabled  him  to  detect  the  fallacies  and  destroy  the 
"  idols"  of  all  preceding  philosophical  systems,  and  to  found,  and 
illustrate,  if  he  did  not  discover,  the  true,  inductive  method,  which, 
in  his  immortal  work,  the  Novum  Organon,  he  has  placed  upon 
a  basis  immovable  as  the  everlasting  hills.  Though  his  claims 
to  the  original  discovery  of  the  method  of  induction  is  disputed  by 
some,  all  admit  that  he  obtained  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature 
and  province  of  inductive  research,  than  any  of  his  predecessors; 
and  no  man  has  laid  down,  with  such  rigor  and  accuracy,  the 
rules  for  its  successful  prosecution.  By  his  splendid  eloquence,  and 
his  wonderful  power  of  illustration,  he  succeeded  in  awakening  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  experimental 
system  ;  and  modern  science  owes  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  wonderful 
discoveries  to  the  successful  application  of  what,  from  his  time,  ha« 
been  called  the  Baconian  method  of  induction. 

Kepler,  Leibnitz,  Newton,  and  Franklin  were  illustrious  exam- 
ples of  self-reliance.  It  was  not  enough  for  them  that  the  popular 
dogmas  of  their  times  were  supported  by  an  array  of  great  name^ 
and  taught  in  the  Universities.  They  must  investigate  for  them- 
selves. Their  minds  could  not  be  held  in  thraldom  by  reverence 
for  authority  and  antiquity.  What  they  could  not  prove,  they 
discarded.  Their  early  habit  of  sel*f-reliance  gave  them  a  mental 
discipline,  which  fully  developed  their  wonderful  powers,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  concentrate  the  whole  strength  of  their  genius  upon 
the  abstruse  philosopliical  inquiries  which  occupied  so  much  of 
their  attention.  The  result  is  before  the  world.  The  Principia  ot 
Newton  will  live  till  the  stars  expire. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  All  the  great  lights 
of  the  world — reformers  and  philanthropists — all  the  great  men, 
who  have  essentially  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
literature,  or  art,  have  been  distinguished  for  their  self-reliance.— 
No  man  will  accomplish  any  thing  worth  naming-  without  it.  Il 
is  to  this  habit,  generally  formed  in  early  youth,  that  our  "  self- 
made  men,"  so  called,  owe  their  greatness  and  the  splendor  oi 
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iheir  achievements.  What  would  our  distinguished  countryman, 
Elihu  Burritt,  now  be,  but  for  this  early  habit  of  relying  upon  his 
own  efforts  and  industry  for  the  vast  acquisitions  in  knowledge, 
and  high  attainments,  for  which  the  world  does  him  homage? 
An  obscure  blacksmith,  unknown  beyond  the  neighborhood  where 
he  followed  his  humble,  but  honorable  vocation. 

Self-reUance  gives  independence  and  dignity  to  character.  It  ts 
a  lamentable  fact,  that  even  in  this  wondrous  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  masses  of  uneducated  mind  are  rising  up,  and  breaking 
through  the  incrustrations  of  ages,  and  in  the  face  of  authority 
and  usage,  and  long  established,  time  honored  theories,  daring  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves — and  even  in  this  boasted  repuolic, 
where  freedom,  genius,  enterprise,  and  activities  of  all  sorts  find 
unwonted  stimulus — it  is  a  mournful  truth,  that  even  here,  and  in 
this  age,  there  are  thousands  of  hangers  en,  who  have  not  self- 
respect  and  manly  independence  enough  to  earn  their  own  bread. 
With  an  effeminacy  degrading  to  manhood,  they  are  lounging 
about  the  doors  of  our  public  offices,  seeking  patronage — obsequi- 
ously asking  for  office  and  place,  where  little  is  to  be  done,  and 
much  to  be  received.  And  as  such  places  are  not  numerous  in 
this  working  age,  they  wait  and  solicit  in  vain.  The  wheel  of 
fortune  brings  no  gifts  to  them.  The  rich  old  uncle  does  not  die, 
or  if  he  does,  he  leaves  his  fortune  to  some  prudent  and  industrious 
relative,  and  they  are  strangely  forgotten  !  These  worthy  young 
gentlemen — too  genteel  altogether  to  soil  their  lily  hands  by  labor, 
marvel  that  they  are  not  understood  ! — are  not  duly  appreciated  ! 
Had  they  early  learned  the  lesson  of  self-reliance,  they  would  not 
have  been. the  imbecile,  dependent  creatures  they  now  are.  They 
would  have  known,  that  whatever  they  would  be,  in  this  world, 
they  must  make  themselves.  Having  passed  the  age  of  boyhood, 
they  would  have  felt  that  some  thing  must  be  done — and  with 
hopeful  hearts  and  strong  hands,  would  have  addressed  themselves 
to  the  work. 

The  youn  J  man  of  enterprise  and  self-reliance,  needs  no  patron- 
age, but  the  patronage  of  fair  opportunity.  And  in  a  land  like 
this,  where  titles  of  nobility  are  not  hereditary,  and  the  "road  where 
honor  travels"  lies  open  to  all,  fair  opportunity  will  not  long  be 
wauling.  If  it  does  not  come  to  him,  he  will  create  it.  Relying 
on  his  own  energies,  he  will  enter  the  lists  of  high  and  honorable 
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competition,  where,  if  all  cannot  win  the  highest  prize,  all  may 
gain  a  competence.  With  this,  he  may  challenge  equality  with 
the  proudest  man  living.  With  manly  dignity  and  independence, 
he  takes  his  place  among  his  peers,  a  nobleman,  not  by  the  favor 
of  courts,  or  hereditary  descent,  but  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
his  own  energetic  and  well  directed  efforts. 

If  our  young  men  could  be  brought  to  rely  upon  themselves — to 
resolve  to  eat  no  bread,  and  wear  no  raiment,  which  they  have 
not  earned — to  seek  no  patronage,  which  does  not  seek  them,  the 
aspect  of  our  large  towns  and  cities  would  soon  be  changed. — 
Dandyism,  that  burlesque  upon  manhood,  would  soon  disappear 
from  our  streets,  and  want  and  hard  times  would  become  obsolete. 

In  this  vast  and  growing  republic,  the  channels  of  enterprise  are 
innumerable.  No  one,  w4io  possesses  health,  and  is  not  too  indo- 
lent to  seek  employment,  need  long  be  destitute  of  it.  If  he  can- 
not find  business  exactly  suited  to  his  taste,  let  him  shoulder  an 
axe,  a  hoe,  or  a  shovel.  Better  dig,  fifty  to  one, — yes,  dig  clams  by 
moonlight  for  a  living,  than  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  While 
industriously  employed,  if  he  possesses  talent,  and  enterprise,  they 
will  be  discovered.  There  is  not  a  young  man  in  the  land,  who  is 
not  observed  by  many,  whose  influence  may  essentially  contribute 
to  his  advancement.  Though  his  position  be  now  obscure,  if  he 
exhibits  capacity  and  moral  worth,  patronage,  of  the  right  sort, 
will  soon  come  to  him.  He  will  be  sought  out,  and  invited  to  fill 
a  more  responsible  station. 

William  Gifford.  a  distinguished  critic  and  poet,  and  for  many 
years  the  able  and  popular  editor  of  the  English  (Quarterly  Review, 
was  originally  a  ship  boy  in  a  coaster,  and  was  taken  from  thence 
to  be  apprenticed  to  a  shoe-maker.  He  was  found  to  possess  talent 
and  was  promoted.  He  died  in  1826,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  men  of  his  age. 

Roger  Sherman  was  born  in  obscurity,  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages only  of  a  common  school  education.  His  early  life  was 
spent  in  the  humble  occupation  of  a  shoe-maker.  He^  resolved  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  profession  of  law.  Relying  on  his  own  un- 
aided energies,  he  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and 
statesmen  of  his  time.  The  friend  and  companion  of  Washington, 
Franklin  and  Jefferson,  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most 
ilkiytrious  of  that  immortal  band  of  heroes  and  patriots,  who 
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,5chieved  our  independence,  and  laid  the  foundation  jf  our  repub- 
lican liberties  and  free  institutions.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  cele- 
brated Congress  of  178^,  and  held  a  seat  in  that  body  for  nineteen 
year^.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  living  in  a  neighboring  city  a  young  lawyer  of  exten- 
sive legal  knowledge,  highly  respected  by  the  profession,  and  fast 
rising  to  eminence.  In  1828,  that  young  man,  then  a  poor  boy — 
without  friends  and  utterly  destitute,  came  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  and  requested  the  privilege  of  reciting  to  him  in  English 
and  Latin  Grammar.  His  appearance  was  not  promising,  and  for 
a  time  his  progress  was  slow.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining a  liberal  education  at  one  of  our  colleges.  To  most  of  his 
acquaintance  the  idea  seemed  perfectly  chimerical.  As  his  teacher 
had  struggled  through  many  obstacles  in  obtaining  his  own 
education,  and  knew  the  power  of  kind  words,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  and  his  pleasure  to  encourage  him.  He  paid  his  board  by 
sawing  wood,  weeding  gardens,  and  other  similar  employment,  as 
he  could  find  opportunity.  But  this  occupied  much  of  the  time  he 
wished  to  devote  to  his  studies.  In  the  harbor  of  the  town  there 
was  a  light  house,  standing  about  the  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  connected  with  the  land  by  a  long  pier.  It  was  a  deso- 
late place,  and  utterly  unfitted  for  human  habitation.  The  young 
man  obtained  permission  of  the  keeper,  to  take  up  his  lodgings 
there.  By  much  industry,  he  saved  money  enough  to  purchase  a 
barrel  of  injured  flour.  This  he  hired  a  baker  to  make  into  hard 
bread.  He  took  his  bread  to  the  light  house,  and  there  lived  for 
months,  devoting  himself  with  unremitting  diligence  to  his  studies. 
At  length  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  literary  retreat.  But  he  struggled  on  till  he  entered  college. — 
He  w^ent  through  the  entire  course  of  four  years,  and  graduated, 
one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  class.  Having  completed  his  literary 
course,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  is  now  enjoying  a 
wide  and  lucrative  practice,  and  is  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
influential  men  of  his  profession. 

In street,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  there  is  a  commercial 

house,  of  high  standing,  and  widely  known  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  In  1836,  the  senior  partner  of  that  house  was  a  sabbath 
school  teacher,  in  a  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city,  of  which  the 
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writer  had  the  pastoral  charge,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  extensive 
and  influential  house  of  Messrs.  T.  &  Co.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  good  business  talents,  correct  habits,  and  great  moral  worth. — 
About  the  time  his  apprenticeship  expired,  he  was  met  by  a  wealthy 
retired  merchant,  who  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  go  into  business 
for  himself?  He  said  he  did,  but  had  no  capital.  He  offered  to 
invest  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  five  years,  the  young  man 
to  take  charge  of  the  business,  and  he  to  remain  a  silent  partner. 
The  offer  was  a  generous  one,  and  it  was  accepted.  At  the  end 
of  the  time,  he  returned  the  capital,  not  having  farther  need  of  it. 
That  young  man  is  now  the  head  of  one  of  the  heaviest,  most 
respected  and  influential  houses  in  New- York. 

Had  this  young  man  been  other  than  he  was — had  he  possessed 
an  infirm  character,  and  been  wanting  in  self-reliance,  the  influ- 
ence of  all  his  friends  could  not  have  given  him  his  first  vantage- 
ground,  nor  would  his  subsequent  course  have  raised  him  to  the 
high  and  enviable  position  he  now  occupies. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  a  want  of  gallantry,  if  1 
allude  briefly  to  a  class  of  fashionables,  who  are  getting  to  be 
quite  numerous  in  our  country.  They  belong  exclusively  neither 
to  our  wealthy  families,  nor  to  those  in  more  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  scattered  through  our  towns  and  vil- 
lages, among  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  class  to  whom  I  refer, 
esteem  labor  quite  too  vulgar  for  beings  so  refined  and  delicate  as 
themselves.  They  are  fashionable  ladies,  and  have  been  fashion- 
ably educated.  They  have  acquired,  at  some  boarding  school,  a 
smattering  of  French,  and  music,  of  painting,  and  drawing — have 
read  a  little  history,  and  have  ''gone  through"  with  chemistry  and 
algebra.  They  have  left  school,  having  "completed  theia*  educa- 
tion." With  the  fashionable  accomplishments  of  the  day,  they  are 
familiar,  but  have  yet  to  take  their  first  lesson  in  the  home  duties 
and  household  responsibilities,  over  which  nature  designed  woman 
to  be  the  presiding  genius,  and  where  the  graces  of  her  character 
are  seen  and  felt,  in  their  most  attractive  forms.  They  are  familiar 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet  and  the  boudo^r,  but  of  the  myste- 
ries of  housewifery,  they  are  profoundly  and  willingly  ignorant. — 
They  are  able,  perhaps,  to  work  a  little  lace,  or  worsted,  but  to 
make  a  dress,  or  even  to  mend  one,  is  decidedly  vulgar,  and  is  an 
employment  for  which  they  have  no  taste,  and  no  ability. 
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For  what  are  these  accomplished  young  ladies  fitted  ?  For  any 
of  the  sober  duties,  and  high  responsibilities  of  life?  Not  one. — 
They  may  help  to  adorn  a  drawing  room  at  an  evening  party — 
the}'^  may  be  qualified  to  figure  in  the  circles  of  folly  and  dissipa- 
tion, but  for  nothing  else.  They  can  gossip  and  flirt — talk  of  love 
and  romance,  to  the  "exquisites"  of  the  other  sex,  but  to  a  young 
man  of  solid  acquirements,  and  moral  worth,  they  cannot  furnish 
even  an  hour's  rational  entertainment. 

What  shall  be  done  with  these  refined  and  fashionable  young 
ladies  ?  Delicate  and  ethereal  though  they  may  be,  and  beautiful 
withal,  they  cannot  live  on  air.  They  are  rather  expensive  orna- 
ments for  the  dwellings  of  our  wealthier  classes.  But  the  parents 
of  many  of  them  are  in  moderate  circumstances.  They  have 
expended  all  they  can  spare,  and  in  many  cases  much  more  than 
duty  to  their  creditors  would  warrant,  on  their  education  ;  and 
are  poorly  able  to  support  them  in  idleness.  And  where  it  is 
otherwise — where  their  parents  are  now  rich,  the  next  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  or  the  next  wind  of  adversity  which  sweeps  over 
our  commercial  or  manufacturing  towns,  may  lay  their  embank- 
ments of  golden  dust  level  with  the  earth.  What  then  will  they 
do  with  their  accomplished  daughters  ?  Give  them  in  marriage  ? 
What  young  man  of  common  sense  and  common  discretion  would 
become  the  suitor  for  the  hand  of  a  young  lady,  though  fair  as  an 
angel,  who  possesses  no  qualifications  to  preside  with  dignity  over 
the  home  he  may  furnish  her,  and  no  qualities  of  heart  or  mind 
to  render  her  a  suitable  companion  for  his  leisure  hours?  He  who 
would  wed  such  an  one,  must  be  moon  struck — or  act  under  the 
influence  of  poetic  frenzy,  designing 

"  To  give  to  airy  nothing, 


A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

In  sober  earnest,  what  is  to  become  of  th«  fashionable  belles  who 
have  come  and  are  coming  from  our  popular  boarding  schools  ? — 
Ignorant  of,  and  disinclined  to  the  duties  which  appropriately  be- 
long to  the  sphere  of  woman — are  they  fit  to  be  the  educators  of 
the  future  supporters  and  defenders  of  our  free  republican  institu- 
tions? When  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  as  many  of  them 
will  be,  sooner  or  later,  to  provide  for  themselves,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  them  ?     Will  they  devote  themselves  to  the  useful  and 
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honorable  avocation  of  teachers  ?  Qf  no  one  branch  of  study 
have  they  sufficient  knowledge  to  succeed,  as  teachers.  And  if 
they  had,  they  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  coming  down  to  the 
drudgery  of  teaching  !  Labor  of  all  kinds,  they  consider  degra- 
ding to  ladies  so  refined,  and  fashionably  educated  as  they  have 
been.  Self-reliance  is  an  attribute  of  character  of  which  they 
never  dreamed,  as  applicable  to  themselves.  The  idea  of  earning 
their  own  bread — of  sustaining  themselves  by  any  industrial  pur- 
suit, never  entered  their  minds.  It  is  abhorrent  to  all  their  notions 
of  female  delicacy  and  refinement.  They  must  find  a  home  in 
the  house  of  some  relative,  or  friend  ;  and  there,  like  hundreds  of 
others,  they  will  remain,  a  burden  and  tax  on  those  whose  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  forbid  their  turning  them  out  of  doors.  Oh, 
if  these  fashionable  beauties  could 

"  See  themselves  as  oihsrs  see  them," 

they  would  blush  a  deeper  crimson  than  they  now  would,  to  be 
caught  in  dishabille,  by  some  gay  gallant,  w^ielding  a  broom,  or 
plying  the  needle  of  the  seamstress. 

Let  me  whisper  a  word  in  the  ear  of  these  mistaken  and  mis- 
guided young  ladies,  often  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

There  is  not  a  young  man  living,  whose  opinion  is  worth  hav- 
ing, and  who  is  worthy  to  become  the  husband  of  an  intelligent 
and  virtuous  woman,  who  would  not  esteem  them  more  highly,  if 
they  would  refuse  the  support,  however  generously  offered,  which 
comes  from  the  hand  of  charity.  I  say  charity — for  disguise  it  as 
they  may,  that  support  which  comes  without  an  honorable  equiv- 
alent, is  charity,  and  nothing  else.  The  young  woman  who,  if 
circumstances  require  it,  has  the  independence  and  self-respect  to 
rely  on  her  own  efforts  for  support,  though  by  so  doing  she  is 
obliged  to  learn  a  trade,  or  enter  the  walls  of  a  factory,  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all  honorable  and  high-minded  men.  Female 
excellence,  though  in  humble  life,  moving  in  its  appropriate  sphere, 
relying  not  on  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  friends,  but  upon 
the  inherent  qualities  of  womanly  dignity  and  virtue,  and  her 
own  efforts  for  support,  may  challenge  the  homage  of  the  world. 
The  time  has  gone  by,  when  the  helplessness  and  dependence  of 
woman  constituted  her  strongest  claim  to  the  admiration  of  the 
other  sex.     It  is  now  felt  that  she  may,  and  was  designed  to  b^ 
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an  efficient  actor  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  and  may  take  an  hon- 
orable part  in  the  mighty  struggles  and  brilliant  achievements  of 
mind,  without  sacrificing  a  particle  of  female  delicacy,  or  arroga- 
ting the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  man. 

Self-reliance  is  essential  to  eminence  in  any  profession,  and  the 
successful  prosecution  of  any  important  enterprise. 

The  path  to  excellence  is  so  obstructed  and  environed  with 
difficulties,  that  none  but  a  resolute  and  self-reliant  spirit  can  pass 
over,  or  remove  them. 

The  man  who  has  no  confidence  in  himself  will  never  be  able 
to  decide  what  course  he  had  better  pursue.  He  will  ever  be  hes- 
itating between  different  and  opposite  determinations,  anxiously 
enquiring  how  to  act.  At  one  time,  he  thinks  the  plan  now^  before 
him  is  feasible  and  full  of  promise,  and  he  is  resolved  soon  to  enter 
upon  it.  He  will  deliberate.  To-morrow  he  is  perplexed  with 
doubts.  He  sees  difficulties  which  did  not  occur  to  him  before,  and 
he  dare  not  go  forward.  Thus,  day  after  day  is  wasted,  and  his 
mind  is  held  in  anxious  suspense  till  the  golden  opportunity  has 
gone  by.  But  should  he  come  to  a  determination,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  he  w'ill  carry  it  into  execution.  He  is  the  creature  of 
circumstances.  He  does  not  belong  to  himself  Some  unforeseen 
cause,  trivial  it  may  be  in  itself,  arrests  him,  and  against  the  dic- 
tates of  his  understanding,  and  the  force  of  his  will,  he  is  borne 
away,  and  his  determination  frustrated  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Destitute  of  self-reliance,  his  opinions  and  determinations  depend 
very  much  on  the  opinions  of  others.  As  the  persons  with  whom 
he  converses  are  so  various,  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  his  pur- 
poses to-day  will  be  his  purposes  to  morrow.  You  may  leave  liim 
to-night,  fully  resolved  upon  a  course  of  action.  After  parting 
with  you,  he  falls  in  with  a  person  of  opposite  views  and  senti- 
ments, whoso  character  is  much  stronger  than  his  own,  and  his 
resolution,  though  apparently  as  firm  as  a  rock,  melts  away  and 
dissolves  into  thin  air. 

Such  a  man  can  never  excel  in  any  thing.  The  staff  of  accom- 
plishment will  never  be  found  in  his  hands.  If  circumstances 
should  so  combine  as  to  compel  him  to  enter  upon  some  noble  en- 
terprise, he  will  not  have  firmness  and  courage  enough  to  carry  it 
into  successful  achievement.  The  course  of  events  will  inevitably 
throw  obstacles  in  his  way.     As  these  events  occur  in  an  order 
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not  to  be  foreseen  or  prevented,  he  must  accommodate  his  course 
of  conduct  to  the  events.  But  he  has  no  reliance  upon  himself, 
consequently,  no  firmness,  no  courage,  no  strength.'  He  either 
abandons  his  purpose,  or  it  is  made  subservient  to  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  his  enterprise  proves  an  entire  failure.  Another 
man,  having  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  and  ability  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  would  have  made  the  unexpected  and  dis- 
astrous events  serve  his  design,  or  would  have  accomplished  it  in 
defiance  of  them.  Having  formed  his  purpose  and  fixed  his  plan 
of  action,  he  would  have  entered  upon  it  with  an  unconquerable 
energy,  which  would  have  left  none,  who  knew  him,  to  doubt  of 
its  ultimate  execution. 

Whatever  may  be  the  enterprise  in  which  such  a  man  embarks, 
he  will  summon  to  its  prosecution  the  utmost  powers  of  his  mind. 
In  all  his  movements  there  will  be  an  energy  and  constancy 
highly  favorable  to  success.  As  he  advances  in  his  course  his  en- 
thusiasm gathers  strength — the  power  of  habit  is  added  to  his 
original  energy,  and  his  determination  becomes  invincible.  There 
is  in  all  his  doings  an  "untameable  efficacy  of  soul,"  an  ardor,  a 
passion,  w^hich  as  he  advances,  sweeps  away  all  opposing  obstacles, 
and  makes  seeming  impossibilities  light  and  trivial  objections. 

Such  a  man  can  hardly  fail  of  success.  He  will  be  exempt 
from  many  of  the  perplexities  which  annoy  the  weak  and  irreso- 
lute mind.  With  a  spirit  so  resolute  and  decisive,  few  will  feel 
disposed  to  interfere.  The  energy  with  which  he  acts,  will  com- 
mand the  respect,  and  often  the  co-operation,  of  other  minds,  and 
fix  on  all  the  conviction,  that  whether  right  or  wrong,  his  designs 
will  be  accomplished.  By  the  very  force  of  his  character  he  will 
become  a  centre  of  influence,  and  will  constrain  all  events  and 
all  circumstances  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses. Few,  it  is  said,  have  accomphshed  more  than  they  intended 
and  expected  to  accomplish,  and  few,  I  may  add,  who  have  pos- 
sessed self-reliance,  and  have  formed  their  plans  under  the  dic- 
tates of  an  enlightened  understanding,  have  failed  to  accomplish 
what  they  were  determined  they  would  accomplish. 

Self-reliance  is  essential  to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 
virtuous  character.  Without  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  and 
reliance  upon  his  ability  to  act  according  to  the  convictions  of  his 
understanding  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  no  man  can  tell 
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vhat  he  may  be  at  any  future  period  of  his  life.  He  will  never 
icquire,  or  if  he  acquires  he  will  never  maintain,  any  stable  and 
iistinctive  qualities.  He  will  always  act  in  subjection  to  the 
stronger  characters  under  whose  influence  he  may  chance  to  fall, 
[f  these  characters  are  virtuous,  they  may  impart  to  his  will  and 
conduct  a  virtuous  aim.  If  his  guides  are  vicious,  his  character 
will  soon  take  their  coloring,  and  he  will  walk  in  their  steps. 
"He  will  gain  nothing ;  or  if  he  do,  he  will  not  have  strength 
of  character  enough  to  keep  it.  Every  passing  occurrence,  every 
externalicy,  every  poor  circumstance  of  hfe,  every  vicious  element 
of  humanity  will  fasten  on  him  and  stamp  its  image  upon  him, 
and  fashion  him  for  the  time  being.  He  will  take  its  impression 
passively  and  mechanically,  as  it  were — he  will  be  the  sport  of 
every  wind  of  doctrine — a  wretched  slave  of  every  sinful  influence. 


SONNET. 

TO  MRS.  L.   H.   SIGOURNEY,  ON   RECEIVING   FROM  IIER  A  BOUQUET. 
BT     MRS.     E.     C.KINNEY. 

If  Nature's  sweetest  poetry  be  flowers — 

Those  fair  embodiments  of  thought  divine — 
'Twas  meet  thai  Nature's  Poet  should  design 

A  gift  like  this  from  Flora's  scented  bowers, 

Where  poets  dream  away  delicious  hours : 

Sure  none  save  thee  such  nosegay  could  entwine, 

And,  while  its  beauty  quickens  fancy's  powers. 
Each  blushing  floweret  seems  to  me  a  line 

Of  some  harmonious  lay,  from  thy  rich  muse, 
To  which  pure  friendship  sentiment  doth  lend — 

Imagination  give  her  rainbow  hues 

And  warm  Affection  her  embalming  dews  : 
Thus,  a  whole  poem  is  thy  boon,  kind  friend. 
Where  Art  and  Nature  in  sweet  concord  blend. 


THE    WIDOW    TO   THE   BRIDE. 


BY    MARY   N.    MEIGS. 


I  saw  ihee  wedded,  lady, 

At  the  altar's  holy  s'ide, 
As  with  roses  'mid  thy  shining  hair 

Thou  stood'st  a  happy  bride. 
The  soft  light  o'er  that  joyous  band, 

A  tender  radiance  shed, 
While  priestly  word,  and  marriage  ring, 

Proclaimed  thee  duly  wed. 

I  saw  thee  wedded,  lad}', 

With  the  love-light  on  thy  brow, 
And  I  caught  thy  low-breathed  whisper 

Of  the  holy  marriage  vow, 
And  by  the  qniclc  pulsation 

In  my  bosom's  inmost  core, 
I  knew  ihy  heart  was  throbbing, 

As  it  ne'er  had  throbbed  before. 

I  saw  thee  wedded,  lady, 

And  my  thoughts  went  roving  back 
To  a  bridal  day,  which  long  ago, 

Illumed  life's  sunny  track. 
When,  like  thyself,  I  vowed  to  love 

Through  weal  and  wo  for  life, 
And  with  ihe  golden  circlet,  claimed 

That  sweetest  name,  of  wife. 

Oh  !  marvel  not,  if,  'mid  the  smiles 

That  graced  thy  nuptial  hour. 
Mine  eyes  were  wet  with  burning  tears 

Which  fell  like  summer  shower: 
It  was  not  envy  of  thy  lot, 

IVor  sorrow  at  thy  bliss  ; 
I  would  not  that  thy  cup  of  joy 

Oyie  shining  drop  should  miss. 

But  oh  !  'twas  memory,  memory's  power 

Which  thus  my  spirit  bowed,  * 

I  knell  again  as  once  I  knelt, 

And  vowed  as  once  I  vowed. 
Methought  I  stood  as  thou  did'st  stand, 

The  loved  one  at  my  side- 
Then  looked  upon  my  darkened  robes, 

The  widowed,  not  the  bride ! 

Yet,  lady,  though  my  heart  was  sad. 

As  sad  it  oft  must  be. 
Heaven's  best  and  holiest  benison, 

'Twould  still  call  down  on  thee; 
Joy  _fo  the  bride  !     Love's  brightest  wreath 

For  thee  may  true  love  twine, 
And  be  thy  wedded  life  as  blest,  ' 

And  oh  !  less  brief,  than  mine. 
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BY    MRS.     S.    T.     M  A  R  T  y  N. 

NO.     II. —  THE     TWO     aUEENS. 

CHAPTER   I — THE   WIFE    OF   DAVID. 

'*  How  beautiful  is  modesty !  it  winneth  upon  all  beholders, 
But  a  matron's  modesty  is  dignified— she  blusheth  not,  neither  is  she  bold — 
Affect  not  to  despise  beauty — no  one  is  free  from  its  dominion, 
But  regard  it  not  as  a  pearl  of  price  ;  it  is  fleeting  as  the  bow  in  the  clouds. 
Of  the  character  be  gentle,  it  often  hath  its  index  in  the  countenance, 
And  the  soft  smile  of  a  loving  face  is  better  than  splendor  fading  quickly." 

Morning  had  broken  on  tlie  wilderness  of  Maon,  gilding  the 
summits  of  Carmel  and  Tabor  with  a  flood  of  glory,  and  bathing 
in  rosy  light  the  white  tents  and  streaming  banners  of  a  military 
encampment  which  covered  the  rising  ground,  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  distant  city.  The  stillness  that  reigned  around,  varied 
only  by  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinel,  and  the  monotonous 
cry  of  the  jackal,  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  the  sound  of  earnest  voices,  as  one  by  one,  the  leaders 
of  the  host  came  forth  from  their  tents,  with  countenances  on 
which  stern  determination  was  struggling  with  anxiety  and  care. 
They  looked  often  and  earnestly  at  the  central  pavilion  from 
which  the  flag  of  their  chief  was  flying,  and  gladness  shone  in 
every  eye,  when  at  last,  a  man  of  noble  mien  and  commanding 
presence,  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood,  was  seen  to  issue  from 
the  guarded  enclosure. 

"  The  blessing  of  Israel's  God  be  upon  you,  my  friends,"  was 
his  salutation  on  approaching  the  group — "  has  aught  been  heard 
of  the  expected  supplies  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,"  said  a  dark  browed  Gileadite,  whose  face 
was  seamed  with  scars — "  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  the  discontent 
of  the  people  cannot  much  longer  be  restrained.  It  is  enough  to 
be  driven  from  one  hiding  place  to  another,  like  foxes  to  their 
holes,  without  having  the  pangs  of  hunger  added  to  our  other 
privations." 
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"Do  I  not  share  these  sufferings,  Eliezer?"  mildly  replied 
chief — "  yet  who  has  heard  me  complain  ?  But  something  must 
be  done  for  the  reUef  of  the  men,  and  fortunately,  Nabal  the  son 
of  Caleb,  is  now  shearing  his  sheep  in  Carmel,  with  the  customary 
festivities.  The  man  has  vast  possessions  in  Maon  and  Carmel, 
and  as  ye  know,  is  indebted  to  us  for  the  preservation  of  his  flock? 
and  his  shepherds  from  the  Arabian  bands,  when  we  were  en- 
camped near  them  in  Jeshimon.  Therefore,  Jehiel,  do  thou  take 
nine  of  the  young  men  with  thee,  and  greet  Nabal  in  my  name. 
and  say  to  him  that  liveth  in  ease  and  prosperity — "  Peace  be  to 
thee,  and  peace  to  thine  house,  and  peace  unto  all  that  thou  hast. 
And  now  I  have  heard  that  thou  hast  shearers  ;  now  thy  shep- 
herds which  were  with  us,  we  hurt  them  not,  neither  was  there 
aught  missing  unto  them,  all  the  while  they  were  in  Carmel.— 
Wherefore  let  the  young  men  find  favor  in  thy  sight,  for  we  come 
in  a  good  day ;  give  I  pray  thee  whatsoever  cometh  to  thy  hand 
to  thy  servants  and  to  thy  son  David." 

As  David  turned  away  from  his  companions  after  giving  these 
directions,  (for  it  was  the  persecuted  and  fugitive  conqueror  of 
Goliath,  whom  we  have  introduced  to  our  readers,)  his  heart  waf 
strangely  oppressed,  and,  murmurs  at  the  wretchedness  of  his  lot, 
rose  involuntarily  to  his  lips.  His  aged  parents  were  exiles  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  dependent  on  the  charity  of  a  heathen  king — him- 
self a  hunted  and  proscribed  wanderer,  hiding  in  caves  and  dens 
of  the  earth,  in  the  very  land  which  his  valor  had  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.  These  were  bitter  reflections,  but  in 
the  midst  of  them  all.  he  remembered  the  scene  at  Bethlehem 
when  the  venerable  Samuel  had  anointed  him  in  the  presence  of 
^his  brethren,  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  he  should  be  king  of 
Israel,  and  with  unshaken  confidence  in  the  faithfulness  of  God, 
he  gathered  strength  and  comfort  from  the  recollection. 

"  Clouds  and  darkness  may  be  round  the  Most  High,"  he  said 
to  himself  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  apartment — "but  justice  and 
judgment  are  still  the  habitation  of  his  throne.  God  is  my  refuge 
and  rock  of  defence — I  will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid  what  man 
can  do  unto  me." 

It  was  now  midday,  and  the  messengers  had  not  yet  returned 
from  Carmel.  Expectation  was  at  its  height,  and  already  in 
imagination,  the  lowing  of  the  flocks  was  heard,  when  in  the  dis- 
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tancc,  the  young  men  were  seen  approaciiin^,  with  the  slow  and 
lano-uid  step  of  those  who  feel  themselves  the  bearers  of  unwel- 
come tidings.     Their  story  was  soon  told. 

They  had  seen,  and  spoken  with  the  great  man  of  Maon,  had 
informed  him  of  their  former  services  and  present  wants,  and 
respectfully  asked  a  small  pittance  from  his  fulness,  to  supply  their 
immediate  necessities.  In  reply,  they  had  received  only  railing 
and  abuse — had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  their 
leader  stigmatized  as  a  runaway  servant,  with  whom  no  measures 
were  to  be  kept.  In  a  word,  they  had  returned,  not  only  empty 
handed,  but  loaded  with  insults  and  reproaches  by  the  man  who 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  property  to  their  care  and  bravery. 

Wrath  had  been  gathering  on  every  face,  as  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeded, and  at  its  close,  the  storm  burst  forth  in  one  general  whirl- 
wind of  threats  and  execrations.  The  men  demanded  to  be 
instantly  led  against  the  wretch  who  had  so  outraged  humanity^ 
and  David,  borne  away  by  the  first  blind  impulse  of  passion,  will- 
ingly gave  the  word  for  a  war  of  extermination.  Another  hour, 
and  his  fair  fame  would  have  been  sullied  forever,  but  at  the 
moment  when  the  order  to  march  had  been  given,  the  attention 
of  all  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  train  of  asses,  loaded 
with  provisions,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  a  single  female, 
who  on  reaching  the  encampment,  dismounted  and  came  forward 
alone.  It  was  easy  to  recognize  the  leader  of  the  troop,  by  that 
fair  and  ruddy  countenance  which  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
land,  and  throwing  back  her  veil,  the  stranger  knelt  gracefully  at 
his  feet,  and  intreated  to  be  heard.  Fierceness  was  in  every  eye 
now  bent  upon  her,  and  vengeance  on  every  lip,  but  the  heroic 
Abigail  felt  no  fear.  Calm  and  collected  as  though  she  had  been 
receiving  David  as  an  honored  guest  in  her  own  princely  home  at 
Maon,  she  made  the  customary  obeisance,  and  proffered  her  peti- 
tion. The  beauty  on  which  the  hero  of  Israel  gazed,  far  exceeded 
even  the  visions  of  loveliness  that  had  sometimes  blessed  his 
dreams,  but  more  captivating  still  than  that  beauty,  was  the  ingen- 
uous modesty,  and  womanly  dignity,  so  sweetly  blended  with 
respectful  reverence  in  the  wife  of  Nabal.  With  a  skill  and  tact, 
seldom  equalled,  and  never  excelled,  Abigail  deprecated  the  just 
resentment  of  David,  by  frankly  confessing  the  wrong  he  had  sus- 
^^ined,  and  passing  hghtly  over  his  meditated  purpose  of  revenge, 
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congratulated   him  on  having  been   turned   aside  from  it,  as  oi 
who  was  under  the  special  care  of  Jehovah,  who  would  himself 
avenge  him  of  his  enemies. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Abigail  speaks  of  her  husband,  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  hers  was  one  of  those  unhallowed  unions 
styled  marriages  "  de  convenance,^^  in  which  youth  and  beauty  on 
one  side,  are  sold  to  churlishness  and  decrepitude  on  the  other,  for 
a  fancied  pecuniary  equivalent. 

"  Let  not  my  lord,"  she  says,  "  regard  this  man  of  Belial  even 
Nabal,  for  as  his  name  is,  so  is  he  ;  Nabal  is  his  name  and  folly  is 
with  him.  but  I  thine  handmaid  saw  not  the  young  men  of  my 
lord  whom  thou  didst  send.  I  pray  thee,  forgive  the  trespass  of 
thine  handmaid,  for  the  Lord  will  certainly  make  my  lord  a  sure 
house,  because  my  lord  fighteth  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  and  evil 
hath  not  been  found  in  thee  all  thy  days.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  the  Lord  shall  have  done  to  my  lord  according  to  all 
the  good  that  he  hath  spoken  concerning  thee,  and  shall  have 
appointed  thee  ruler  over  Israel ;  that  this  shall  be  no  grief  unto 
thee,  nor  oflfence  of  heart  unto  my  lord,  either  that  thou  hast  shed 
blood  causeless,  or  that  my  lord  avenged  himself — but  when  the 
Lord  shall  have  avenged  my  lord,  then  remember  thine  handmaid.** 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  Abigail  did  not  sue  in  vain  for 
pardon  and  reconciliation.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  the  pleader, 
the  eloquence  of  her  looks  and  tones,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  words, 
made  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  youthful  hero,  who  could 
hardly  find  language  strong  enough  to  express  his  fervent  grati- 
tude for  her  timely  interposition.  The  supplies  she  had  brought 
were  distributed  through  the  camp,  and  the  fair  visitant  departed, 
followed  by  the  blessings  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

It  was  night,  ere  the  wife  of  Nabal  reached  the  temporary 
abode  of  her  husband,  in  Carmel,  and  she  found  him  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  those  bacchanalian  orgies,  with  which  the  labors  of  the 
day  were  usually  closed  by  him,  during  the  season  of  sheep  shear- 
ing. She  therefore  said  nothing  to  him  of  her  journey  or  its 
6bject  that  night,  for  so  deeply  was  he  absorbed  in  revelry  and 
mirth,  that  he  had  missed  neither  Abigail,  nor  the  servants  who 
a-ccompanied  her,  nor  the  provisions  taken  to  the  camp  of  David. 
He  had  carefully  concealed  from  his  wife,  the  message  brought  by 
the  young  men,  w^ell  knowing  that  her  generous  nature  would 
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never  brook  the  injustice  of  his  reply.  One  of  his  servants,  how- 
ever, hearing  the  whole,  carried  the  news  to  his  mistress,  whose 
gentleness  and  liberality  had  so  often  made  atonement  for  the 
churlish  unkindness  of  her  husband.  By  her  promptness  and 
decision  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  she  had  redeemed  as  far  as 
possible,  the  honor  of  Nabal,  and  averted  the  evil  consequences 
that  threatened  his  house,  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  inconsiderable 

1  portion  of  his  hoarded  possessions. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  fumes  of  intoxication  were  par- 
tially evaporated,  and  the  miserable  man  was  capable  of  under- 
standing her,  Aoigail  related  to  him  the  events  of  the  previous  day, 
and  his  narrow  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  David  and  his  com- 
panions.    Nabal's  strength  was  weakened  and  his  nervous  system 

I  shattered,  by  constant  debauchery,  and  the  images  of  terror  thus 
presented  to  him,  together  with  his  avaricious  regrets  for  the  loss 
of  his  property,  threw  him  into  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  de- 
pression, which  in  a  few  days,  terminated  his  existence.  His  life 
had  been  that  of  a  fool,  and  he  died  as  a  fool  dieth — lamented  by 
none,  not  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  who  must  have  felt  her 
release  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  domestic  despotism,  to  be  a 
cause  of  thankfulness,  rather  than  sorrow. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  visit  of  Abigail  to 
the  camp,  and  the  death  of  Nabal,  David  had  often  remembered 
the  vision  of  beauty  that  then  greeted  his  sight,  and  always  with 
emotions  of  regret  at  the  fate  which  bound  one  so  good  and  lovely 
to  a  man  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  her  excellence. 
The  energy,  wisdom,  and  consummate  tact  she  evinced  in  the 
management  of  the  difficult  negotiation  undertaken  by  her,  deeply 
impressed  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  leader,  whose  estimate  of  female 
character,  influenced  by  his  connexion  with  the  daughters  of  Saul, 
had  hitherto  been  unfavorable  to  the  sex.  But  the  conduct  of 
Abigail  as  a  woman  and  a  wife  was  so  exemplary,  and  her  deport- 
ment so  full  of  feminine  sweetness  and  grace,  that  David  lost  no 
time,  on  receiving  news  of  the  death  of  Nabal,  in  demanding  the 
hand  of  the  young  and  richly  dowered  widow. 

Matrimonial  treaties  were  more  speedily  and  unceremoniously 
concluded  in  those  days  of  primitive  simplicity,  than  in  our  own 
times,  and  a  woman  like  Abigail  was  not  likely  to  detain  the  mes- 
sengers of  David  by  any  scruples  of  mistaken  dignity  or  affected 
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delicacy.     She  admired  the  person,  and  venerated  the  character 
'her  noble  suitor,  and  knowing  him  to  be  God's  selected  instrument 
for  the  accomplishment  of  great  designs,  she  esteemed  it  an  honor 
beyond  her  deserts,  to  be  the  chosen  of  his  heart,  even  in  that  hour- 
of  adversity  when  he  was  a  houseless,  homeless  wanderer  on  th^j 
face  of  the  earth.     With  a  humility,  doubly  graceful  when  we 
consider  the  relative  position  of  the  parties,  she  hasted  to  obey  thM 
summons  of  David  and  to  present  herself  before  him,  with  a  trairff 
of  attendants  suited  to  her  wealth  and  station,  and  generously  be 
stowed  upon  him  a  hand  and  heart,  of  more  priceless  worth,  tha 
the  crown  and  kingdom  which  awaited  his  possession. 

After  this  event,  we  hear  little  of  Abigail,  but  from  her  previous 
history,  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that  she  preserved  amid  th^ 
splendors  of  a  court,  and  as  the  consort  of  a  great  monarch,  th 
same  simplicity,  nobleness  and  piety  that  had  distinguished  th 
wife  of  Nabal.  Had  David,  the  king,  possessed  no  other  Jomesti 
friend  and  counsellor  than  the  wise  and  tender  Abigail — much  of 
the  wrong  and  misery  that  sully  the  annals  of  his  reign  would 
doubtless  have  been  avoided,  and  the  name  of  the  sweet  Psalmist 
of  Israsl,  might  have  gone  down  to  future  generations,  without  a 
cloud  to  dim  its  brightness. 

CHAP.     II . — T  HE     WIFE     OF     AHAB. 

"The  needful  complexity  of  beauty  claimeth  mind  and  soul, 
Though  many  coins  of  base  alloy  pass  current  for  the  true  ; 
And  albeit  fairness  in  the  creature  often  coexists  with  excellence. 
Yet  many  an  angel  shape  hath  been  tenanted  by  fiends," 

PROVERBIAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

It  was  a  festival  day  in  Samaria — mirth  and  feasting  were 
within  its  gorgeous  palaces,  and  through  the  long  and  crowded 
streets,  every  face  beamed  with  eager  and  joyous  expectation. — 
Flags  were  flying,  and  banners  streaming,  from  the  various  places 
of  public  resort,  while  about  the  triumphal  arches  thrown  at  inter- 
vals across  the  street,  groups  of  young  maidens,  in  holiday  dresses, 
were  collected,  waiting  to  strew  flowers  and  palm  branches  in  the 
path  of  the  brilliant  cortege  rapidly  approaching.  Even  old  age 
forgot  its  decrepitude,  and  gazed  with  childish  pleasure  on  the  pro- 
cession that  swept  proudly  by,  and  vanished  beneath  the  frowning 
portal  of  the  royal  palace,  but  not  until  the  multitude  had  enjoyed 
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I  glimpse  of  their  liege  lady,  and  with  one  voice  pronounced  her 
he  most  beautiful  princess  who  ever  wore  a  crown.  Splendidly 
ittired,  her  face  flushed  with  anticipated  triumph,  and  seated  on 
1  milk  white  Arabian,  whose  motions  she  controlled  apparently 
without  an  effort,  Jezebel  of  Zidon,  did  indeed  look  '-every  inch  a 
jueen,"  and  the  youthful  king  of  Israel  felt  as  he  gazed  on  his 
Deauteous  bride,  that  such  a  being  might  well  deem  herself  born 
to  command  and  others  to  obey. 

One  only,  amid  that  numerous  assemblage,  looked  with  sadness 
upon  the  gay  pageant,  as  his  prophetic  eye  foresaw  the  innumera- 
ble evils  which  this  unhallowed  aUiance  was  to  bring  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  Folding  his  mantle  about  him,  Elijah  the 
Tishbite  turned  away  with  a  troubled  brow,  and  a  heart  in  which 
affection  for  Ahab,  was  mingled  with  a  holy  jealousy  for  the  honor 
of  his  God. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  proud  princess,"  he  said,  "  in  yonder 
halls,  W' here  the  messengers  of  God  will  soon  be  unwonted  and 
unwelcome  guests.  Misguided  king  !  Thou  hasW  rejected  the 
counsel  of  God,  and  joined  thyself  to  idolators,  and  by  so  doing 
hast  sealed  thine  own  destruction  and  that  of  thy  race.  Alas,  my 
country  !  will  the  things  that  concern  thy  peace  never  be  made 
known  unto  thee  ?" 

As  he  passed  onward,  the  people  bent  reverently  before  Elijah, 
but  rapt  in  visions  of  the  fature,  he  saw  them  not,  and  when  he 
disappeared,  all  breathed  more  freely,  as  if  relieved  from  the  pres- 
sure of  an  external  conscience,  warning  of  danger  and  retribution. 
Months  passed  avvay,  and  the  worst  forebodings  of  the  prophet 
were  more  than  reahzed.  The  baleful  influence  of  the  heathen 
queen  was  felt  throughout  the  land.  Every  where,  in  groves,  on 
high  hills,  and  even  in  the  houses  of  the  people,  the  worship  of 
Baal  was  instituted,  and  thousands  flocked  to  the  unholy  rites, 
forgetful  of  their  ow'n  pure  faith  and  their  father's  God.  The  king 
led  the  way  in  this  apostacy,  and  the  nobles  and  elders  eagerly 
followed  his  example.  Idolatry  swept  through  the  land  like  a 
desolating  flood,  prostrating  the  altars  of  Jehovah  and  bearings 
away  on  its  turbid  bosom,  domestic  peace  and  public  confidence. 
###♦####» 

It  was  night,  but  the  palace  of  Ahab  shone  with  more  than  the 
radianpe  of  day,  and  w^ithin  its  walls  glittering  crowds  were  moT- 
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ing"  through  tapestried  chambers,  or  standing  beside  marble  foun 
tains,  where  the  cool  plash  of  falHng  water,  kept  time  with  the 
harmonious  strains  of  the  harp  and  psaltery,  and  the  low  sound  of 
voices  in  the  adjoining  apartments.  Suddenly,  a  movement  among 
the  gay  groups,  announced  the  approach  of  the  queen,  and  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  royal  consort,  Jezebel  of  Zidon,  entered  the 
jsaloon,  and  with  the  imperious  tread  of  a  Semiramis,  made  her 
way  amid  the  ranks  of  bending  courtiers,  while  a  low  murmur  of 
admiration  ran  through  the  splendid  circle.  In  truth,  Jezebel  was 
very  beautiful,  though  her  beauty  was  of  that  voluptuous  order 
which  appeals  to  the  senses  only.  Massive  braids  of  raven  hair 
bound  her  haughty  brow,  on  which  gleamed  a  circlet  of  precious 
stones,  each  jewel  of  which  was  worth  a  monarch's  ransom.  In 
the  proud  curve  of  her  lip,  and  the  impatient  sparkle  of  her  eye, 
might  be  seen  indications  of  those  fierce  and  untameable  passions 
which  made  the  wife  of  Ahab  terrible  to  her  enemies,  and  which 
gained  for  her,  entire  dominion  over  the  weaker  spirit  of  the  kingi' 
As  she  gazed  proudly  around,  her  quick  eye  caught  signs  of  dis^ 
turbance  at  the  entrance  of  the  saloon,  and  instantly  divining  the 
cause,  she  called  out  in  her  most  imperious  tones — "  Room  there^ 
for  the  priests  of  Baal!"  The  crowd  at  once  gaVe  way,  and  » 
band  of  men  in  long  white  robes,  with  fillets  of  linen  upon  their 
heads,  came  forward,  and  forming  themselves  into  a  semicircle, 
took  their  station  behind  the  queen.  'At  that  moment,  another 
individual  of  tall  and  majestic  presence,  with  a  mantle  wrapped 
closely  about  him,  which  partially  concealed  his  features,  walked 
slowly  up  the  long  hall,  nor  stopped  until  he  reached  the  footstool 
of  the  throne.  Then,  uncovering  his  face,  he  fixed  his  stern,  deep 
set  eyes  upon  the  king,  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  during  which 
he  seemed  to  read  the  soul  of  the  trembling  Ahab,  he  uttered  this 
fearful  denunciation — "  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before 
whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but 
according  to  my  word." 

He  ceased,  and  while  his  stirring  tones  still  echoed  through  the 
apartment,  without  the  customary  obeisance  or  one  look  on  either 
hand,  left  the  room  slowly  as  he  had  entered  it,  and  was  gone,  e 
the  awe-struck  courtiers  had  recovered  from  the  astonish  me 
caused  by  his  presence.  The  queen  was  the  first  to  bieak  thj 
oppressive  silence.     Lightnings  flashed  from  her  eye  as  she  loudl 
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exclaimed — "  Curses  on  the  dotard,  who  thus  dares,  under  the 
shallow  pretence  of  a  message  from  his  God,  to  beard  his  sover- 
eigns in  the  midst  of  their  court !  Methinks,  my  lords,"  glancing 
fiercely  around — "  that  is  but  lip  loyalty,  which  can  look  on  in 
silence,  and  tamely  brook  such  an  insult  to  an  anointed  king. — - 
But  he  shall  dearly  rue  his  insolence,  for  by  the  gods  of  my  father, 
his  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

Ahab  spoke  not,  but  the  troubled  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  visible  to  all,  and  not  even  the  smiles  and  blandishments  of 
the  queen  could  restore  his  composure.  One  by  one  the  courtiers 
stole  away  with  clouded  brow  and  altered  demeanor,  and  darkness 
settled  down  upon  the  palace  and  its  guilty  inmates. 

The  drought  predicted  by  Elijah  was  not  long  in  making  its 
appearance.  All  over  the  parched  land,  sterility  and  want  were 
written  in  ghastly  characters.  The  springs  and  streams  were  all 
dried  up,  and  the  withered  herbage  yielded  no  support  to  the  fam- 
ished flocks  and  herds.  One  universal  cry  for  bread,  went  up  from 
the  palace  and  the  cottage,  for  every  where  in  city  and  country 
the  dread  pressure  of  famine  was  equally  felt.  Jezebel,  who  attri- 
buted all  these  evils  to  the  influence  of  the  prophet,  raged  like  a 
honess  deprived  of  her  young,  and  as  Elijah  had  fled  from  her 
threatened  vengeance,  her  fury  was  vented  on  the  prophets  of  tha. 
Lord,  who  still  remained  in  Israel.  At  her  command,  and  by  her 
trained  satellites,  these  defenseless  men  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  and  not  one  would  have  escaped,  but  for  the  secret  interposi- 
tion of  Obadiah,  the  steward  of  the  palace,  who,  though  surrounded 
by  evil,  was  a  devoted  servant  of  the  true  God.  He  managed  to 
withdraw  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  from  the  city,  and  to  hide  them 
in  a  cave,  where  he  fed  them  from  his  own  stores,  until  the  storm 
of  persecution  ceased,  and  the  attention  of  the  queen  was  turned 
to  new  schemes  of  pleasure  or  ambition. 

The  drought  had  passed  by — a  rain  had  again  been  sent  upon 
the  land,  and  the  weak  Ahab  had  forgotten  the  chastisement,  and 
with  it  his  temporary  purposes  of  amendment.  Indeed,  with  such 
a,  counsellor  as  Jezebel,  always  at  his  side,  to  flatter  his  foibles, 
and  stimulate  his  evil  passions,  nothing  was  to  be  expected  of 
Ahab,  but  folly  and  crime.  If  he  hesitated  at  any  act  of  glaring 
injustice,  she  was  ever  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility,  and 
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carry  out  the  half-formed  design.  When  Naboth  of  Jezreel,  nobly 
refused  to  alienate  a  portion  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  at  the 
equest  of  Naboth,  who  coveted  it  for  a  vineyard,  the  cowardly 
King  sought  his  wife,  well  knowing  that  his  sad  countenance  would 
awaken  her  curiosity,  and  thus  force  him  to  confide  to  her  the 
cause  of  his  disquietude.  Without  one  moment  of  hesitation,  or 
one  emotion  of  pity,  the  cold  and  crafty  Jezebel  instantly  formed  a 
plan  to  gain  possession  of  the  desired  field.  She  sent  letters  to  her 
creatures  at  Jezreel,  bidding  them,  under  the  forms  of  a  mock  trial, 
to  accuse  Naboth  of  blasphemy  and  to  condemn  him  to  death. — 
There  seems  to  have  been  neither  law  nor  justice  in  the  land 
during  this  reign,  and  the  mandate  of  the  queen  was  unblushingly 
obeyed.  Naboth  was  stoned  to  death,  and  Ahab  took  triumphant 
possession  of  the  land  thus  barbarously  obtained. 

Jezebel  lived  niany  years  after  the  murder  of  Naboth,  and  at 
the  death  of  Ahab.  saw^ehoram  her  son,  elevated  to  the  throne. 
But  the  Divine  displeasure,  which  had  been  averted  for  a  season 
by  the  late  penitance  of  the  guilty  father,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
on  the  equally  guilty  son.  Jehu,  armed  with  a  commission  from 
the  Lord,  slew  .lehoram  as  he  was  riding  out  in  his  chariot  after  a 
severe  illness,  and  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  He  then 
went  forward  to  the  palace  where  the  queen  mother  lived  in  state, 
exerting  her  pernicious  influence  over  the  court  and  counsels  of 
her  son.  Though  now  past  middle  life,  she  still  possessed  the  re- 
mains of  that  beauty  once  so  celebrated,  and  learning  from  her 
attendants,  that  the  victorious  soldier  w  as  approaching  the  palace, 
Jezebel  dressed  herself  with  great  care,  concealing  by  paint,  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  throwing  a  magnificent  veil  over  her  head, 
she  stationed  herself  at  an  upper  window  to  await  his  arrival.-- 
There  was  no  burst  of  maternal  feeling — no  shrinking  of  womanly 
timidity  on  the  part  of  Jezebel — all  was  cold  and  selfish  calcula- 
tion. She  evidently  expected  to  impress  Jehu  either  with  terror 
or  admiration  by  the  splendor  of  her  appearance  as  she  boldly 
enquired — "  Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his  master  ?"  But  she 
had  evidently  miscalculated  her  own  attractions,  or  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  hardy  veteran,  whose  only  answer  was  a  signal  to  the 
personal  attendants  of  the  queen,  now  standing  at  her  side.  Gladly 
availing  them'^lves  of  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  her  hated  yoke, 
the  eunuchs  seized  their  mistress  and  threw  her  from  the  window 
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to  the  ground  in  the  sight  of  Jehu  and  his  companions.  There 
she  lay  for  hours — a  bloody  and  disfigured  carcase,  unnoticed  by 
all,  until  Jehu  in  consideration  of  her  royal  birth,  proposed  to  be- 
stow upon  her  a  decent  burial.  But  when  search  was  made  for 
the  corpse,  nothing  could  be  found  of  it  but  detached  portions  of 
what  had  once  been  a  human  body.  The  terrific  threat  of  Jeho- 
vah had  been  literally  fulfilled,  and  the  dogs  had  eaten  Jezebel  by 
the  portion  of  Jezreel,  scattering  the  remnants  of  her  flesh,  so  that 
none  could  say — "  this  is  Jezebel." 

Thus  perished  this  miserable  woman,  a  memorable  instance  of 
the  truth  of  the  inspired  assertion — "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
Brilliantly  endowed  by  nature,  raised  to  the  summit  of  human 
greatness,  and  united  to  one  who  seems  to  have  loved  her  with  his 
whole  heart,  Jezebel  might  have  been  blest  herself,  and  an  instru- 
ment of  ble.<sing  to  uncounted  thousands.  But  given  up  to  the 
dominion  of  her  own  vile  passions,  her  influence  as  a  wife  was  evil 
and  wholly  evil  continually,  and  she  is  held  up  to  imperishable 
infamy  by  the  sacred  historian  in  the  emphatic  words — "  There 
was  none  like  unto  Ahab — which  did  sell  himself  to  work  wicked- 
ness in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  whom  Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  up." 


"I   WAIT    FOR    THEE." 

BT    MRS.    S.     M.    CLARKE. 

DsAREST,  I  wait  for  thee, 

Far  o'er  death's  fearful  sea 
I  stand  upon  the  bright  immortal  shore — 

Now  lift  thine  eye  above, 

And  meet  my  glance  of  love — 
'Tis  thine,  and  thine  alone,  forever-more. 

Haste,  dearest  one,  to  me  ; 

Here  I  will  stay  for  thee. 

Angels  desire  to  know 

Why  are  my  feet  so  slow 
To  enter  the  eternal,  heavenly  walls, 

Where  friends  will  meet  me  there, 

Who  to  my  heart  are  dear, — 
At  the  great  banquet  in  my  Father's  halls; 

I  whisper,  quietly, 

That  I  am  waiting  thee. 
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They  tell  me  angels  wait, 

To  open  wide  the  gate 
Of  Heaven  to  thee — I  must  not  tarry  here ; 

That  heart  cannot  conceive, 

Nor  mortal  ear  believe, 
How  great  the  joys  of  Heaven  forever  are. 

I  answer — without  thee 

E'en  Heaven  would  joyless  be. 

Oh,  how  this  earthly  love 

My  soul  draws  from  above  ! 
But  'tis  not  earthly,  dear ,  it  then  had  perish'd 

With  all  the  hopes  and  fears 

Born  of  that  "  vale  of  tears;" 
And  not,  as  now,  in  Heaven,  be  fondly  cherish'd, 

A  holy  thing  by  me, 

While  I  am  waiting  thee. 

I  cannot  join  the  band, 

That  gaily,  hand  in  hand, 
Roam,  in  sweet  converse  o'er  the  plains  of  Heaven,- 

I  think  of  thee  alone — 

Light  of  thy  evening  gone — 
Of  thy  poor  heart  so  desolate  and  riven. 

Till  thou,  dear  one,  art  free, 

I  still  must  wait  for  thee. 

Oh  !  through  the  lucid  air. 

Most  beautifully  fair, 
A  glorious  mansion  radiantly  gleams  ! 

Reflects  each  lint  of  light 

In  hue  divinely  bright ! 
Of  purest  gems,  and  made  for  me,  it  seems  ;— 

The  angels  say  for  me  ; — 
*  But  I  must  wait  for  thee. 

•  At  intervals  I  hear 

In  notes  melodious,  clear. 
The  Heavenly  anihem  rise  and  die  away — 

Familiar  voices,  sweet. 

In  that  rich  music,  greet 
My  raptured  soul— but  here  I  love  to  stay, 

Though  dear  ones  beckon  me, — 

I  am  awaiting  thee. 

Dear  love,  I'm  fairer  now, 
Than  when  my  first  low  vow 

Was  pledged  to  thee,  in  early,  happy  youth- 
Far  in  th'  immortal  air 
The  form  becomes  more  fair. 

As  the  pure  soul  is  fill'd  with  Heavenly  truth. 
I  wait  with  joy  for  thee, 
Thy  youthful  bride  to  be, — 
Eternally. 


HOUSEHOLD  SKETCHES.— No.  Ill 

BY   MRS.   MARY   GRAHAM. 
MAY   BE    SO. 

"  Next  time  you  go  out,  you'll  buy  me  a  wagon,  won't  you, 
mother  ?"  said  my  little  boy  to  me  one  day. 

I  didn't  want  to  say  "  no,"  and  thus  destroy  his  happy  feelings ; 
and  I  was  not  prepared  to  say  "  yes  ;"  and  so  I  gave  the  evasive 
leply  so  ofteji  used  under  such  circumstances,  "  May  be  so,"  and 
which  was  meant  rather  as  a  negative  than  an  affirmative.  The 
child  was  satisfied  ;  for  he  gave  my  words  the  meaning  he  wished 
them  to  have.  In  a  little  while  after,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
Not  so  my  boy.  To  him  the  "  May  be  so"  was  "  yes,"  and  he  set 
his  heart,  confidently,  on  receiving  the  wagon  the  next  time  I 
should  go  out.  This  happened  on  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day. 
It  was  towards  evening  when  I  returned.  The  moment  I  rung 
the  bell  at  my  own  door,  I  heard  his  pattering  feet  and  gleeful 
voice  in  the  entry. 

"  Where's  my  wagon  ?"  said  he,  as  I  entered,  a  shade  of  disap- 
pointment falling  suddenly  upon  his  excited,  happy  face. 

"  What  wagon,  dear  ?"  I  asked. 

"  My  wagon.     The  wagon  you  promised  to  buy  me."      ^ 

"I  didn't  promise  to  buy  a  wagon,  my  son." 

"  Oh,  yes  you  did,  mother  !     You  promised  me  this  morning." 

Tears  were  already  in  his  eye,  and  his  face  wore  a  look  of  dis- 
tressing disappointment. 

•'  /promised  to  buy  you  a  wagon?  I  am  sure  I  remember  no- 
thing about  it,"  I  replied  confidently.  "  What  in  the  world  put 
that  into  your  head  ?" 

"  Did'nt  1  ask  you  ?"  said  the  child,  the  tears  now  overflowing 
his  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you  did  ask  me  something  about  a  wagon  ;  but 
I  didn't  promise  to  buy  you  one." 

"  Oh,  yes  you  did,  mother.     You  said  May  be  so." 

"  But  '  may  be  so'  doesn't  mean  yes." 
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At  this  the  little  fellow  uttered  a  distressing  cry.  His  heart  was 
almost  broken  by  disappointment.  He  had  interpreted  my  words  ac 
cording  to  his  own  wishes,  and  not  according  to  their  real  meaning 
Unprepared  for  an  occurrence  of  this  kind,  I  was  not  in  the  mood 
to  sympathize  with  my  child  fully.  To  be  met  thus,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  my  return  home,  disturbed  me. 

"I  didn't  promise  to  buy  you  a  wagon  ;  and  you  must  stop  cry- 
ing about  it,"  said  I,  seeing  that  he  had  given  way  to  his  feelings 
and  was  crying  in  a  loud  voice. 

But  he  cried  on.  I  went  up  stairs  to  lay  off  my  things,  and  he 
followed,  still  crying. 

"  You  nmst  hush  now,"  said  I, more  positively.     "I  cannot  per- 
mit this.     I  never  promised  to  buy  you  a  wagon." 
"  You  said  May  be  so,"  sobbed  the  child. 

"  May  be  so,  and  yes,  are  two  very  different  things.  If  I  had 
said  that  I  would  buy  you  a  wagon,  then  there  would  have  been 
some  reason  in  your  disappointment ;  but  I  said  no  such  thing." 

He  had  paused  to  listen  ;  but,  as  I  ceased  speaking,  his  crying 
was  renewed. 

"  You  must  stop  this  now.  There  is  no  use  in  it,  and  I  will  not 
have  it,"  said  I  resolutely. 

My  boy  choked  down  for  a  few  moments  at  this,  and  half  stifled 
his  grief;  but,  o'ermastering  him,  it  flowed  on  again  as  wildly  as 
ever.     I  felt  impatient. 

"  Stop  this  moment,  I  say  !"  And  I  took  hold  of  his  arm  firm! 
M}'  wi|l  is  strong,  and  when  a  little  excited,  it  often  leads  me  h 
yond  where  I  would  go  in  moments  of  reflection.  My  boy  knew 
this  by  experience.  By  my  manner  of  speaking  he  saw  that  I  was 
in  earnest,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  obey  me,  punishment  would  fol- 
low. So,  with  what  must  have  been  a  powerful  effort  for  one  so 
young,  he  stifled  the  utterance  of  his  grief.  But,  the  storm  withi 
raged  none  the  less  violently,  and  I  could  see  his  little  frame  quiv 
as  he  strove  to  repress  the  rising  sobs. 

Turning  away  from  me,  he  went  and  sat  down  on  a  low  seat  i 
a  corner  of  the  room.     I  saw  his  form  in  the  glass  as  I  stood  befo 
it  to  arrange  my  hair,  after  laying  aside  my  bonnet ;  and  for  tl 
first  time  my  feelings  were  touched.     There  was  an  abandonme 
in  his  whole  attitude  ;  an  air  of  grief  about  him  that  affected  i 
with  pity  and  tenderness. 
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"  Poor  child  !"  I  sighed.  "  His  heart  is  ahuost  broken.  I  ought 
to  have  said  yes  or  no ;  and  then  all  would  have  been  settled." 

"  Come,"  said  I,  after  a  few  moments,  reaching  my  hand  towards 
the  child — "  let  us  go  down  and  look  out  for  father.  He  will  be 
home  soon." 

1  spoke  kindly  and  cheerfully.  But  he  neither  moved,  looked 
up,  nor  gave  the  smallest  sign  that  he  heard  me. 

"  O,  well,"  said  I,  with  some  impatience  in  my  voice — "  it  doesn't 
matter  at  all.  If  you'd  rather  sit  there  than  come  down  into  the 
parlor  and  look  out  for  dear  father,  you  can  please  yourself." 

And  turning  away  as  I  spoke,  I  left  the  chamber,  and  went 
down  stairs.  Seating  myself  at  a  window,  I  looked  forth  and 
endeavored  to  feel  unconcerned  and  cheerful.  But,  this  was  be- 
yond my  power.  I  saw  nothinsr  but  the  form  of  my  grieving  child, 
and  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  sorrow  and  disappointment. 

"  Nancy,"  said  I  to  one  of  my  domestics,  who  happened  to  come 
into  the  parlor  to  ask  me  some  question,  "  I  wish  you  would  run 
down  to  the  toy  store  in  the  next  block,  and  buy  Neddy  a  wagon. 
His  heart  is  almost  broken  about  one." 

The  girl,  always  willing,  when  kindly  spoken  to,  ran  off  to  obey 
my  wishes,  and  in  a  little  while  came  back  with  the  article  wanted. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  go  up  into  my  room  and  tell  Neddy  that  Fve 
got  something  for  him.  Don't  nlention  the  wagon  ;  I  want  to 
take  him  by  surj^ise." 

Nancy  went  bounding  up  the  stairs,  and  I  placed  the  wagon  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  where  it  would  meet  the  child's  eves  on 
the  moment  of  his  entrance,  and  then  sat  down  to  await  his  com- 
ing and  enjoy  his  surprise  and  delight. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  a  minute,  I  heard  Nancy  coming  down 
slowly. 

"  Neddy's  asleep,"  said  she,  looking  in  at  the  door. 

"  Asleep  !"     1  felt  greatly  disappointed. 

"Yes,  ma'am.  He  was  on  the  floor  asleep.  I  took  him  up,  and 
laid  him  in  your  bed." 

"Then  he's  over  his  troubles,"  said  I,  attempting  to  find  a  relief 
for  my  feelings  in  this  utterance.     But  no  such  relief  came. 

Taking  the  wagon  in  my  hand,  I  went  up  to  the  chamber 
where  he  lay,  and  bent  over  him.  The  signs  of  grief  were  still 
upon  his  innocent  face,  and  every  now  and  then  a  faint  sigh   or 
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3ob  gave  evidence  that  even  sleep  had  not  yet  hushed,  entirely,  the 
storm  which  had  swept  over  him. 

"  Neddy  !''  I  spoke  to  him  in  a  voice  of  tenderness,  hoping  that 
Jiiy  words  might  reach  his  ear.  "Neddy,  dear,  I've  bought  you  a 
wagon." 

But  his  senses  were  locked.  Taking  him  up,  I  undressed  him, 
aad  then,  after  kissing  his  lips,  brow,  and  cheeks,  laid  him  in  his 
Uttle  bed,  and  placed  the  wagon  on  the  pillow  beside  him. 

Even  until  the  late  hour  at  which  I  retired  on  that  evening, 
were  my  feehngs  oppressed  by  the  incident  I  have  described.  My 
"  May  be  so,"  uttered  in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  direct  answer  my 
child  wanted,  had  occasioned  him  far  more  pain  than  a  positive 
refusal  of  his  request  could  have  done. 

"  I  will  be  more  careful  in  future,"  said  I,  as  I  lay  thinking  about 
the  occurrence,  "  how  I  create  false  hopes.  My  yea  shall  be  yea, 
and  my  nay  nay.     Of  these,  cometh  not  evil." 

In  the  morning  when  I  awoke,  I  found  Neddy  in  possession  of 
his  wagon.  He  was  running  with  it  around  the  room,  as  happy 
as  if  a  tear  had  never  been  upon  his  cheek.  I  looked  at  him  for 
ttiany  minutes  without  speaking.  At  last,  seeing  that  I  was  awake, 
he  bounded  up  to  the  bed  side,  and  kissing  me,  said — 

"  Thank  you,  dear  mother,  for  buying  me  this  wagon  !  You 
^re  a  good  mother !" 

I  must  own  to  having  felt  some  doubts  on  the  subject  of  Neddy's 
compliment,  at  the  time.  Since  this  little'^expei^ence,  I  have  been 
more  careful  how  I  answer  the  petitions  of  ray  children  ;  and  avoid 
t^e  "May  be  so,"  " I'll  see  about  it,"  and  other  such  evasive  an- 
swers that  come  so  readily  to  the  lips.  The  good  result  I  have 
experienced  in  many  instances. 


RESIGNATION. 

"  God  doth  not  need 


Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best,  his  state 
Is  kingly — thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest— 
They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Samson  AcoNisTEii. 


THE  HOTEL  DE   VILLE— PARIS. 


SEE    ENGRAYINC. 


Those  who  have  read  (and  who  has  not  ?)  the-  various  details 
of  the  late  revolution  in  France,  have  become  familiar  with  the 
name  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  as  the  head  quarters  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  during  that  brief  period  in  which  the  friends  of  liberty 
predicted  for  France  a  glorious  career  of  freedom  and  honor.  The 
plate  we  have  given  to  our  readers,  presents  a  front  view  of  this 
famous  building,  as  it  now  appears,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries 
from  the  period  of  its  erection. 

The  Place  de  Greve,  on  which  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  situated,  has 
long  possessed  a  melancholy  notoriety,  as  the  spot  where  the  vic- 
tims of  political  principles  were  immolated,  and  where  those  who 
were  stained  with  crimes  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  iniquity.  It  now, 
however,  presents  an  altered  character —the  guillotine,  once  a  per- 
manent structure  before  the  Hall,  has  been  removed  and  forgotten 
— the  stains  of  blood  upon  the  pavement  have  been  almost  washed 
out,  and  justice  has  learned  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  her  reign 
without  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood.  It  was  in  the  year  1359 
that  the  municipality  of  Paris  purchased  the  building  and  cite  of 
the  Maison  de  la  Greve,  together  with  two  churches,  and  on 
the  combined  sites  laid  the  corner  stone  of  an  edifice  which  forms 
a  small  part  of  the  present  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  the  15th  July,  1533. 
For  some  years  the  work  was  suspended,  until  Henry  the  ySecond, 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  plans  submitted  to  him  by  Domenico 
di  Cortona,  ordered  the  building  to  be  completed  according  to  these 
models.  But  after  an  interruption  of  more  than  sixty  years,  the 
great  Henri  duatre  had  the  honor  of  consummating  what  his  pre- 
decessor had  designed — and  having  seen  the  ilotel  de  Ville  fin- 
ished with  the  utmost  beauty  and  expense,  he  caused  an  eques- 
trian bas  relief  of  himself,  to  be  placed  over  the  principal  entrance. 
In  the  great  revolution,  that  figure  was  broken,  but  Louis  Phillippc 
replaced  the  original  with  a  bronze  statue  of  great  beauty.  In 
what  is  termed  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  in  the  time  of  Louis  dua- 
torze,  this  building  sustained  great  damage — and  in  the  time  of 
Louis  Sixteenth  the  revolutionists  in  their  blind  fury,  exhausted 
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a  part  of  their  rage  on  those  sculptured  walls,  which  on  other  occa- 
sions of  popular  tumult,  have  been  marked  out  for  destruction. — 
At  length  in  1801,  those  halls  which  for  a  series  of  years,  had  been 
thus  rudely  treated,  were  rescued  from  this  ignominy,  and  resigned 
to  the  Prefecture  of  Paris,  whose  seat  was  then  established  withifl 
them.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  restored, 
and  many  judicious  writers  on  architecture,  consider  it  the  m 
perfect  specimen  of  the  Renaissance  style  now  existing  in  Par 
Since  its  restoration,  it  has  become  a  favorite  theatre  for  the  dis- 
play of  regal  and  political  spectacles  ;  the  municipality  hold  here 
their  fetes  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicing,  at  \vhich  seasons  the 
apartments  of  ceremony  are  always  thrown  open  to  visitors. 

It  was  from  the  central  window  of  the  Salle  du  Trone,  or  Throne 
room,  that  Louis  Sixteenth   addressed  the  people  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  on  his   head — it  was  from   the  same  window  that  Louii 
Phillippc  addressed  the  next  generation,  \vhen  Lafayette  embraced 
him  in  their  presence,  and  told  them  that  in  him,  they  beheld  the 
best  of  all  republics.     In   that  very  saloon,  most  of  the  political 
revolutions  that   have  shaken  France  have  been  ratified,  and  iu 
the  open  area  in  front,  they  have  been  carried  into  execution.     In 
another  of  the  public  rooms,  the  monster  Robespierre  held  his  state 
councils,  and  it  is  in  this  chamber  that  a  table  stands,  on  which  he 
was  laid  after  his  jaw  bone  had  been  shattered  by  a  musket  shot. 
Upwards  of  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  standard  works  on  general 
literature,  constitute  the  valuable  furniture  of  the  public  library  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.     It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  having  four 
beautiful  fronts  of  equal  extent,  and  corresponding  in  style  to  the 
grand  facade.     In  the  centre  is  a  spacious  quadrangle,  entered 
through  the  lofty  arches  in  the  principal  front,  having  the  apart- 
ments of  the  prefect  on  two  sides,  and  the  public  offices  on  the 
others.     Being  detached  from  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  the 
Place  de  Greve  thrown  open  uninterruptedly,  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  design  may  be  seen  to  advantage  from  the  river  side.  From 
thence  a  suspension  bridge,  called*  the  Poijt  d'Arcole,  leads  to  the 
He  de  la  Cite.     This  bridge  derives  its  historic  name  from  a  young 
man,  who  was  killed  in  defending  it  against  the  royal  guard  in 
1830.     On  this  occasion  terrific  slaughter  was  made,  and  the  tri- 
colored  banner  that  floated  from  the  pavihon  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
gave  the  first  signal  of  sucess  to  that  revolution  which  placed  Louis 
Phillippc  on  the  throne. 
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Never!  nerer  give  up !  there  are  chances  and  changes ! 

Helping  the  hopeful  a  hundred  to  one, 
And  ihro'  the  chaos,  high  Wisdom  arranges 

Ever  success — if  you'll  only  hope  on; 
Never !  never  give  up !  for  the  wisest  is  boldest, 

Knowing  ih.il  Providence  mingles  the  cup, 
And  of  all  maxims  the  best  as  the  oldest, 

Is  the  true  watch- word  of  never !  never  give  op  J 

Never !  never  give  up !  fho'  the  grape-shot  may  rattle, 

Or  the  full  thunder-cloud  over  you  hurst. 
Stand  like  a  rock,  and  the  storm  or  the  battle 

Littie  phall  harm  you,  tho' doing  their  worst; 
Never!  never  give  up!  if  adversity  presses 

Providence  wisely  has  mingled  the  cup. 
And  the  best  counsel  in  all  your  distresses 

Is  the  stout  watch- worJ  of  never !  never  give  up ' 


A.  L'.Dick.yr 
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THE   PAST    AND   FUTURE, 

OR    A    GLANCE    AT    THE    OLD    YEAR    AND    THE    NEW. 

BY     MRS,     S,     T.     MARTYN. 

"  Spirit  who  sweepest  ihe  wild  harp  of  time  ! 

It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroubled  ear 

Thy  dark,  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fixed  on  heaven's  unchanging  clime, 

Long  when  I  listened,  free  from  mortal  fear, 
With  inward  stillness  and  untroubled  mind  ; 
When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 

I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year  ! 
****** 
Departing  year!  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore, 

My  soul  beheld  thy  vision,  where  alone 

Voiceless  and  stern,  before  the  cloudy  throne 
Memory  aye  sits  ;  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore, 

With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 

Thou  storied'st  thy  sad  hours !"  coleridge; 

It  seems  but  yesterday,  that  we  were  exchanging  with  oui 
readers  the  congratulations  of  the  season,  at  the  commencement 
of  1849 — and  lo !  while  we  were  yet  busied  in  forming  plans  for 
the  disposal  of  its  hours  and  moments,  they  have  all  flown,  and 
the  New  Year  stands  before  us,  awaiting  the  welcome  accorded  to 
its  predecessors.  With  a  strange  mixture  of  eagerness  and  awe— 
of  hope  and  apprehension,  we  look  upon  its  dim  and  shadowy  out- 
line, ignorant  as  we  are,  what  tidings  of  joy  or  sorrow,  life  or  death, 
may  be  concealed  in  those  mysterious  folds,  or  what  fearful  mes- 
sage may  be  uttered  by  those  now  silent  lips,  ere  they  too  are  sealed 
forever.  Happily  for  us,  however,  our  concern  is  not  with  the 
future,  over  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  cast  an  impenetrable  veil 
— and  while  from  a  review  of  the  past,  we  glean  lessons  of  expe- 
rience to  assist  us  in  a  wise  improvement  of  the  present,  we  may 
look  forward  with  cheerful  confidence,  assured  that  whatever  trials 
may  befal  us  in  this  vale  of  tears,  changeless  and  unerring  love 
will  be  inscribed  upon  them  all.  Is  not  this  assurance,  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  strength  and  consolation  to  the  child  of  God  ?  What 
though  his  frail  bark  be  driven  by  storms  and  tempests  on  a  rough 
Vol.  IV. — 16. 
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and  troubled  sea  ;  though  the  breakers  roar,  and  the  billows  dash 
around  him — while  the  dark  clouds  that  lower  above,  seem  charged 
with  heaven's  fiercest  thunderbolts — if  from  the  heart  he  can  say 
"  My  father  is  at  the  helm,"  he  may  smile  amid  the  war  of  ele- 
ments, and  bid  defiance  to  the  winds  and  waves.  Time  in  his 
ceaseless  work  of  change  and  devastation,  can  touch  only  the  earthly 
and  the  perishable.  Over  man's  nobler  nature,  over  those  trea- 
sures of  intellect,  and  thought,  and  feeling  which  belong  to  his 
immortality,  the  destroyer  hath  no  power.  These  are  a  portion  of 
ourselves— an  integral  part  of  our  very  being,  and  must  abide  with 
us  forever,  as  sources  of  exquisite  enjoyment,  or  unutterable  misery, 
in  that  world  to  which,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow's  flight,  the 
passing  years  are  swiftly  hurrying  us. 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  the  year  that  has  just  closed, 
though  they  may  be  less  fertile  in  great  and  startling  events  than 
those  of  its  immediate  predecessor,  we  find  nevertheless  much  of 
painful  interest  to  the  philanthropist  and  the  christian.     The  terri- 
ble agitations  that  shook  Europe  to  its  centre  in  '48,  have  indeed 
in  a  degree  subsided,  but  the  rocking  of  the  earthquake  is  still  felt, 
and  the  present  quiet  may  be  but  the  calm  that  precedes  the  tem- 
pest, when  it  is  silently  gathering  its  forces  for  their  work  of  death 
No  one  who  has  intelligently  regarded  the  signs  of  the  times,  can 
believe  for  a  moment,  that  the  cause  of  liberty  is  permanently  losi 
in  the  Old  World,  or  that  pubhc  opinion  after  its  partial  awaking 
from  the  sleep  of  ages,  has  again  quietly  submitted  to  the  fetten 
of  a  semi-barbarous  despotism.     Thanks  to  Him  who  made  tb« 
human  mind,  it  was  not  formed  to  be  manacled  and  blinded  with 
impunity,  and  though  like  Samson  in  his  prison  hause  at  Gaza 
it  may  now  be  compelled  ingloriously  to  serve  the  cause  of  tyranny 
like  him  too,  it  will  at  length  assert  its  own  inherent  strength  an* 
nobleness,  haply,  burying  in  one  common  destruction,  both  th 
instruments  and  victims  of  tyranny  and  oppression.     That  da 
may  be  far  distant,  but  were  it  now  at  hand,  it  is  not   from  th 
blind  and  impulsive  movements  of  the  fettered  slave,  that  a  nev 
and  permanent  order  of  things  is  to  arise,  in  which  liberty,  equaht} 
and  fraternization  shall  bless  the  world.     These  convulsive  throe 
are  of  use  in  breaking  up  established  systems,  and  removing  th 
obstacles  which  obstruct  the  march  of  freedom,  but  her  full 
umph   can   never  be   attained   until   the  way  shall  have 
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prepared,  by  popular  education,  and  the  universal  diffusion  among 
the  masses,  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  In  the  retrograde  move- 
ments of  France,  recreant  as  she  has  proved  herself,  not  only  to 
^ery  principle  of  honor  and  justice,  but  to  her  own  boasted  tenets^ 
this  truth  is  written  as  with  a  sunbeam.  It  is  not  to  the  impul- 
siveness or  love  of  change  which  form  such  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  French  as  a  nation,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the^ cause  of  their 
repeated  failures  in  the  attempt  at  self-government.  The  true 
cause  lies  deeper  than  this.  The  masses  of  the  French  people  are 
not  only  wholly  uneducated,  but  to  an  alarming  degree  utterly 
irreligious.  The  yoke  of  Romanism  was  partially  broken  in  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  of  '93 — but  that  system  has  not  yet  been 
replaced  by  a  purer  faith.  The  change,  where  a  change  has 
taken  place,  has  been  only  from  superstition  to  infidelity,  and  never 
yet,  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  have  infidelity  and  rational 
liberty  been  found  walking  hand  in  hand,  amon^  any  people  or 
nation.  Had  the  Bible  been  a  household  book  in  France,  and  it^ 
blessed  teachings  generall}^  understood,  Pius  Ninth  would  never 
have  been  replaced  in  his  temporal  sovereignty  by  French  bayo- 
nets, for  whatever  may  be  the  corruption  and  venality  of  the  Exec- 
qtive  of  France,  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  would  have  effec- 
tually prevented  the  outrage. 

But  while  we  mourn  over  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  devoted 
Rome,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  even  in  this  event, 
God  is  making  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  that  he  will 
in  his  own  good  time,  "restrain  the  remainder  thereof."  The 
same  process  that  restored  to  the  Pope  his  throne,  effectually  broke 
his  hold  as  a  Spiritual  Pontiff,  over  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
his  people.  They  have  felt  too  deeply,  ever  to  forget  it,  the  differ- 
ence between  his  professions  as  Head  of  the  Church,  and  his  acts 
as  a  temporal  prince — between  the  good  shepherd  who  would  pro- 
tect his  flock  at  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself,  and  the  hireUng  who 
makes  merchandize  of  the  sheep.  Thousands  of  Roman  youth, 
who  while  hope  remained,  fought  with  more  than  Roman  heroism 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  are  now  anxiously  looking  to  Pro- 
testantism as  the  natural  ally  of  freedom,  while  they  abjure  from 
the  heart,  that  system  which  casts  body  and  soul  a  willing  sacrifice 
at  the  feet  of  priestly  despotism.  Shall  we  not  gladly  respond  to 
the  intimations  of  God's  providence,  and  send  the  Bible  with  its 
tidings  of  life  and  light,  to  beautiful,  but  distracted  Italy  ? 
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The  glorious  and  protracted  struggle  of  the  Hungarians  for  th< 
national  independence,  has  gilded  the  annals  of  the  past  year,  wit 
imperishable  lustre.  Thousands  of  American  hearts  have  bej 
high,  as  the  names  of  Kossuth  and  his  brave  Magyar  compatrioj 
were  borne  on  every  breeze,  as  freedom's  forlorn  hope,  among  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Hungary,  and  those  hearts  are  now  thrill- 
ing with  emotions  of  compassion  and  regret,  as  they  remember  the 
illustrious  exiles  at  Widdin,  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
dependent  on  Moslem  faith  and  generosity,  for  protection  from  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  That  they  may 
find  in  our  own  favored  land,  not  only  an  asylum  from  oppression, 
but  that  higher  and  nobler  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his 
people  free,  is  our  fervent  prayer,  while  we  wait  in  hope,  for  the 
day  of  political  regeneration  to  dawn  on  their  noble  but  benighted 
countrymen  in  distant  Hungary. 

From  the  crimsoned  battle  fields,  devastated  plains,  and  gilded 
corruption  of  the  Old  World,  we  turn  to  our  own  beloved  country 
with  emotions  of  gratitude,  which  language  is  inadequate  to 
express.  While  War  and  Famine,  with  their  innumerable  train 
of  evils,  have  ravaged  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe,  peace 
and  plenty  have  blessed  our  borders,  and  through  all  our  widely 
extended  territories,  industry  and  abundance  make  even  the  wil- 
derness to  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  wing  of  the  destroying  angel 
has  indeed,  for  a  season,  overshadowed  our  land,  filling  it  with 
mourning  and  gloom,  while  the  dread  Pestilence  was  in  our  midst, 
doing  its  work  ahke  at  noonday  and  at  midnight — in  the  crowded 
city,  and  on  the  solitary  plains  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The 
past  has  been,  emphatically,  a  year  of  death.  Never  before  in  a 
few  brief  months,  has  the  king  of  terrors  reaped  so  rich  a  harvest 
— never  before  numbered  among  his  victims  so  many  illustrious 
names.  Where  is  the  heart  that  has  not  been  made  to  bleed  by 
the  sudden  disruption  of  some  fond  tie — the  loss  of  a  beloved  and 
venerated  parent,  a  cherished  brother  or  sister,  or  a  companion  or 
child  dearer  than  life  itself?  Alas  !  the  footprints  of  the  destroyer 
are  visible  on  every  side.  Many  a  vacant  seat  at  the  festal  board, 
tells  a  sad  tale  of  bereavement  and  desolation — many  an  aching 
heart  turns  away  from  the  festivities  of  this  joyous  season,  with  a 
feeling  of  utter  loneliness,  which  nothing  earthly  can  remove  or 
alleviate.     Some  who  were  with  us  on  the  last  New  Year,  sheddim 
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over  our  path  the  sunlight  of  their  example  and  their  Iove»  have 
gone  up  higher  and  are  now  treading  those  glorious  courts  where 
the  changes  and  sorrows  of  earth  are  known  no  more.  They 
have  done  with  days,  and  months,  and  years,  fpr  the  Lord  God  is 
their  sun,  and  the  Lamb,  the  light  of  their  heavenly  habitation. 
A  few  more  revolving  seasons,  a  few  more  rising  and  setting  suns, 
and  we  too,  if  our  hearts  are  right  with  God,  shall  join  them  in 
that  better  land,  never  again  to  feel  the  sharp  pang  of  separation, 
never  again  to  know  sickness,  or  sorrow,  or  death. 

Where  are  the  loved  and  lost  1    Those  whom  we  call 

Mistakingly,  tho  dead?    Ah,  know  we  not, 

That  life  is  theirs,  a  higher,  nobler  life. 

Than  aught  we  dream  of  in  this  vale  of  tears  1 

We  wander  darkling,  burdened  with  the  load 

That  chains  us  down  to  earth  ;  and  as  we  groan, 

Aweary  of  the  ceaseless  toil  and  strife, 

Wc  think  of  those  who  wait  for  us  above, 

And  joy  that  they  are  free. 

To  our  numerous  readers  throughout  the  land — those  who  have 
accompanied  us  thus  far  in  our  pleasant  labors — to  each  and  all. 
we  say  from  the  heart — In  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the  words, 
we  WMsh  you  "  a  happy  New  Year."  And  that  it  may  indeed 
prove  such,  let  it  be  remembered  by  every  one  of  us,  that  time 
improved  in  the  service  of  God,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  is  time  enjoyed,  and  that  only  in  proportion  as  we  arc 
useful  to  others,  can  we  be  truly  happy.  The  record  of  every 
little  moment,  of  every  deed,  word  and  thought  which  mark  its 
flight,  is  traced  by  unseen  hands  on  the  scrolls  of  eternity  ;  let  us 
make  it  our  care  that  the  story  be  such,  as  we  can  meet  with 
pleasure  before  the  assembled  universe^  Then  we  may  look  with 
calmness  on  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  when  each  revolving  year 
but  lessons  the  space  that  divides  us  from  our  Father's  house  and 
that  glorious  company  of  the  redeemed  with  whom  we  hope  to 
dwell  and  rejoice  forever. 

**  To  the  saints,  while  here  below, 

With  new  years,  new  mercies  come, 

But  the  happiest  year  they  know 
Is  the  last,  that  leads  them  home." 


HYMN. 

BY    CAROLINE    MAT. 
'•whoso  OPPERETH   praise   GLORIFIETH   GOD." — Ps.   1    9&» 

Dh  !  my  God,  how  excellent, 
Of  what  vast  and  full  extent, 
Is  thy  mercy  and  thy  love ; 
Higher  than  the  heavens  above, 
Deeper  than  th'  unfalhomed  sea, 
Boundless  as  immensity  ! 
Oh !  the  height,  and  depth,  and  length, 
Of  thy  sinner-saving  strength  ! 

1  would  praise  thee  evermore ; 
For  Thy  mercy  runneth  o'er 
Every  moment  of  my  life, 
Though  I  am  in  constant  strife 
With  some  peace-destroying  sm, 
Born,  and  bred,  and  grown  within: 
Yet  Thou  dost  withhold  thy  wrath, 
Yet  with  love  dost  crown  my  path. 

I  would  praise  Thee  evermore. 
In  the  early  morn,  before 
Busy,  tempting  day  begins. 
With  its  pleasures,  cares,  and  sins'; 
In  the  evening,  when  I  see 
How  Thy  love  has  guarded  me, 
Praying  that  Thou  siill  wilt  keep 
Watch  above  me,  while  I  sleep. 

I  would  praise  Thee  evermore  ; 
Bui,  alas  !  what  feeble  store 
Of  cold  words,  and  accents  faint, — 
Filter  to  express  complaint — 
Lies  wiihin  this  heart  of  mine. 
Kindle  it  with  fire  divine, 
Stir  my  soul,  that  I  may  sing 
Worthy  praise  to  Thee  my  King ! 

I  would  praise  Thee  evermore ; 
But  until  1  reach  the  shore 
On  the  other  side  of  Time, 
(Happy,  holy,  heavenly  clime,) 
I  can  never  praise  Thee  right. 
There,  how  full,  and  pure,  and  bright, 
Will  the  joy  of  praising  be, 
Through  a  long  eternity ! 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A   LAWYER. 


BY    REV.    CLEMENT    E.    BABB. 


"And  so  you  were  once  a  pettifogger,  Jones !  Well,  I  don't 
wonder  that  a  man  of  your  taste  and  honesty  soon  abandoned  tb« 
profession  f" 

"  It  is  fashionable  to  abuse  lawyers,"  answered  my  friend,  "  and 
they  do  have  to  see  many  of  the  darker  shades  of  human  nature, 
but  they  need  not  grow  dark  themselves,  nor  cold  and  unfeeling-; 
nay,  they  have  many  opportunities  of  doing  deeds,  which  even 
Howard  could  have  rejoiced  in.  One  scene  occurs  to  me  now.  I 
shall  never  forget  it !     I  had  recently  gone  to  the  new  and  beauti*- 

ftil  village  of  H ,  in  the  State  of  Michigan.     My  shingle  was 

on  the  door  of  a  little  wooden  building,  that  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  clump  of  forest  trees,  and  yet  it  was  on  the  public  square^  and 
but  a  few  rods  from  the  court  house.  There  was  a  natural  grov^ 
between  me  and  the  tavern  across  the  street  where  I  boarded. — 
Our  county  had  just  been  agitated  by  the  fierce  contest  of  1844. 
The  party  to  which  I  belonged  had  triumphed,  and  a  young  man, 
who  was  a  warm  personal  friend,  had  been  elected  treasurer.  I 
call  him  a  young  man,  for  he  was  so  in  all  his  feelings — though 
five  years  married — the  father  of  two  beautiful  boys  and  an  infant 
daughter.  During  this  contest  there  came  into  our  village  a  burly 
brawling  man,  named  Johnson.  He  was  by  trade  a  tanner,  but 
had  a  great  fondness  for  politics,  professed  the  right  sort  of  princi- 
ples, and  having  a  good  deal  of  brass  with  some  wit,  he  was  active 
and  rather  eflicient  in  electioneering.  He  ingratiated  himself 
especially  with  my  friend  Williams,  the  candidate  for  treasurer. — 
One  day  during  the  canvass,  Johnson  went  to  Williams  in  great 
distress.  He  had  just  heard  of  the  loss  of  all  his  stock  and  tools 
by  a  storm  on  Lake  Erie.  He  was  daily  expecting  them,  he  said, 
and  anxious  to  go  to  work,  but  now  they  were  gone,  and  he  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Williams  sympathized  with  and  encouraged  him, 
and  so  that  interview  ended.  But  a  few  days  after,  Johnson  called 
again  in  high  spirits.  There  was  a  tinner  in  an  adjoining  village, 
who  wanted  to  sell  off  his  entire  stock,  and  would  let  his  tools  go 
on  a  credit  of  six  months.     '  They  amount,'  said  Johnson,  '  to  only 
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one  hundred  dollars,  and  I  can  earn  enough  in  the  six  months  to 
pay  for  them.'  WilHams  told  him  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity, 
and  advised  him  by  all  means  to  take  the  tools.  Johnson  said  he 
had  concluded  to  do  so,  and  had  made  a  bargain  for  them,  and 
given  his  note,  but  the  man  wanted  an  endorser.  '  Of  course,'  he 
continued,  '  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  for  the  tools  will  be  here, 
and  good  for  the  debt  if  I  don't  pay  the  money.' 

"  Williams  placed  his  name  upon  the  note.  Johnson  com- 
menced business.  He  soon  manifested  a  remarkable  passion  for 
ruiming  in  debt.  He  sold  a  great  deal  of  ware  for  cash,  and  yet, 
he  never  had  any  money,  and  never  paid  in  any  thing  but  tin.  If 
he  wanted  a  quarter  of  tea,  or  a  paper  of  pins,  you  must  trust  him, 
or  take  tin  cups  or  dippers  at  cost.  This  propensity  became  a 
standing  joke  in  the  village.  '  If  you  deal  with  Johnson  you  must 
take  it  in  tin.'  A  few  suspected  the  game  that  was  being  played, 
and  one  Saturday  afternoon  1  had  a  hint  from  a  neighbor,  that  if 
Johnson  owed  me  any  thing  I  had  better  go  at  once  and  get  my 
tin  I  He  had  been  busy  nearly  all  night  packing  up.  I  looked 
over  my  fee  book,  and  found  a  small  charge  for  services.  I  went 
over  to  the  shop.  Several  had  been  before  me.  There  \vas  ar* 
old  watering-pot  left,  with  two  or  three  melancholy  looking  pans. 
I  took  them  of  course,  and  stowed  them  in  my  closet,  dreaming  of 
matrimony,  milk  houses,  and  flower  beds.  My  friend  Williams 
was  lying  at  this  time  dangerously  ill.  He  had  the  consumption, 
and  died  within  the  year.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  having  endorsed 
Johnson's  note.  But  I  had  just  seated  myself  to  rest  from  the. 
exertion  of  bringing  home  my  tin  ware,  and  dreaming  what  I 
should  do  with  it,  when  word  came  that  Williams  wished  to  see 
me  innnediately.  I  went  at  once  to  his  house.  As  I  turned  the 
corner,  I  saV  Johnson  leaving  the  door.  Williams  was  lying  on 
the  bed  in  a  state  of  high  and  dangerous  excitement.  His  emo- 
tions were  intense,  but  he  spake  gaspingly  and  with  great  effort. 
His  wife  told  me  the  story  of  the  endorsement  —that  the  note  was 
nearly  due — that  her  husband  hearing  of  Johnson's  intended  de- 
parture, had  sent  for  him  to  get  him  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  note — but  that  he  had  refused,  saying  that  he  had  nothing  to 
give  but  his  word— that  that  was  good  enough— that  when  he 
arrived  at  Auburn  he  would  send  back  the  money,  &c.  '  Yes,' 
cried  Williams,  '  and  I  told  him  that  1  was  dying,  and  was  poor. 
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1  pointed  him  to  my  wife  and  my  babes.  I  asked  I  im  what  they 
would  do  for  bread  when  I  was  in  the  ground — my  pittance  was 
sacrificed  to  pay  other  men's  debts ;  and  he  looked  coldly  on  my 
pale,  and  their  tearful  faces.  He  said  he  was  a  man  of  honor, 
a  man  of  his  word,  and  that  I  need  not  make  such  a  fuss.  I  besr- 
ged  him  to  wait  until  I  sent  for  you,  but  he  would  not ;  he  went 
away  rudely  from  a  scene  that  should  have  melted  a  stone  !  And 
now  tell  me,'  said  the  sick  man,  '  what  shall  I  do  ?  You  know 
how  little  I  have  to  leave  to  those  I  love.  You  see  how  dependent 
they  are.  Every  hundred  dollars  is  important.  If  I  was  well  and 
able  to  work,  even  with  the  axe  and  the  spade,  I  could  bear  it ; 
but  to  be  cheated  and  robbed  on  my  dying  bed,  is  too  much.  Do 
something  for  me.  if  you  can.  See  Johnson,  and  try  once  more. 
It  is  possible  that  you  may  succeed.'  I  assured  my  poor  friend 
that  no  pains  should  be  spared.  I  tried  to  soothe  and  encourage 
him,  though  I  had  little  hope  myself.  A  man  that  could  go  un- 
moved from  such  a  spot,  was  no  very  promising  subject.  The 
note  was  not  due  :  I  could  not  get  an  attachment  upon  either  his 
goods  or  his  person.  I  thought  the  matter  over  as  I  returned  down 
street,  and  decided  on  my  line  of  conduct.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  found  Johnson.  He  evidently  did  not  wish  to  be  seen.  I 
enquired  at  his  shop  and  his  house  in  vain.  Just  at  dusk  a  man 
stole  through  the  grove,  whose  form  and  walk  seemed  familiar.  I 
hastened  to  accost  him.  It  was  Johnson.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted 
to  see  him  very  much  on  some  important  and  confidential  business, 
and  asked  him  to  go  over  to  his  shop,  which  was  then  shut,  and 
talk  about  it.  He  pleaded  haste,  hunger,  every  thing  ;  but  I  per- 
severed. At  length  his  curiosity  seemed  to  be  excited,  and  he 
turned  to  go  with  me.  He  unlocked  the  door,  and  while  he  lighted 
a  candle,  I  turned  the  key  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  There  we 
were  shut  up  together ;  he  a  powerful  man,  six  feet  high,  and  I 
but  a  delicate  student  of  five  feet  six.  1  sat  down  on  a  box  with 
him  before  me.  I  told  him  of  Williams'  kindness  and  nobility  of 
heart,  of  his  sufferings,  his  poverty,  and  his  fears  for  his  family.  I 
talked  to  him  about  that  young  and  weeping  wife-  -those  two  fair- 
haired  fatherless  boys,  and  that  infant  born  only  in  time  to  see  its 
parent  buried.  If  I  ever  talked  eloquently  it  was  that  night,  for 
my  heart  was  full.  But  Johnson  listened  without  the  slightest 
emotion.     I  then  changed  my  tack.     1  told  him  that  I  had  come 
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there  for  the  tools  which  he  bought  with  that  note.  I  must  take 
them  since  he  had  no  other  security  for  Williams.  The  villain 
laughed  in  my  face.  He  told  me  they  were  all  nailed  up  in  the 
boxes  before  me,  and  marked  for  shipment ;  that  they  were  mixed 
with  his  other  property,  and  that  it  would  take  all  night  to  sort 
them  out.  'No  matter,'  said  I,  '  I  am  willing  to  stay  all  night  if 
necessary ;  and  besides,  I  have  locked  the  door,  the  key  is  in  my 
pocket,  and  I  don't  mean  to  open  it  until  I  have  those  tools  !'  The 
fellow  looked  at  me  with  astonishment.  I  had  locked  myself  uj^ 
with  him  to  bully  him  into  giving  up  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
property !  The  very  absurdity  of  the  thing  seemed  to  conquer 
him.  I  handed  him  a  mallet  and  chisel,  and  he  began  at  once  to 
open  the  boxes.  I  never  felt  so  strangely  in  my  life.  It  seemed 
as  if  that  man  had  become  a  child  at  my  feet ;  and  yet  I  knew 
Dot  the  spell  by  which  I  controlled  him.  He  probably  thought  it 
best  to  seem  to  submit  and  watch  for  some  chance  of  escape,  but 
my  plan  was  better  laid  than  he  thought.  I  selected  one  of  the 
boxes,  and  told  him  to  put  the  articles  which  the  note  was  given 
for  in  that,  while  I  stood  by  and  checked  them  on  the  bill  of  sale. 
I  hardly  knew  the  name  of  a  single  tool,  and  he  might  have 
cheated  me  by  putting  less  valuable  things  than  the  bill  designa- 
ted ;  but  he  was  playing  a  deeper  game,  or  else  thought  I  knew 
more  about  the  tools  than  I  really  did.  However  that  may  be,  he 
selected  the  proper  articles  without  a  single  exception.  It  was  a 
long  tedious  business !  Three  hours  we  toiled  over  those  tools,  he 
grumbUng  and  vet  obeying  all  the  time  !  And  at  nearly  eleven 
o'clock  the  division  was  made.  My  things  were  in  a  huge  box  by 
themselves.  The  crisis  approached  !  I  stepped  to  the  door  and 
unlocked  it.  We  went  out  together.  I  then  locked  the  door.  He 
held  out  his  hand  for  the  key.  Said  I.  '  To-morrow  is  Sunday — 
you  won't  need  it  then  ;  and  I  will  get  out  this  box  early  on  ]\]  jn- 
day  morning  !'  '  No,'  said  Johnson,  '  the  cars  start  at  six.  I  must 
he  here  before  five,  or  I  shall  not  get  my  goods  on.  I  must  have 
the  key.  I  will  leave  this  box  of  course.  Do  you  think  I  have 
been  sorting  out  these  tools  all  night  for  nothing  ?  If  I  had  in- 
tended to  take  them  with  me,  I  would  have  left  them  packed  as 
they  were  !'  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  that  is  true  ;  but  I  may  want  to  re- 
move my  box  to-night.  See,  here  is  a  plank  loose  in  the  platform,' 
dnd  I  raised  it  as  I  spoke,  '  I  will  lay  the  key  under  it,  and  then 
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ither  of  us  can  get  it.'    He  assented  as  we  both  walked  away, 
caught  a  gleam  of  his  eyes  by  the  moonlight.     I  read  his  soul. 
Is  soon  as  I  had  gone  to  hunt  for  help  to  remove  the  box,  which 
nust   have   weighed   six   hundred   pounds,   he    meant   to   steal 
)ack  and  get  the  key.     He  walked  slowly  down  the  grove  as 
f  going  home.     I   walked   up   street,  and  as  I  approached  the 
;orner,   w^histled  a  familiar  tune.     The   moment  I  did  so,   the 
squeaking  of  a  wheelbarrow  grated  hashly  on  the  air,  and   my 
faithful  man  George,  true  as  steel,  though  his  face  was  dark,  came 
out  from  his  long  \vatch  of  three  hours,  and  trundled  his  democratic 
dray  down  to  the  tin  shop  door.     I  took  the  key  from  under  the 
platform,  and  opened  the  door.     We  dragged  the  box  upon  the 
barrow,  no  easy  task  !  and  started  for  my  office.     And  what  did 
Johnson  do?  you  ask.     He  started  at  the  creaking  of  that  wheel- 
barrow as  if  he  heard  the  arch-angel's  trump.     He  turned  about 
and   watched  us;    but   what  could  he  do?     To  interfere  then 
would  have  been  useless.     He  saw  that  he  was  out-generaled — 
that  the  biter  was  bit,  and  he  went  home  grinding  his  teeth  and 
cursing  his  folly.     I  never  saw  him  afterward. 

"  I  placed  the  box  under  my  table,  and  went  up  to  tell  Williams 
of  my  success.  I  need  not  describe  the  scene.  Next  week  the 
man  who  had  sold  the  tools,  hearing  of  the  circumstances,  came 
and  took  them  back  and  cancelled  the  note.  So  the  whole  respon- 
sibility was  taken  from  the  shoulders  of  my  friend.  He  died  soon 
after.  His  end  was  peace,  and  to  the  God  of  the  wid»w  and  the 
fatherless  he  committed  his  wife  and  babes  !  I  received  no  fee  in 
money  for  the  labors  of  that  Saturday  evening  ;  but  I  had  such 
reward  as  gold  cannot  give  !  All  lawyers  have  such  opportunities ; 
I  trust  many  improve  them,  and  that  they  do  many  deeds  which 
gladden  human  hearts  and  make  the  angels  smile. 

Indianapolis^  Nov.  1849. 


True  poetry  is  not  a  mechanical  art,  but  a  life  taking  the  forra 
and  measure  it  does  because  no  others  are  natural  to  it.  What 
there  is  comely  in  it  is  a  mystery  coming  forth  like  tiie  blossoms 
of  a  flower,  and  is  the  more  beautiful  the  more  nature  there  is  in  it. 
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City  of  Marble  ! — whose  still  mansions  rise 

In  pomp  of  sculpture,  exquisitely  rare, 
On  thy  lone  brow,  a  mournful  mystery  lies, 

For  to  thy  marts  no  hasting  feet  repair, 

No  curling  smoke  ascends  in  volumes  fair, 
Nor  cry  of  warning  time,  the  clock  repeats. 

No  chime  of  Sabbath  bell  convokes  to  prayer, — 
I  see  no  children  praying  in  thy  streets, 
Nor  hear  the  sounds  of  toil  amid  thy  green  retreats. 

Rich,  mantling  vines  around  thy  columns  twine, 
Young  buds  unfold,  the  dewy  skies  to  bless, — 

But  no  fresh  wreaths  thine  inmates  wake  to  bind, 
Prune  no  wild  spray,  nor  pleasant  garden  dress, 
From  no  salubrious  plant  the  essence  press  ; 

Bright,  golden  sunsets  thro'  embowering  trees 

Tremble  and  flush,  but  they  no  praise  express, — 

No  casement  left  to  catch  the  balmy  breeze, 

For  every  change  of  earth,  hath  lost  the  power  to  please. 

A  ceaseless  tide  of  emigration  flows 

Through  thy  free  gates, — for  thou  forbiddest  none 
Upon  thy  curtain'd  couches  to  repose 
t     And  lease  thy  narrow  tenements  of  stone  ; 

It  matters  not,  where  first  the  sunbeam  shone 
Upon  their  cradle, — 'neath  the  foliage  free 

Where  dark  palmettos  fleck  the  torrid  zone, 
Or  mid  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  sea, — 
Thou  dost  no  passport  claim, — all  are  at  home  with  thee. 

One  pledge  alone  they  give, — before  their  name 
Is  with  thy  peaceful  denizens  enrolled, — 

The  vow  of  silence,  thou  from  each  dost  claim, 
More  strict  and  stern  than  Spartan's  rule  of  old, 
Bidding  no  secrets  of  thy  realm  be  told, 

Nor  lightest  whisper  from  its  precincts  spread, 
Sealing  each  whitened  lip  with  signet  cold 

To  stamp  the  oath  of  fealty,  ere  they  tread 

Thy  never-echcTing  halls — Oh  city  of  the  dead! 
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Mid  haunts  like  these,  fond  memories  find  their  home, 

For  sweet  it  was  to  me,  in  childhood's  hours, 
'Neath  every  village  church-yard's  shade  to  roam, 

Where  humblest  mounds  were  decked  with  grassy  flowers, 

And  I  have  roamed  where  dear  Mount  Auburn  towers, 
Where  Laurel  Hill  a  cordial  welcome  gave 

To  the  rich  tracery  of  its  hallowed  bowers.  ♦ 

Or  where,  by  quiet  Lehigh's  crystal  wave, 
The  meek  Moravian  smooths  his  turf-embroiderea  grave;— 

Where,  too,  in  Scoiia,  o'er  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 

— The  Clyde's  Necropolis  uprears  its  head, 
Or  that  old  abbey's  sacred  turrets  rise 
Whose  crypts  embalm  proud  Albion's  noblest  dead,— 

And  where,  by  leafy  canopy  o'erspread 
The  lyre  of  Gray  its  pensive  descant  made, — 

And  where,  beside  the  dancing  city's  tread 
Famed  Pere  La  Chaise  all  gorgeously  displayed 
tts  meretricious  robes  with  chaplets  overlaid ; — 

But  thou,  Oh  Greenwood !  sweetest  art  to  me, 

Enriched  with  tints  of  ocean,  earth  and  sky, — 
Solemn  and  sweet, — to  meditation  free, 

Even  as  a  mother,  who  with  pleading  eye 

Implores  His  love  who  for  her  babes  did  die, — 
Thou,  with  thy  many  children  at  thy  breast 

Dost  look  to  Him,  with  tombstone  prayer  and  sigh, 
To  bless  the  lowly  pillow  of  their  rest. 
And  shield  them,  when  the  grave  casts  forth  its  mouldering  ^n&tu 

Calm,  holy  shades !— we  turn  to  you  for  health,— 

Sickness  is  with  the  living,— woe  and  pain,— 
And  dire  diseases,  thronging  on  by  stealth, — 

From  the  worn  heart  its  last  red  drop  to  drain, 

Or  smite  with  lightning  shaft  the  reeling  brain. 
Till  weary  man,  by  countless  ills  distrest 

Doth  find  the  healer's  vaunted  armor  vain, 
And  with  the  spear  point  ever  at  his  breast 
Is  fain  to  hide  with  you,  and  taste  the  boon  of  rest. 

Sorrow  is  with  the  living.    Youth  doth  fade, 

And  Joy  unclasp  its  tendril  green,— to  die, — 
The  mocking  tares  our  harvest-hopes  invade, 

On  wrecking  blasts  our  garnered  treasures  fly, 

Our  idols  shame  our  blind  idolatry, 
Unkindness  gnaws  the  bosom's  secret  core, — 

Even  trusted  friendship  turns  a  chilling  eye. 
When  stricken  hearts  its  sympathies  implore, — 
Oh!  lake  us  to  your  arms,  that  we  may  weep  no  more. 
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hav'nt    the    change. 


1 


It  was  house  cleaning  time,  and  I  had  an  old  colored  woma 
at  work  scrubbing  and  cleaning  paint. 

"  Polly  is  going,"  said  one  of  my  domestics,  as  the  twilight 
gan  to  fall. 

"  Very  well.     Tell  her  that  I  shall  want  her  to-morrow." 

"I  think  she  would  like  to  have  her  money  for  to-day's  work," 
said  the  girl. 

I  took  out  my  purse,  and  found  that  I  had  nothing  in  it  less 
than  a  three  dollar  bill. 

"  How  much  does  she  have  a  day  V 

"SixshiUings." 

"  I  hav'nt  the  change  this  evening.  Tell  her  that  I'll  pay  her 
for  both  days   to-morrow." 

The  girl  left  the  room,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  Polly  for  an 
hour.  Tea  time  had  come  and  passed,  when  one  of  my  domestics, 
who  was  rather  communicative  in  her  habits,  said  to  me — 

'^  I  don't  think  old  Polly  liked  your  not  paying  her  this  evening.'* 

"  She  must  be  very  unreasonable  then,"  said  I,  without  reflec- 
tion. "  I  sent  her  word  that  I  had  no  change.  How  did  she  ex- 
pect that  I  could  pay  her  ?" 

"  Some  people  are  queer,  you  know,"  remarked  the  girl  who  had 
made  the  communication,  more  for  the  pleasure  of  telling  it  than 
any  thing  else. 

I  kept  thinking  over  what  the  girl  had  said,  until  other  sugges- 
tions came  into  my  mind. 

"  I  wish  I  had  sent  and  got  a  bill  changed,"  said  I,  as  the  idea 
that  Polly  might  be  really  in  want  of  the  money  intruded  itself. — 
"  It  would  have  been  very  little  trouble." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  train- of  reflections,  which  did 
not  make  me  very  happy.  To  avoid  a  httle  trouble,  1  had  sent 
the  poor  old  woman  away,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  without  her 
money.  That  she  stood  in  need  of  it  was  evident  from  the  fact 
that  she  had  asked  for  it. 
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"  How  very  thoughtless  in  me,"  said  I,  as  I  dwelt  longer  a^d 
longer  on  the  subject.  •, 

"What's  the  matter?"  enquired  my  husband,  seeing  me  Ioo|c 
serious. 

*'  Nothing  to  be  very  much  troubled  at,"  I  replied. 

"  Yet  you  are  troubled." 

"  I  am  ;  and  I  cannot  help  it.  You  will,  perhaps,  smile  at  me, 
but  small  causes  sometimes  produce  much  pain.  Old  Polly  has 
been  at  work  all  day,  scrubbing  and  cleaning.  When  night  came, 
she  asked  for  her  wages,  and  I,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  get 
the  money  for  her,  sent  her  word  that  I  had'nt  the  change.  There 
was  nothing  less  than  a  three  dollar  bill  in  my  purse.  I  did'nt  re- 
flect that  a  poor  old  woman  who  has  to  go  out  to  daily  work  must 
need  her  money  as  soon  as  it  is  earned.     I'm  very  sorry." 

My  husband  did  not  reply  for  some  time.  My  words  appeared 
to  have  made  considerable  impression  on  his  mind. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Polly  lives  ?"  he  enquired  at  length. 

"No;  but  I  will  ask  the  girl."  And  immediately  ringing  tiae 
bell,  1  made  enquiries  as  to  where  Polly  lived  ;  but  no  one  in  tbe 
house  knew.  ^ 

"  It  can't  be  helped  now,"  said  my  husband,  in  a  tone  of  regret 
"  But,  I  would  be  more  thoughtful  in  future.  The  poor  always 
have  need  of  their  money.  Their  daily  labor  rarely  does  more 
'than  supply  their  daily  wants.  I  can  never  forget  a  circumstance 
that  occurred  when  I  was  a  boy.  My  mother  was  left  a  widow 
when  I  was  but  nine  years  old — and  she  was  poor.  It  was  by  the 
labor  of  her  hands  that  she  obtained  shelter  and  food  for  herself 
and  three  little  ones. 

"  Once,  I  remember  the  occurrence  as  if  it  had  taken  place  yes- 
terday, we  W€re  out  of  money  and  food.  At  breakfast  time  our 
last  morsel  was  eaten,  and  we  went  through  the  long  day  without 
a  mouthful  of  bread.  We  all  grew  very  hungry  by  night ;  but 
our  mother  encouraged  us  to  be  patient  a  little  and  a  little  while 
longer,  until  she  finished  a  garment  she  was  making,  when  she 
would  take  that  and  some  other  work  home  to  a  lady,  who  would 
pay  her  for  the  work.  Then,  she  said,  we  should  have  a  nice 
supper.  At  last  the  work  was  finished,  and  I  went  with  my  mother 
to  help  carry  it  home,  for  she  was  weak  and  sickly,  and  even  a  light 
burden  fatigued  her      The  lady  for  whom  she  had  made  the  gar- 
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ments  was  in  good  circumstances,  and  had  no  want  unmet  thj 
money  could  supply.  When  we  came  into  her  presence,  she  to< 
the  work,  and  after  glancing  at  it  carelessly,  said  — 

"  *  It  will  do  very  well.' 

"  My  mother  lingered  ;  perceiving  which  the  lady  said,  a  litt 
rudely — 

"  '  You  want  your  money,  I  suppose.  How  much  does  the  work 
come  to  T 

"  '  Two  dollars,'  replied  my  mother.  The  lady  took  out  her 
purse  ;  and,  after  looking  through  a  small  parcel  of  bills,  said — 

" '  I  hav'nt  the  change  this  evening.  Call  over  any  time  and  you 
shall  have  it.' 

"And  without  giving  my  mother  time  more  earnestly  to  urge 
her  request,  turned  from  us  and  left  the  room. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  night  that  followed.  My  mother's 
feelings  were  sensitive  and  independent.  She  could  not  make 
known  her  want.  An  hour  after  our  return  home,  she  sat  weep- 
ing with  her  children  around  her,  when  a  neighbor  came  in,  and 
learning  our  situation,  supplied  the  present  need." 

This  relation  did  not  make  me  feel  any  the  more  comfortable. 
Anxiously  I  awaited,  on  the  next  morning,  the  arrival  of  Polly. 
As  soon  as  she  came  I  sent  for  her,  and,  handing  her  the  money 
she  had  earned  on  the  day  before,  said — 

"  I'm  sorry  I  had'nt  the  change  for  you  last  night,  Polly.  I 
hope  you  did'nt  want  it  very  badly." 

Polly  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  replied— 

*•  Well,  ma'am,  I  did  want  it  very  much,  or  I  would'nt  have 
asked  for  it.  My  poor  daughter  Hetty  is  sick,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
her  something  nice  to  eat." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  1,  with  sincere  regret.  "  How  is  Hetty 
this  morning  ?" 

"  She  is'nt  so  well,  ma'am.     I  feel  very  bad  about  ho." 

"  Come  up  to  me  in  half  an  hour,  Polly,"  said  I. 

The  old  woman  went  down  stairs.  When  she  appeared  again, 
according  to  my  desire,  I  had  a  basket  for  her,  in  which  were  some 
wine,  sugar,  fruit,  and  various  little  matters  that  I  thought  her 
daughter  would  relish,  and  told  her  to  go  at  once  and  take  them 
to  the  sick  girl.  Her  expressions  of  gratitude  touched  my  feelings 
deeply.  Never,  since,  have  I  omitted,  under  any  pretence,  to  pay 
the  poor  their  wages  as  soon  as  earned. 


OUTWARDBOUND. 

BY     MRS.     S.    T.     M  A  U  T  Y  N 
SEE    ENGRAVING. 

"  The  sailor  sighs,  as  sinks  his  native  shore ; 

As  all  its  lessening  turrets  bluely  fade ; 
He  climbs  the  mast  to  feast  his  eyes  once  more, 

And  busy  fancy  fondly  lends  her  aid. 
True  as  the  needle,  homeward  points  his  heart 

Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  maia  ; 
This,  the  last  wish  that  will  with  life  depart. 

To  see  the  smile  of  those  he  loves  again."  rogbrs. 

Blessings  on  the  good  ship,  as  with  her  white  sails  all  set,  and 
her  tall  spars  bending  gracefully  to  the  breeze,  she  glides  through 
the  water  like  a  bird,  freighted  with  the  thousand  fond  wishes  and 
ardent  hopes  of  those  who  are  gazing  upon  her  from  the  swiftly 
receding  shore,  as  she  hastens  away.  And  blessings  on  her  gal- 
lant crew,  whose  fortunes  are  linked  with  hers,  for  weal  or  woe,  to 
whom  she  is  a  living  thing — the  object  of  pride  and  affection  un- 
bounded, their  home  in  life,  and  too  often  the  instrument  of  death. 
Hastily  they  climb  the  rigging,  and  from  the  shrouds,  take  a  last 
look  at  the  land  they  love,  while  their  manly  bosoms  heave,  and 
the  big  tear  moistens  the  eye,  as  they  think  of  the  distance  that 
must  soon  separate  them  from  the  dear  ones  they  are  leaving  be- 
hind. Let  it  never  be  thought,  that  because  the  sailor,  when  on 
shore,  is  free,  and  reckless,  and  joyous,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  with 
a  heart  and  hand  open  as  the  day,  that  his  emotions  are  less 
enduring,  or  his  heart  less  warm,  than  those  of  the  more  sedate 
landsman.  Those  who  have  formed  this  estimate  of  his  character, 
or  who  regard  him  as  beyond  the  reach  of  moral  influences,  know 
little  of  the  heart  of  the  sailor.  If  there  is  on  earth  a  class  of  men, 
from  whom  more  than  from  any  other,  we  may  expect  a  rich 
return  for  christian  kindness  and  effort,  these  are  the  men.  The 
hfe  they  lead — their  isolation  from  the  xom forts  of  home — their 
familiarity  with  danger,  and  the  subHme  scenes  with  which  they 
are  constantly  surrounded — these  things  tend  to  form  a  character 
peculiarly  noble,  generous,  and  unselfish,  and  it  is  owing  greatly 
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to  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  when 
on  shere,  that  as  a  body  of  men,  they  have  acquired  a  reputation 
far  different  from  this.  Ardent  and  unsuspecting,  intoxicated  with 
joy  at  finding  themselves  once  more  on  land,  and  with  pockets  and 
hearts  alike  overflowing,  they  become  the  immediate  prey  of  a  set 
of  harpies  known  by  the  expressive  name  of  landsharks^  wretches 
more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  poor  sailor,  than  those  monsters  of  the 
deep,  who  can  only  destroy  the  body,  but  have  no  power  to  touch 
the  soul.  With  a  systematic  cruelty,  at  which  fiends  might  blush, 
these  men  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  of  the  seaman,  to 
plunge  him  into  every  species  of  dissipation,  until  his  money  is  ex- 
hausted, and  then,  having  fleeced  their  victim,  they  coolly  turn 
him  adrift,  to  seek  again  the  means  of  gratifying  their  remorseless 
thirst  for  gold. 

Such  was  long  the  state  of  things,  but  thanks  to  the  God  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  those  noble  men  who  were  his  instruments  of  mercy, 
a  better  day  has  dawned  at  length.  In  the  Sailors'  Homes,  erected 
in  our  principal  cities,  he  finds  what  he  so  much  needs — a  pleasant 
home  and  kind  friends,  social,  literary,  and  religious  privileges 
calculated  to  restore  the  self-respect  of  which  long  injustice  had 
deprived  him,  and  the  means  of  investing  his  hardly  earned  wages 
so  as  to  render  them  productive  for  the  benefit  of  those  he  loves. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Wherever  the  Bethel  flag  is  floating,  there  is  a 
spiritual  home  where  the  wanderer  from  virtue  and  peace,  may 
learn  the  way  to  his  Father's  house,  and  be  found  clothed,  and  in 
his  right  mind,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Many  a  fond  mother, 
as  she  thinks  of  her  absent  sailor  boy,  is  thanking  God  for  the 
seaman's  chaplain,  the  Bethel  flag,  and  the  Sailors'  Home,  those 
stars  of  hope  shining  amid  the  darkness  and  dangers  of  his  perilous 
way.  Many  a  wife,  to  whom  these  instrumentalities  have  restored 
a  husband,  and  to  her  children  a  father,  invokes  Heavan's  choicest 
blessings  on  that  noble  charity,  which  hke  the  iSaviour  of  sinner^B 
seeks  out  the  lost  and  perishing,  and  leads  them  back  to  happiness 
and  God.  Surely  there  is  enough  of  danger  and  discomfort  in  the 
life  of  the  sailor,  without  the  added  peril  of  moral  shipwreck,  the 
moment  his  foot  touches  shore.  Surely,  the  men  to  whose  self* 
sacrificing  diligence  and  skill,  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  pr<iH 
portion  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
benefit  which  earnest  and  well  directed  philanthropy  can  bestow 
upon  them  in  letura. 
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Must  not  many  of  us,  as  we  listen  to  the  oft-repeated  tales  of 
suffering  and  death,  with  which  our  shipping  inteUigence  abounds, 
say  from  the  heart — 'We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,' 
in  having  left  him  to  so  great  a  degree  out  of  the  pale  of  our  sym- 
pathies and  efforts  ?     How  often  do  we  sit  by  our  own  comfortable 
firesides,  and   listen   to  the  howling  of  the  wintry  tempest,  as  it 
comes  in  fitful  gusts,  beating  against  the  casement,  rejoicing  in  our 
own  security,  with  hardly  a  thought  of  those  who  are  exposed  to 
its  fury  on  the  foaming  sea,  far  from  all  human  succor;  with  only 
a  few  frail  planks  between  them  and  the  black  abyss  of  waters 
that  yawns  to  receive   them.     Not  thus  cahiily  would  our  prulses 
beat,  if  one  of  our  immediate  circle,  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  or 
a  father,  were  among  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  who 
do  business  on  the  mighty  waters.     With  what  agonizing  interest, 
what  yearning  affection,  would  imagination  follow  that  devoted 
vessel,  as  amid  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  raging  of  the  storm, 
she  is  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves — her  masts 
creaking,  and  her  strained  timbers  groaning,  at  every  wild  plunge 
between  the  mountain  waves  that  threaten  to  engulf  her.     And 
then,  the  days  and  nights  of  torturing  suspense,  until  at  length, 
apprehension  becomes  certainty,  and  the  desolate  home  from  which 
its  head  and  stay  is  gone  forever,  is  filled  with  gloom  and  anguish 
which  no  language  can  adequately  portray.     Ah  no — we  have  not 
felt  enough  for  the  gallant  sailor,  or  for  those  dependent  ones  who 
are  so  often  left  by  his  untimely  death,  to  poverty  and  sorrow. — 
From  the  time  that  the  little  fishing  bark  of  the  disciples,  was 
tossed  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  the  present  day,  the  life  of  sea- 
men has  been  one  of  peril  and  adventure,  and  though  we  cannot, 
like  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  calm  the  raging  of  the  tempest,  or  say  to 
-the  turbulent  weaves — '•  peace,  be  still" — we  may  contribute  accord- 
ing to  our  ability,  to  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  this  interest- 
ing class  of  men,  or  by  our  sympathy  and  aid,  dry  the  tears  of  the 
widow  and  orphans  of  the  mariner,  in  their  utter  desolation.    Thus 
shall  we  find  that  the  exercise  of  love,  like  that  of  mercy — 

"  Is  twice  bless'd. 

It  blesseth  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  takes," 

but  far  most  the  former,  since  he  who  cannot  err  has  left  it  on  re- 
cord, "  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
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BY    DAVID   M.    STONE. 

"  A  gossip's  tongue  is  a  cornucopia  of  mischief." 

"Whs-,  Rose,  what  is  the  matter?  what  has  happened?"  e: 
claimed  Mrs.  Sargent,  as  her  daughter  tottered  into  the  parloi 
(from  whence  she  had  issued  but  a  half  hour  before  to  pay  a  nun 
her  of  morning  calls,)  and  threw  herself  half  fainting  upon  a  sofa. 

"  I  have  come  home  with  a  bad  head-ache,"  replied  the  beautiful 
girl,  with  difficulty  preventing  her  sobs  from  being  audible,  "I  feel 
giddy  and  sick." 

*•  Nay,  but  I  am  sure  something  has  happened  to  distress  you," 
said  the  fond  mother,  removing  her  daughter's  hat  and  shawl,  and 
drawing  her  gently  to  her  bosom — "  You  are  not  subject  to  such 
sudden  attacks,  and  besides  are  too  brave  to  cry  for  mere  bodily 
pain.     What  has  disturbed  you  so  ?"  tf  -     ft 

Rose  made  no  reply,  but  hid  her  burning  cheeks  with  hePhan^ 
which  were  already  wet  with  streaming  tears,  and  sobbed  away 
in  silence.  Her  grief,  whatever  its  cause,  was  too  deep  for  words, 
and  all  the  endearing  caresses  of  strong  maternal  affection  were 
vain  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  her  spirit.  As  soon  as  she  could  re-  ; 
cover  sufficient  strength,  she  turned  her  tearful  face  to  her  mother's 
lips,  and  then  hastily  retreated  to  her  own  room,  where  we  will 
leave  her  to  the  sanctity  of  her  grief,  while  we  briefly  explain  the 
cause  of  it. 

Mrs.  Sargent  was  a  widow,  and  Rose  was  her  only  child.  They 
were  not  rich,  but  Mrs.  Sargent  had  been  left  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, and  no  expense  had  been  spared  in  their  daughter's 
education.  That  she  was  proud  of  that  daughter,  the  fond  mother 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  and  never  had  pride  a  better  reason. 

Although  intellectually  accomplished,  Rose  was  free  from  the 
least  taint  of  pedantry,  and  her  manners  had  a  charm  which  won 
the  hearts  of  young  and  old.  Without  being  gay  or  boisterous, 
she  was  witisome — a  good  old  Saxon  epithet  our  lexicographers 
have  pronounced  obsolete,  without  at  all  supplying  its  place,  and 
no  other  word  expresses  her  character  so  well. 
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"  It  was  not  mirth,  for  mirth  she  was  too  stilJ, 
It  was  not  wit,  wit  leaves  the  heart  more  chill ; 
But  that  continuous  sweetness,  which  with  ease 
Pleases  all  round  it,  from  the  wish  to  please." 

She  had  none  of  those  sickly  sentimental  airs,  so  commonly  affect- 
ed by  languishing  belles.  Her  heart  was  honest,  her  affections 
sincere,  and  her  mind  had  ever  a  healthful  tone. 

And  the  casket  was  worthy  of  such  a  gem.  She  was  rather 
under  the  medium  size,  but  delicately  formed,  and  as  graceful  as 
a  young  fawn.  Her  dark  brown  hair  hung  in  natural  ringlets 
upon  a  neck — not  of  snow,  but  of  pure  healthy,  fleshly  white.  Her 
eyes  were  deep  blue — as  if  of  heaven's  own  coloring ;  her  nose 
aquiline,  with  a  thin  curving  nostril,  that  might  have  been  thought 
to  indicate  hauteur,  but  for  the  modest  sweetness  of  the  beautifully 
rounded  cheeks,  whose  outlines  melted  away  into  the  full  neck 
with  a  graceful  bend,  no  painter's  hand  could  have  perfectly  copied. 
But  her  mouth  was  the  crowning  beauty  of  her  fair  face.  Memory, 
in  searching  for  a  simile  to  describe  it,  suggests  the  following  lines 
which  must  have  been  written  of  just  such  lips  as  those  of  my 
heroine — 

"  Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin — 

Compared  with  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly  !" 

Add  to  all  this,  a  demeanor  which  seemed  totally  unconscious  of 
self,  and  you  have  Rose  Sargent  in  her  nineteenth  year.  She 
would  have  been  a  belle,  but  for  tlie  comparatively  retired  life 
which  she  led,  and  the  disinclination  which  she  had  always  felt  to 
ijoining  large  mixed  assemblies.  She  better  loved  the  cheerful 
social  circle,  than  the  dazzling  ball-room,  and  the  loving  gaze  of 
tried  friends,  than  the  rude  stare  of  admiring  gallants.  Yet  this 
rose  was  not 

'•  bom  to  blush  unseen 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Edward  Burton  had  found  it  thus  in  full  bloom,  and  fallen  in 
"love  at  first  sight.  It  was  impossible,  after  being  an  hour  in  her 
company,  to  mistake  her  for  any  common  place  flower :  and  as 
Ned  Burton  (as  we  always  called  him)  was  a  young  merchant 
engaged  in  a  growing  business,  his  only  doubt  was  as  to  his  success 
in  winning  her. 
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BuC  he  need  not  have  cherished  a  doubt.  Although  he  was  not 
what  is  commonly  called  handsome,  he  had  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance, a  manly  form,  and  a  finely  cultivated  mind  ;  and  his  love 
for  the  fair  flower  was  straight  forward  and  sincere.  What  more 
could  be  required  to  success  in  winning  an  unoccupied  heart  ? 

Nearer  and  closer  did  this  intimacy  become,  and  the  bonds  were 
nultiplying  about  them.  Each  saw  in  each,  new  and  delicate 
traits  of  character  constantly  developing  as  heart  opened  to  heart; 
the  mother  saw  and  approved  ;  even  that  mighty  bugbear,  pubhc 
opinion,  was  content,  and  for  once  '  the  course  of  true  love'  seemed 
to  belie  the  proverb. 

A  short  half  hour  before  we  introduced  her  to  the  reader — happy 
in  a  multitude  of  pleasant  memories,  happy  in  the  blessed  present, 
and  thrice  happy  in  the  sweet  promises  of  the  future,  which  hope 
had  colored  with  a  fairy  hand — she  had  gone  forth  in  all  her  glow- 
ing beauty,  (and  she  was  beautiful,  dear  reader,  our  pen,  to  say 
the  least,  has  done  her  no  more  than  justice  !)  like  a  vision  of  love- 
liness to  gladden  the  faces  of  a  few  dear  friends,  to  whom  her  pre- 
sence was  ever  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  What  has  brought  her 
back  so  sad — nay,  more  than  sad — so  thoroughly  wretched,  as  we 
saw  her  just  now,  when  she  leaned  so  wearily  against  her  mother's 
sympathizing  heart?  Alas!  her  bright  dreams  of  the  future — - 
those  angel  hopes  that  had  made  her  countenance  so  radiant — had 
all  been  crushed  and  swept  away.  The  joys  which  the  present 
had  multiplied  around  her,  were  suddenly  tasteless.  And  even  the 
past,  which  she  once  thought  nothing  could  blot  out  or  change, 
now  brought  its  haunting  memories  only  to  embitter  the  cruel 
thoughts  of  the  present.  How  quickly  may  a  single  cloud  darken 
the  brightest  day ! 

And  all  this  anguish  had  been  caused  by  a  few  short  words  she 
had  heard  while  calling  on  the  Parkers.  Mr.  Parker  was  a  con- 
veyancer, and  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  had  called  on  him  * 
that  morning  to  draw  up  a  marriage  settlement  for  his  daughter. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  gentleman  said — "  By  the  way, 
our  young  friend  Ned  Burton  is  about  taking  a  partner."  ' 

"A  business  partner?''  asked  Mr.  Parker.  His  friend  who  un- 
derstood the  diiference  between  "  a  business  partner"  and  "  a  part- 
ner in  business,"  replied 

"  No,  a  special  partner." 
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**  Money  V  asked  the  conveyancer  in  his  usually  sententious  way. 

"  Yes,  a  cool  twenty  thousand  !" 

'*  I  wish  him  joy,  I  am  sure,"  said  Parker,  who  knew  the  young 
man  slightly,  "  the  money  will  be  quite  a  help  to  him." 

"  Yes,  and  the  connexion  will  help  him  still  more  than  the 
money." 

"  It  is  a  good  family,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  old  Joshua  Baker;  you  know  there  is  none  better  in  the 
city." 

The  gentleman  soon  after  took  his  leave,  and  Mr.  Parker  on 
joining  his  family  related  the  circumstances  to  them.  Our  sweet 
Rose  coming  in  an  hour  later,  found  the  daughter.  Miss  Matilda 
Parker,  alone,  who  without  knowing  the  full  weight  of  interest  it 
would  have  to  her  visiter,  immediately  began  upon  the  news. 

•'  You  know  Edward  Burton,  do  you  not?"  (the  last  clause  waa 
emphasized  half  maliciously.)  Rose  nodded  assent,  while  thd 
color  deepened  on  her  cheek.  • 

"  Well,  he  is  going  to  marry  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Baker." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Rose,  while  her  face  wore  an  evident  expression 
of  incredulity — "and  how  did  you  hear  of  it?" 

"  Papa  told  me  this  morning." 

"  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,"  said  Rose  more 
slowly,  while  her  lips  quivered  and  a  strange  moisture  dimmed 
the  azure  of  her  eye. 

"  There  can't  be  any  mistake,"  replied  Matilda,  who  was  very 
positive  in  her  way,  and  had  confounded  the  intelligence  of  the 
morning,  with  the  business  upon  which  her  father's  friend  had 
called.  Father  drew  up  the  marriage  settlements  this  morning, 
and  the  bride  is  to  have  twenty  thousand  dollars  dowry." 

This  was  too  positive  and  direct  for  question,  and  poor  Rose 
drooped  like  a  flower  upon  a  broken  stem.  How  she  got  out  of 
the  house  she  could  not  tell.  There  was  a  dimness  in  her  eye, 
and  a  faintness  at  her  heart,  yet  as  long  as  other  eyes  were  upon 
her,  she  had  tried  to  hide  her  emotion.  But  now  that  she  was 
safely  locked  in  her  own  room,  she  could  weep  unrestrained,  and 
question  her  own  heart  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  image  she  had 
cherished  there.  She  had  never  for  one  moment  doubted  the  honor 
or  sincerity  of  him  who  had  won  her  guileless  heart.  Could  there 
be,  she  asked  herself,  so  much  baseness,  under  so  fair  an  exterior  1 
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True,  he  had  never  declared  his  love,  but  had  h^^not  showeil  it  in 
a  thousand  tender  ways,  too  tender  to  be  mistaken  7  Had  she 
offended  him  ?  Was  this  a  sudden  whim,  or  had  he  long  pre- 
meditated it,  anvd  been  trifling  the  while  with  her  heart  ?  These 
questions  only  the  more  perplexed  her,  and  turn  which  way  she 
would,  there  seemed  no  ray  of  light  or  hope.  Now  that  her  sky 
was  overcast,  she  had  no  longer  any  faith  in  the  bright  or  beauti- 
ful of  earth. 

She  remembered  now  that  Edward  had  told  her  at  their  last 
parting,  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  see  her  again  for  two  or 
three  days,  as  he  had  some  business  of  importance  to  attend  to,  but 
little  did  she  think  that  it  concerned  herself  so  nearly. 

Her  mother  went  up  to  her  room  just  before  dinner,  and  found 
her  lying  upon  the  bed,  her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  and  a  look 
of  anguish  upon  every  feature  :  but  not  even  to  that  tender  mother 
coulH  she  confess  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She  shrank  from 
acknowledging  that  she  had  given  hei  heart  unasked  to  another. 
What  if  she  had  all  along  mistaken  the  nature  of  his  attentions, 
and  misinterpreted  the  offices  of  friendship  for  the  language  of 
love  ?  She  had  mingled  but  little  with  the  world,  and  (thus  she 
reasoned  with  her  own  heart)  how  could  she  tell  that  he  had 
shown  more  regard  for  her  society  than  that  of  a  dozen  others  ? 
Ser  intimate  friends  had  seemed  to  feel  assured  of  their  mutual 
attachment,  but  might  not  those  friends  have  supposed  that  mutual 
Vows  had  passed  between  them  ?  At  any  rate,  she  resolved  that 
the  secret  should  die  with  her ;  she  would  never  confess  that  the 
treasures  of  her  affection  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  who  could 
treat  the  gift  so  lightly.  She  would  tear  his  image  from  the  tem- 
ple where  she  had  so  sacredly  enshrined  it,  though  her  heart  were 
broken  in  the  effort,  but  no  human  eye  should  witness  the  struggle 
which  it  cost  her ! 

Her  mother,  finding  that  any  allusion  to  the  cause  of  her  grief 
only  added  to  its  poignancy,  forebore  to  distress  her  by  pressing 
her  inquiries  until  she  should  grow  more  tranquil,  and  thus  she 
mourned  on  in  secret.  Never  had  Time,  who  had  hitherto  given 
her  some  precious  memory  for  every  rosy  hour  he  had  stolen  from 
her,  seemed  to  drive  the  heavy  moments  along  so  wearily.  It  was 
her  first  day  of  severe  suffering,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  night  would 
never  come,  and  she  fairly  longed  to  hide  herself  in  its  deepening 
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shadows;  and  y;et  when  it  carae  she  shuddered  at  its  g.oom— for 
it  settled  on  her  heart  Hke  a  heavy  pall ! 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  the  bell  rang"  at  the  street  door, 
and  Edward  Burton  was  shown  into  the  parlor.  Her  mother  was 
in  the  dining  room  busy  with  her  sewing,  and  the  servant,  not 
knowing  that  any  thing  unpleasant  had  occurred,  went  directly  to 
Rose  and  announced  him. 

Here  was  a  sad  trial  for  the  sweet  girl  !  At  one  time  she  had 
resolved  never  to  see  him  again,  and  yet  what  excuse  could  she 
make  for  avoiding  him  that  would  not  betray  her  secret?  Now 
upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  resolved  to  see  him,  at  least 
once  more,  and  try  if  ii  would  not  strengthen  her  heart.  She 
washed  her  streaming  eyes,  that  continually  overflowed  hke  a 
never  faihng  fountain,  and  hastily  arranging  her  dress,  descended 
to  the  parlor.  She  entered  with  a  trembling  step,  and  ber  face 
wore  an  unusual  Hush,  yet  strange  to  say  he  did  not  perceive  it, 
and  he  trembled  even  more  than  herself.  His  voice  faltered  in 
greeting  her — after  which  there  was  a  silence  of  a  few  moments, 
during  which  he  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  carpet.  At 
length  he  began. 

"  Miss — Miss  Sargent — I  have  just  concluded  an  important 
engagement — and  I — I — have  call — called — "  he  stammered  on 
thus  far,  when  taking  advantage  of  a  considerable  pause  in  the 
sentence,  she  interrupted  him— 

"  I  will  save  you  the  trouble,  Mr.  Burton,"  said  she,  making  the 
utmost  exertion  to  assume  an  indifferent  tone,  "of  making  any 
farther  explanations.  I  have  already  heard  of  your  engagement, 
and  hope — "  She  could  go  no  farther,  for  overcome  by  her  feel- 
ings, she  burst  into  tears  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

Poor  Burton  was  taken  by  surprise.  He  had  evidently  antici- 
pated a  different  conclusion  to  his  interview,  and  he  sat  for  a  mo- 
ment motionless  as  if  stunned  by  a  sudden  blow. 

Rose  was  hastening  to  her  chamber,  when  her  mother  in  leaving 
the  dining  room  encountered  heron  the  stairs.  The  poor  girl  tried 
to  hide  her  emotion  by  covering  her  burning  cheek  with  her  hands, 
but  the  pearly  drops  would  not  thus  be  checked,  and  as  her  mo- 
ther drew  her  gently  to  her  breast,  the  convulsive  heavings  of  her 
chest,  showed  that  hers  was  no  common  sorrow. 

"  My  darhng  Rose,"  said  the  mother  tenderly,  as  she  turned 
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back  and  almost  bore  the  trembling  girl  to  a  seat,  "I  must  insist 
on  your  telling  me  what  it  is  that  distresses  you  so  deeply." 

"  O  mother,  I  cant  help  it,"  replied  the  sufferer — "  for  Edward  is 
going  to  marry  another,  and  I  am  so  wretched  !" 

"  Who  told  you  this  ?" 

"  Amelia  Parker  told  me  of  it  first  this  morning,  but  he  has  just 
confessed  it  to  me." 

"  Nay,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Sargent  soothingly — "  I  think  there 
is  some  mistake  here.     I  will  see  Mr.  Burton  myself." 

Mrs.  Sargent  descended  to  the  parlor  with  a  hasty  step,  and  a 
glow  of  unwonted  meaning  like  a  fever  spot  upon  her  cheek,  but 
she  found  Mr.  Burton  as  excited  as  herself.  Before  she  could  frame 
a  question,  he  commenced,  "  For  pity's  sake,  Mrs.  Sargent,  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  Rose '?" 

"  Can  you  wonder  at  her  excitement,  Mr.  Burton,  when  after 
your  frequent  visits  here,  you  come  in  this  cruel  manner  to  taunt 
her  with  the  announcement  of  your  engagement?" 

"  Why,  that  is  the  very  thing  that  surprises  me,"  he  replied 
eagerly.  "  I  have  been  hesitating  to  avow  my  attachment  to  your 
daughter,  until  my  business  was  established  on  such  a  permanent 
footing  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  my  ability  to  support  her  comfort- 
ably, in  a  situation  suited  to  her  tastes.  I  have  just  concluded  an 
engagement  with  Mr.  Joshua  Baker,  who  as  a  special  partner  is 
to  advance  me  a  capital  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  will 
place  my  success  almost  beyond  a  contingency.  The  moment  my 
arrangements  were  completed,  I  came  here  to  plead  my  cause  with 
your  daughter,  when  she  left  me  most  unaccountably" 

"Stop  a  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Sargent — "I  think  this  matter  can 
be  explained.  Rose  heard  this  morning  that  your  engagement 
was  with  the  daughter,  instead  of  the  father,  and  of  course  thought 
you  had  been  insincere  with  her.'' 

"  I  never  knew  that  he  had  a  daughter,"  replied  Burton,  vehe« 
mently — "  I  have  been  worshipping  Rose  since  I  first  saw  her.  1 
entreat  you,  my  dear  madam,"  he  continued  more  gently — "  let 
me  at  least  see  her,  and  tell  her  how  cruelly  she  has  mistaken  me." 

"  I  think  you  will  not  find  Rose  implacable,"  said  Mrs.  Sargent 
pleasantly,  as  with  a  cleared  brow,  she  left  the  parlor  upon  her 
mission. 

A  few  minutes  after,  a  fair  form  stole  tremblingly  into  the  room 
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Q  which  the  lover  was  waiting,  and  was  soon  leaning  on  his  breast, 
niiling  through  her  tears,  like  an  April  sun. 

Mr.  Burton  has  now  two  partners,  one  a  special  parter,  "accord- 
ng  to  the  Act  of  Assembly,  &c.,"  and  the  other  a  sharer  of  his 
leart  according  to  the  divine  right  of  love  ! 


FRIENDSHIP. 


BY    REV.     A.     B.     CROCKER. 

Should  e'er  misfortune's  cloud  arise, 
And  bid  thee  droop  'neath  sunless  skies  ; 
Or  like  the  chill  autumnal  dew, 
Blight  thy  soft  cheek's  vermilion  hue, 
And  bidding  fondest  joys  depart, 
Leave  pale  thy  brow,  and  sad  thy  heart ; 
If  there  is  aught  can  cheer  thee  then, 
And  wake  the  pulse  of  life  again, 

"  'Tis  friendship's  wooing  smile." 

As  down  life's  silver  stream  you  glide, 
Borne  gaily  on  her  flowing  tide ; 
With  rapture  may  you  still  inhale 
The  music  wafted  by  each  gale, 
From  pleasure's  song-inspiring  grove, 
Whence  echo  choral  notes  of  love ; 
But  there  are  joys  more  sweet  and  purCj 
Than  pleasure's  notes  can  e'er  ensure, 
In  "  friendship's  wooing  smile." 

Dear  friendship !  may  that  magic  word, 
£'er  thrill  within  this  heart  a  chord. 
Which  vibrates  to  its  touch  as  free 
As  harp-strings  yield  their  minstrelsy ; 
In  adverse  scenes,  or  prosperous  hours. 
In  lone  retreats,  or  social  bowers. 
May  one  tried  friend  be  ever  near, 
My  joys  to  share— my  gloom  to  cheer, 

With  "  friendship's  wooing  smile." 
New-  York,  Nov.  5,  1849. 
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BY    MRS.    S.    H.    B.    SMITH. 
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Would  we  learn  human  nature  aright,  we  must  go  to  the  Bi 
Whatever  in  the  character  of  man  is  sublime  and  lovely,  or  deb 
and  revolting,  we  shall  there  find  dehnealed,  by  truth's  own  pe 
in  colors  whose  vividness  and  freshness  are  eternal. 

Doubtless  for  the  correct  and  practical  views,  taken  by  Milton 
of  human  nature  and  ijuman  government,  so  much  in  advance  o 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  indebted  to  his  earnest  stud^ 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  was  h( 
"whose  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart",  enabled,  instead  o 
dreamily  surveying  the  world  through  the  purple  haze  of  the  ira 
agination,  like  most  of  the  poet  philosophers  of  the  present,  to  grasj 
in  the  clearness  of  his  mental  vision,  the  stern  reality  of  things 
their  deformity  as  well  as  beauty,  the  evil  of  the  times,  and  it 
remedy.  Should  these  brief  glances  at  some  of  the  more  prominen 
characters  portrayed  in  holy  writ,  be  the  means  of  leading  any  ti 
the  more  diligent,  the  more  delighted  study  of  the  sacred  volume 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  will  have  been  acconiplished. 

Adam — what  lofty,  what  mysterious  interest  invests  the  charac 
ter  and  history  of  the  first  man  !  Created  a  little  lower  than  thi 
angels,  and  in  his  primal  uprightness,  the  delegated  lord  of  th< 
world,  at  whose  glorious  birth  the  "  morning  stars  sang  together 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  And  Eve — oh,  morn 
ing  star  of  beauty  !  Fit  consort  of  him,  made  in  the  image  of  hi: 
Maker,  and  in  no  erring  table  of  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  38.)  writter 
the  "  son  of  God."  Well  might  the  excellence  of  thy  perfection; 
move  the  soul  of  the  fallen  archangel  to  envy,  though  thy  inno 
cence  failed  to  touch  that  ruthless  heart  with  pity.  In  this  work 
of  vicissitude,  who  has  ever  met  reverse  or  change,  so  great,  s( 
fearful  as  thine  ?  To-day,  the  brightness  and  bloom  of  Eden— 
to-morrow,  an  outcast,  not  only  from  its  genial  and  blessed  light 
but  from  the  light  of  life,  thy  Maker's  smile  and  favor.  Shrinking 
from  the  pitiless  blasts  of  the  first-born  tempest,  droopingly  }( 
sought,  amid  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  the  darkened  earth,  a  re 
fuge,  since  a  home  it  could  not  afford  to  exiles  from  the  garden.— 
Parents  of  a  race  immortal !     Ill  it  becomes  your  degenerate  off 
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iring,  to  blame  the  act  which  cost  us  Paradise,  while  we,  with  the 
ill  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  procured  by  the  taste  of  that  for- 
idden  tree,  still  perseveringly  choose  the  evil,  whose  bitterness  we 
ave  so  often  experienced. 

'Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  niorn- 

ig.'    And  in  the  smile  of  those  fair  boys,  almost  is  a  lost  Eden 

Drgotten  by  the  mother  of  all  living.     Cain,  in  the  vigor  of  early 

(lanhood;  justifies  he  not  her  exulting  anticipations,  as  she  ex- 

laimed  at  his  birth,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord  ?" — 

/Vhat  pride  swelled  the  bosom  of  the  first  pair,  as  they  witnessed 

lis  energy  and   skill  overcoming  the  steriUty  and  stubborness  of 

he  earth,  cursed  for  their  sake  !     And   the  youthful,  the  pious 

Vbel — how  often  returning  at  the  cool  of  the  day,  from  his  lonely 

)astoral  occupation — has  that  face,  all  radiant  with  heavenly  con- 

emplation,  gladdened  their  tent,  as  erst  their  angel  visitants  the 

)owers  of  Paradise  I     But  oh,  heart  of  sin !  deceitful  above  all 

hings,  as  well  as  desperately  wicked—  what  ripe  fruit  from  scarce 

liscerned  blossom,  hast  thou  so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly  brought 

orth  ?     The  progress  how  fearfully  rapid  from  the  taking  an  apple 

)eguiled  by  fiendish  ingenuity  and  malice,  to  raising  the  red  hand 

:>f  murder  against  a  brother's  life  !     Oh  Cain  !  who  may  trust  the 

traitor  within,  if  thou,  nurtured  by  the  repentant  Adam  and  Eve, 

in  a  purity  and  blamelessness  but  one  remove  from  that  of  Eden, 

'iidst  fall?     Fall,  while  acknowledging  with  outward  decency,  thy 

obligations  to,  and  dependence  upon  thy  Maker — and  favored  with 

the  paternal  teachings  and  remonstrances  of  that  pitying  One.  who 

had  not  forsaken  his  erring,  his  fallen  creatures,  but  whovse  voice, 

in  tones  of  niercy,  dearer  to  penitence  than  even  those  of  love  and 

complacency  that  had  made  Paradise  heaven,  still  talked  with  them, 

filling  the  hushed  hour  of  morn  or  even  with  solemn  gladness. — 

Thought  they  lightly  of  sin,  who  first  looked  upon  the  ghastly  face 

of  death — a  death  of  violence,  and  received,  into  hearts  torn  with 

deeper  anguish  than  has  ever  wrung  any  merely  human   bosom, 

the  perfected  fruits  of  disobedience  ?     A  fugitive,  and  a  vagabond 

in  the  earth,  and  an  outcast  from  the  face  of  God,  well  might  Cain 

exclaim,  "  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear." 

"Enoch  walked  with  God."  And  have  not  many  so  "lived  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,"  as  justly  to  have  earned  the  same 
glorious  distinction  ?     But  the  emphasis  with  which  the  fact  is  re- 
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corded  in  his  case,  seems  to  denote  something  in  the  circumstance; 
peculiar.  He  chose  God  for  his  portion,  and  hved  in  view  of  thingj 
unseen  and  eternal — in  view  of  the  day  of  strict  account,  and  fiJlj 
retribution,  which  he  preached  to  others  ;  in  an  age  when  the  seer  ' 
and  temporal  assumed  an  interest  and  importance  inconceivable 
to  us,  the  children  of  a  day,  and  crushed  before  the  moth.  Whai 
must  the  life  that  now  is,  have  been  to  those  whose  thresholds 
through  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  were  undarkened  by  the  wing  o 
Azrael  ?  Over  whose  heads  successive  centuries  rolled,  only  to  adc 
fresh  vigor  and  strength  to  forms,  whose  unfading  beauty  gave  nc 
indication  of  the  coming  yet  scarce  credited  doom,  of  dust  to  dust 
How  tempting  to  cupidity,  those  possessions,  those  fields,  thost 
houses,  those  vineyards,  held  by  a  tenure  which  seemed  well  nigh 
everlasting.  Has  luxury  charms  to  lull  the  senses  into  forgetful 
ness  of  the  future  in  the  satisfaction  cf  the  present  ?  What  powei 
had  then,  her  syren  voice  !  What  groves,  what  fountains,  whai 
gardens  of  pleasure,  surrounded  those  lofty  palaces,  upon  whost 
perfected  beauty  ages  of  skill  and  thought  had  been  lavished  ! 
What  painting — what  statuary  adorned  those  lofty  halls,  from  the 
hand  of  masters  whose  genius  and  taste,  centuries  instead  of  year.* 
of  study,  had  refined  and  ripened  !  What  melody  from  harp  and 
organ,  with  song  and  dance,  enlivened  their  feasts — till  those  sons 
and  daughters  of  pleasure  almost  dreamed  the  Paradise  regained 
by  man's  wisdom  which  his  sin  had  forfeited. 

Was  fame  an  idle  breath,  when  lived  of  old  those  "  mighty  men 
and  men  of  renown,"  the  grandeur  of  whose  exploits  incited  tc 
emulation,  while  they  filled  with  admiration,  the  daring  hearts  ol 
those  sons  of  strength  ?  Yet  through  faith  were  all  these  temp- 
tations, mighty  though  they  were,  triumphantly  resisted,  through 
the  long  warfare  of  centuries.  "  And  Enoch  walked  with  God 
four  hundred  years,  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  Received 
him  up  openly  to  heaven — in  sight,  perhaps,  not  only  of  those  late 
repentant  ones,  who  sought  his  counsel  and  prayers,  but  of  those 
cruel  mockers  who  thirsted  for  his  blood.  Thine,  triumphant 
saint,  was  of  those  visible  ascensions,  which  have  thrice  given 
ocular  demonstration,  to  a  scoffing  age,  of  the  realities  of  the  world 
unseen. 
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1.  O'er  the    lev  -  el   plain  where  mountains  greet  me  as  I      go, 


2.  War  his  wea  -  ry  watch  was  keeping ;  1  have  crush'd  his  spear; 

c.,.t,.  f  i    n  n   __  /^ 


3.  Power  had  won  a  throne  of      glo  -  ry,  Where  is  now  his  fame? 

/  p 


Cres. 


O'er   the     des-ert  waste,  where  fountains  At  ray    bid  -  ding  flow, 
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Grief  wilh-in     her  bower  was  weeping,  I     have  dried  her     tear. 


Gen-ius     said,  "  I    live    in     sto  -  ry ;"  Who  hath  heard  his  name  1 
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On     the  boundless  beam  by   day,   On     the  cloud  by        night, 
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Pleasure  caught  a  moment's  hold.  Then  I      hur-ried        by, 

/         -        ■ 


Love  be-neath     a  myr  -  tie  bough  Whisper'd, 'Why  eo       fast^ 

/  _-_.  Rit. 
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Who  will  chain  my  flight'? 
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I    am     rush-ing  hence  a  -  way 
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Leaving    all    her  ban-quet  '  cold,        And  her    gob-let    dry. 
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And   the   ros  -  cs      on   his    brow,      Withered    as      I     passed. 
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MUSIC   AS   AN  ART   AND   SCIENCE. 


BY    A.     ABBOTT. 


The  principles  of  vlrt  are  eternal.  Science  is  Truth  itself,  ap- 
•lehended  in  its  proper  relations,  and  all  else  is  false  science. — 
Thus  if  we  will  know  ourselves,  we  must  not  only  have  a  right 
apprehension  of  our  powers  and  faculties,  but  also  of  the  relations 
we  sustain  to  God  and  the  whole  world  of  being  without  us.  So 
if  we  will  rightly  apprehend  any  branch  of  Art,  we  must  know  not 
only  what  it  is  in  itself  when  taken  alone,  but  to  what  use  it  may 
be  turned  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  wbat  will  be  its  effects  upon 
the  condition  of  man.  The  reverse  is  also  true  ;  and  no  man  can 
pass  for  a  true  Artist  who  knows  not  what  are  the  elements  of  Art, 
tiiough  he  may  understand  ever  so  well  to  what  profitable  uses  it 
may  be  turned.  The  plodding  clown  may  grow  rich  by  means  of 
some  handicraft ;  he  may  be  a  stone  cutter,  a  hod  carrier,  or  it 
matters  little  what,  while  some  immense  and  costly  edifice  is  rising 
with  the  toil  of  innumerable  hands  ;  but  he  is  no  architect,  and 
when  he  is  paid  off  in  lawful  coin,  his  mission  ends  and  his  name 
is  forgotten. 

The  man  of  Science  and  Art  is  learning  to  think  God's  thoughts, 
and  to  feel  the  emotions  of  him  in  whose  image  we  stand.  Hence 
there  is  nothinsr  so  much  like  God  as  a  devout  and  studious  Artist. 
And  we  need  not  wonder  that  all  men  feel  a  profound  veneration 
for  such  as  greatly  excel  in  the  knowledge  of  Art,  when  they  are 
found  out ;  nor  that,  as  in  the  case  of  virtue,  multitudes  court  the 
shadow  when  the  substance  is  wanting,  and  profess  either  to  ad- 
mire or  to  do  that  of  which  they  have  no  capacity  whatever,  since 
they  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  necessary  discipline  and  study 
to  render  themselves  masters  of  Art ;  and  mountebanks,  of  every 
grade,  from  Osymandyas  and  Nimrod  down  to  the  present  time, 
have  been  ever  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  other  men's  brains  in 
order  to  leave  behind  them  a  name  as  great  men  and  great  artists, 
or  at  least  great  appreciators  and  patrons  of  Art.  The  difference 
is,  that  in  ancient  times  the  fame  of  the  patron  usually  outlived 
that  of  the  artist ;  while  in  modern  days,  the  patron  draws  honor 
Vol.  IV.— 18 
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from  the  friendship  of  the  artist.     Christopher  Wren  is  still  the  pi 
siding  genius  among  the  shrines«of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Bu< 
arotti  remains  still  visible  where  the  basilisk  of  St.  Peters  be< 
the  Pantheon  to  the  clouds. 

Thus  as  God's  works  are  more  known  and  his  Word  more  dil 
fused  with  the  course  of  time,  so  the  world  values  less  the  pageantry 
and  pomp  of  royalty  and  the  patronage  of  wealth,  while  they  have 
learned  how  to  appreciate  what  is  intellectual  and  divine  ;  so  that 
now  the  Artist  has  his  turn  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  world  ;  and 
though  with  the  people,  as  well  as  with  kings,  mediocrity  and  pre- 
tence may  have  their  day,  still  true  merit  and  talent  are  certain  of 
securing  to  their  cultivators  at  last,  that  regard  which  is  due  to 
truth  and  integrity  and  spiritual  excellence.  Newton  never  saw 
his  own  works  fully  brought  into  use  among  his  own  countrymen  ; 
and  Handel  has  had  his  detractors,  some  of  whom  have  the  honor 
of  being  still  alive  and  verdant.  Fulton  has  sowed  for  others  a 
harvest  of  gold,  compared  to  which  all  Peru  and  California  are  a 
South  Sea  bubble,  and  left  for  his  heirs  little  else  than  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  good  name.  But  the  fame  of  their  achievements  in  Art 
and  Science  grows  brighter,  and  will  continue  still  to  grow,  while 
time  lasts,  and  their  memory  will  be  rendered  only  the  more  illus- 
trious with  the  rising  of  that  spiritual  sun  which  shall  shine  over 
the  earth  in  the  last  days. 

But  if  the  principles  of  Art  and  Science  are  thus  eternal,  then 
there  must  be  some  standard  by  which  all  works  in  them  must  be 
proved.  What  in  general  is  that  standard  we  can  easily  determine. 
In  any  profession,  each  member  of  it  is  what  he  is  held  to  be  by 
the  most  competent  members  of  it.  And  in  each  branch  of  Art,  the 
character  of  each  member  and  each  work  is  precisely  that  which 
he  or  it  is  known  to  be  by  the  best  judges.  Why,  for  example,  do 
we  agree  to  place  the  Iliad,  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  Messiah,  the 
Principia,  the  Intellectual  System,  and  several  other  works,  in  the 
first  rank  as  paragons  of  all  that  is  noblest  in  the  departments  to 
which  they  respectively  belong  ?  It  is  not  from  universal  consent, 
for  few  can  read  them,  and  a  large  portion  of  mankind  hold  *hem 
in  contempt  or  abhorrence  ;  but  it  is  because  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  judge  every  where  agree  to  consider  them  as  among 
the  loftiest  and  purest  conceptions  that  the  mind  of  the  whole 
world  has  ever  produced. 
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But  while  the  principles  of  Art  and  Science  are  unchang-eable, 

3re  may  still  be  a  wide  difference  in  the  nianner  of  their  appre- 

nsion  by  men.     This  difference  we  name  Taste  ;   and  all  we 

n  say  of  it  is,  that  it  should  not  be  at  all,  and  would  not  be, 

3re  man's  intellect  rightly  illuminated.     For  the  spirit  of  man  is 

med  in  exact  coincidence  with  all  truth  ;  and  the  reason  of  its 

mt  of  agreement  with  its  fellow  spirits  must  be  sought  in  its 

ienation  from   God.     This  renders  it  impossible  that  any  one 

jth  whatever  shall  strike  all  minds  alike.     Hence  in  regard  to 

usic,  we  shall  find  a  very  great  diversity  of  views  ;  while  all 

ust  own  that  the  best  music  in  the  world  is  found  among  that 

iss  of  composers  known  as  ecclesiastical ;  and  it  is  in  exact  con- 

rmity  with  this  confession,  that  such  writers  as  Handel  and  Bach 

e  placed  at  the  head  of  the  musical  world  ;  because  their  master 

orks  are  based  in  the  ecclesiastical  style,  and  in  both  melody  and 

irmony  they  afford  much  that  is  best  among  all  that  has  been 

therto  done  in  that  style. 

When  we  meet  a  farmer  oil  his  way  to  market  with  his  cart,  we 
e  a  much  better  and  clearer  evidence  of  a  country's  prosperity 
lan  if  we  had  met  a  millionaire  going  in  his  coach  to  the  opera. 
0  the  production  of  a  single  great  piece  of  church  music  is  an 
rent  that  does  more  towards  elevating  and  purifying  the  musical 
lind  of  the  world  than  all  the  secular  music  that  has  ever  poured 
self  out  from  assembled  instruments  and  voices  since  the  opera 
as  invented.  The  most  ancient  music  known,  is  that  of  the 
Iregorian  Chants  used  in  the  Romish  Mass,  and  generally  held 
)  have  been  handed  down  from  the  Jewish  Temple.  So  all  the 
arhest  know^n  poetry  consists  of  religious  hymns.  The  grandest 
)rm  of  poetry 'is  named  Epic  ;  as  the  noblest  musical  productions 
re  named  Oratorios. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  music  of  the  ancients 
liffered  from  our  ow^i  in  any  thing  important,  except  that  there  is 
10  record  of  such  extensive  and  magnificent  works  as  have  ap- 
)eared  for  the  last  three  centuries.  With  the  ancients,  poetry  was 
leld  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  Harmony  was  the  chime  of  num- 
)ers  or  the  flow  of  a  melody  in  musical  sounds.  In  a  higher  sense, 
harmony  was  taken  for  the  Divine  Being,  as  when  Nonnus  puts 
t  in  the  feminine  form,  and  speaks  of  Harmony  as  All-nourishing, 
ind  a  universal  Mother,  or  when  Orpheus  will  have  her  to  be  the 
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light  of  the  world  ;  and  Noniius  again  declares  her  to  be  the  firs 
author  of  writing  and  the  teacher  of  religious  rites  to  men.  In  ou 
day,  Harmony  is  the  right  proportion  of  parts  in  a  work  of  art 
and  especially  in  music  it  is  understood  to  mean  a  just  relatii 
between  the  voices  when  they  are  tuned  to  different  notes 
melody  is  said  to  be  harmonious,  when  it  is  constructed  of  such  i 
succession  of  degrees,  that  it  will  bear  the  accompaniment  of  on» 
or  more  additional  parts.  The  music  of  the  ancients  and  of  al 
civihzed  nations,  has  this  character  ;  though  with  some,  (as  the 
Scotch,)  the  relation  of  Sharp-Fourth  seems  to  have  been  so  dis 
liked,  that  they  scarcely  ever  used  in  their  melodies  those  tw( 
notes  of  our  scale,  (the  fourth  and  seventh.)  that  produce  it.  Anc 
especially  is  it  to  be  noted,  that  as  Poetry  has  declined,  so  Music 
has  arisen  ;  and  now  again  that  the  poetic  spirit  is  reviving,  Musi( 
has  sunk  down  into  a  mere  system  of  mechanical  absurdities.— 
This  is  all  wrong,  and  can  scarce  be  accounted  for, — both  have 
substantially  the  same  office,  and  ought  to  stand  or  fall  together 
It  is  curious  to  note  their  alternation  in  modern  times. 

The  age  of  Tasso  was  an  age  of  heroic  adventures,  but  not  o 
music.  Then  followed  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  a  period  o 
controversy  and  war,  and  of  great  musical  composers, — Luther 
Palaestrina,  Bin  and  Tallis,  who  carried  ecclesiastical  compositior 
to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  never  known  to  have  been  reached  before 
The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  illustrated  by  the  poems  of  Shakspeare 
and  no  less  by  the  music  of  Orlando  Gibbons.  Resistance  to  tht 
tyraimy  of  the  Stuarts  brought  about  the  Republic  and  the  Para 
dise  Lost ;  but  there  was  no  music  at  all  remarkable,  until  Henr) 
Purcell,  after  the  death  of  Milton,  began  to  astonish  the  world  will: 
the  majesty  of  his  conceptions.  The  era  of  Addison  .and  Pope,  the 
great  masters  of  the  French-English  style  in  poetry  and  prose,  wa^ 
the  era  of  Handel  and  John  Sebastian  Bach.  The  age  of  Klop 
stock  v.^as  the  age  also  of  the  feebler  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Theii 
successors,  Beethoven,  Loewe,  Nenkomm,  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn 
each  distinguished  for  various  degrees  of  the  false  taste  which  the 
Italian  Opera  has  diffused  over  continental  Europe,  as  well  as  foi 
niorty  great  beauties  in  the  middle  style,  have  been  cotemporary 
with  Goethe,  Schiller,  Coleridge  and  Byron.  In  thii  country,  musk 
and  por.try  are  for  the  first  time  found  growing  up  side  by  side; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  a  school  of  music  is  rising  to  rival  t 
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ighest  and  best  schools  of  Europe,  we  have  also  growing  up  a 
ice  of  poets,  who  will  stand  trial  with  the  mightiest  of  former  days. 
It  is  customary  to  divide  music  into  two  classes,  viz.,  sacred  and 
!cular  ;  though  the  line  that  divides  them  is  not  well  defined.— 
'he  principal  difference  consists  in  the  words  employed,  or  in  the 
lovement  of  the  music.  Music  for  secular  purposes,  is  less  studied 
nd  elaborate,  and  therefore  less  enduring  than  that  which  is  de- 
igned for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship.  Its  object  is  to  amuse 
nd  please,  by  appealing  to  a  temporary  standard  of  taste  and 
motion  ;  while  the  leading  design  of  sacred  music,  is  to  impress 
ipon  the  mind  religious  truth,  and  to  express  the  emotions  that 
hould  be  felt  in  view  of  that  truth. 

The  oldest  sacred  music  known,  (as  before  observed,)  is  that  of 
he  Gregorian  Chants.  Anthems  come  next ;  then  the  Chorals  of 
,he  Reformation,  then  the  Oratorios  of  the  modern  school.  The 
)ldest  secular  music  is  that  of  the  Madrigals,  written  in  England, 
Italy  and  other  countries.  These  are  designed  for  large  chorusses, 
>vhile  Glees  are  for  a  single  voice  upon  each  part.  The  Opera 
:omes  next ;  modelled  after  the  Grecian  Drama,  and  divided  into 
Comic  and  Serious  ;  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  Comedy 
and  Tragedy.  Then  still  later  we  have  the  instrumental  Sym- 
phony. Besides  these  we  have  songs,  marches,  dances,  and  a 
variety  of  like  things  for  the  amusement  and  diversion  of  social 
life,  and  lessons  for  the  use  of  pupils  upon  all  classes  of  instruments. 
It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  decline  of  shewy  services  in  the 
church  has  arisen  the  modern  Theatre  both  for  spoken  plays  and 
operas.  And  it  may  seem  more  remarkable  that  the  musical  sen- 
timent has  declined  with  the  improvement  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments ;  so  that  with  greater  powers  of  execution  in  overcoming 
difficulties,  we  have  less  power  of  thought  in  constructing  any 
thing  else  than  mechanical  difficulties,  and  really  less  love  for 
music,  than  our  fathers  possessed  in  past  times.  Instead  of  going 
to  hear  an  Oratorio  or  an  Opera,  the  people  of  our  day  gather  to 
the  concert-room  in  order  to  be  excited  with  the  performances  of 
Ole  Bull,  De  Meyer,  or  Bottesini,  with  the  vocal  skill  of  Malibran, 
or  Jenny  Lind,  or  with  the  unearthly  sounds  that  Berlioz  has  found 
out  how  to  draw  from  the  orchestra ;  even  as  if  they  had  come 
together  to  see  some  dexterous  experiments  of  a  juggler,  or  to  note 
which  among  a  hundred  geese  could  manage  to  stand  longest  upon 
one  foot. 
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But  to  most  of  us  the  great  question  is,  how  can  music  he 
turned  to  account  in  the  right  education  of  youth  7  It  is  to  this 
point  that  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

I  shall  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  more  experienced,  if  I  liere 
affirm  that  music  is  natural  and  acquirable  to  all  men  with  but 
few  exceptions  Tone,  Time,  and  Expression,  are  the  three  re- 
quisites of  music,  and  all  these,  in  a  tolerable  degree,  are  within 
the  power  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  to  acquire  and  use. 

Let  us  begin  with  children  at  an  early  age.  Let  them  be  taugbl 
good  models  in  singing  as  well  as  in  reading,  writing,  or  deport- 
ment. Let  them  be  taught  to  sing  from  notes  at  sight,  with  ex- 
pression and  feeling,  as  readily  and  as  regularly  as  they  are  taught 
to  read  poetry  ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  whether  so  large  a  portion 
will  remain  fit  only,  to  fill  the  seats  at  an  exhibition  of  buflfoons,  or 
utterly  incapable  of  relishing  those  great  master  works  which  con- 
stitute the  stock  of  our  Sacred  Music  Societies,  and  given  up  to  be 
the  dupes  of  impostors  and  charlatans  whose  sole  object  is  money, 
and  who  care  nothing  how  and  by  what  means  they  acquire  it. 

I  say,  very  young  children  can,  and  should  be,  taught  to  singal 
fight..  Let  them  learn  the  scale  and  the  common  musical  signs. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  all  this.  I  do  not  aflfirm  that  it 
can  be  done  according  to  the  present  mode  of  management  in  most 
schools  ;  and  yet  when  I  have  heard  five  hundred  young  voices  at 
•once,  in  Rutger's  Institute,  sing  the  Chromatic  Scale  through  two 
octaves  ascending  and  descending,  without  losing  the  pitch  of  tb# 
Tonic,  and  when  I  have  noted  with  what  precision  they  have  ^|1 
read  a  great  variety  of  extempore  exercises  upon  the  board  ;  oi 
when  I  have  heard  the  hundreds  of  children  at  the  Mechanics'  In 
stitute  School  sing  by  note  the  Spring  Cantata  and  other  things o 
that  sort  at  the  Tabernacle,  I  have  but  felt  the  more  indignant 
that  there  should  be  any  thing  tolerated  in  the  shape  of  a  music 
teacher,  who  would  not  or  could  not  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  read, 
ing  of  music  from  books,  as  well  as  in  singing  it  by  the  ear. 

Then  as  pupils  grow  up  let  them  pursue  correct  methods  of  stud} 
to  any  required  extent.     Let  them  be  taught  to  sing  or  play  well 
and  not  solely  to  run  over  their  exercises  by  the  mere  strength  am 
agility  of  throat  and  fingers,  as  the  fashion  now  is  with  most  wht 
fiffect  to  be  performers.     Let  them  know  that  there  is  a  soul  ii 
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music,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  and  that  it  should  find  its  way  through 
the  lips  and  through  the  fingers;  let  it  shew  itself,  and  claim  its 
own  rights  in  defiance  of  that  sort  of  civilized  barbarism,  which 
proscribes  all  emotion  in  music,  and  condemns  it  to  be  the  mere 
vehicle  not  of  thought  but  words.  Then,  as  soon  as  they  are  suf- 
ficiently qualified,  let  them  become  members  of  our  Oratorio  clubs, 
and  study  the  chorusses,  and  listen  to  the  songs  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, until  by  contemplating  the  highest  perfection,,  they  become 
transformed  into  its  likeness,  and  begin  to  know  with  what  spirit 
they  should  sing  those  massive  and  sublime  Chorales  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  men  of  the  Reformation  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
to  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  what  the  pigmies  of  our  day  have  put 
where  they  could,  instead  of  music. 

Nor  let  classes  remain  uninstructed  in  the  more  obvious  forms 
of  Harmony  and  the  voicing  of  parts.  In  all  this  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  mystery  whatever  ;  and  a  class  can  learn  all  the  fundamen- 
tal forms  with  no  more  diflliculty  than  they  will  find  in  studying 
their  Rhythmical  exercises.  First  let  every  teacher  be  required  to 
understand  Harmony  and  simple  Counterpoint ;  and  there  will  be 
found  no  deficiency  on  the  part  of  pupils.  It  is  the  ignorance  of 
the  guide,  that  turns  the  traveller  aside  from  his  course.  The 
blind  lead  the  blind,  and  that  both  find  their  way  any  where  else 
than  out  of  the  ditch  there  is  no  cause  to  wonder.  In  Germany, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  no  person  can  teach  a  district  school  un- 
less he  knows  the  theory  and  practice  of  playing  upon  the  organ ; 
and  had  I  the  honor  of  superintending  a  school  of  any  grade,  I 
would  never  allow  any  man  to  enter  within  its  walls  as  a  teacher 
of  music,  who  had  not  sufficient  acquaintance  with  its  principles, 
to  write  parts  to  a  plain  melody  far  better  than  the  majority  of  our 
present  authors. 

Then  to  such  as  design  to  become  teachers  and  directors  of 
choirs,  a  new  career  opens ;  and  the  higher  Counterpoint  will  aflford 
them  ample  study  for  a  life  time.  Twenty  years  must  be  passed 
in  learning  what  notes  may  be  used  in  a  piece  of  music,  and  twenty 
another  kind,  that  oflTers  a  short  and  flowery  path  to  the  aspirant 
years  more  in  learning  what  ought  not  to  be  used.  All  pretence  of 
after  musical  fame,  is  utterly  false  and  worthless,  and  fit  only  to 
be  classed  with  the  puffs  of  the  mountebank  who  began  by  pro- 
fessing to  teach  all  science  in  a  year,  and  ended  with  an  improved 
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method  of  hammering  stone  in  the  penitentiary.     In  making  these 
remarks,  I  have  required  in  my  own  profession  nothing  that  is  not 
always  required  by  all  who  are  its  true  ornaments  ;  and  nothing 
more  than  I  have  laid  upon   myself  for  thirty-six  years.     What 
would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should  set  up  as  a  classical  teacher 
with  but  a  smattering  of  the  first  grammatical  forms?     Yet  the 
largest  portion  of  such  as  profess  to  teach  music  in  this  country, 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  it  beyond  the  very  simplest  and 
first  rudiments.     And  it  is  with  a  special  and  earnest  desire  to 
abate  somewhat  of  this  ignorance,  that  I  take  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Academies  of  Education  to  the  true  aim  of  musical 
study,  and  the  only  conditions  upon  which  a  man  should  be  held 
fit  to  be  employed  in  giving  musical  instructions,  as  they  are  the 
only  ones  recognized  in  the  musical  profession  when  we  are  called 
to  decide  whether  any  particular  one  shall,  or  shall  not  be  reck- 
oned worthy  of  a  place  and  name  among  us.     Let  once  the  Acad- 
emies of  Education  decide  that  no  man  in  their  opinion  is  worthy 
of  being  recognized  as  a  teacher  of  music  who  does  not  thoroughly 
understand  it  in  all  its  leading  aspects,  and  the  first  step  will  be 
taken  to  abolish  that  mischievous  license  which  so  many  now  use 
when  they  palm  themselves  upon  the  public  as  musicians,  while 
all  true  members  of  the  profession  well  know  them  to  need  instruc- 
tion in  the  first  elements  of  music. 

Music  as  a  branch  of  study  in  any  course  of  public  instruction 
cannot  be  too  highly  valued.  True,  not  a  few  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  study  of  music  will  dissipate  the  minds  of  the  young,  and 
disincline  them  to  the  pursuit  of  other  studies.  But  this  opinion 
is  based  upon  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  whole  matter.  Do 
they  object  to  music  as  an  amusement  ?  Why  not  then  object  to 
all  other  amusements  that  are  universally  regarded  as  beneficial 
in  their  effects  upon  the  members  of  a  school?  The  truth  is,  that 
the  right  study  of  music  is  itself  greatly  conducive  to  the  right 
study  of  other  subjects  ;  and  the  relaxation  and  recreation  of  an 
hour  spent  in  musical  exercises  each  day  will  be  found  to  be  of 
essential  benefit  when  the  pupils  turn  to  the  less  amusing  studies. 
Germany  is  a  land  of  musicians,  and  hence  there  is  no  wonder  if 
it  be  also  a  land  of  scholars.  The  golden  age  of  music  in  Eng- 
land, when  Madrigals  were  sung  at  sight  from  parts  by  a  hundred 
voices  at  once  around  the  table  at  an  entertainment,  was  the  age 
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in  which  Bacon  and  Boyle  and  Shakspeare  and  Milton  and  Cud- 
worth  and  Howe  and  Baxter  flourished  ;  when  Elizabeth  defied 
the  whole  force  of  the  Popish  nations,  and  when  Cromwell  made 
all  Europe  to  tremble  with  the  terror  of  his  name.  And  it  is  no* 
wonder  if  Pythagoras  and  the  wisest  men  of  old  time  made  music 
an  essential  element  in  the  study  of  their  schools,  along  with 
geometry  and  grammar  ;  since  there  is  nothing  else  known,  that 
can  so  assist  in  cultivating  the  purest  and  loftiest  social  affections, 
whether  in  the  family,  the  school,  or  the  temples  of  religion,  as 
appropriate  to  well-designed  music.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that 
those  bigots  who  founded  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  interdicted 
among  their  pupils  the  study  of  music  ;  as  birds  of  prey  never  sing, 
and  one  of  the  first  objects  proposed  in  the  institutes  of  Jesuitism, 
is  to  abolish  all  true  social  character  among  its  members,  and 
render  each  one  of  them  perfectly  passive  in  the  hands  of  his  supe- 
riors, at  all  times  prepared  to  observe  toward  their  commands,  a 
strict  military  obedience,  and  to  Uve  without  a  country  and  with- 
out a  home,  forming  no  plan  and  living  for  no  object  but  to  aggran- 
dize his  Order,  for  whose  sake  every  thing  else  is  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  that  this  may  flourish,  all  manner  of  crimes  are  to  be  perpe- 
trated when  necessary  ;  so  that  this  most  unmusical  of  all  frater- 
nities, has  become  the  most  nefarious,  and  put  to  shame  alike  the 
Cyclops  of  the  West,  and  the  Thugs  of  the  East,  by  surpassing  in 
treachery,  cruelty  And  oppression,  the  most  treacherous,  blood- 
thirsty and  tyrannical  monsters  of  iniquity  before  known  or  con- 
ceived among  men. 

And  when  we  lament  the  decline  of  musical  taste  in  our  times, 
we  have  to  deplore  the  prevalence  of  a  French  influence  origina- 
ting with  them.  But  we  may  well  thank  God  and  take  courage 
at  the  decline  of  this  and  the  corresponding  rise  of  the  old  Anglo 
Saxon  spirit,  to  whom  music  is  native  and  inalienable,  to  a  more 
exalted  place  and  esteem  in  the  opinions  of  all  nations  than  at  any 
former  time.  And  in  this  country  especially,  may  we  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  same  portion  of  it  whence  come  nearly  all  our 
best  teachers,  has  been  distinguished  from  the  first  for  its  musical 
spirit ;  and  wherever  these  go,  they  bear  with  them  an  influence 
favorable  to  music. 

Let  it  be  one  prime  object,  then,  with  our  Academies  of  Educa- 
tion, to  foster  and  encourage  this  spirit,  and  to  promote  in  all  suit- 
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able  ways  the  study  of  music  in  our  primary  schools  and  in  all  our 
institutions  of  learning;  that,  if  Professors  in  our  Universities  and 
Professional  Seminaries  continue  to  frown,  (as  they  have  usually 
'.done)  upon  the  practice  of  music  among  their  pupils,  they  may  he 
compelled  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  either  to  frown 
in  secret  where  none  will  ever  know  it,  or  shut  up  their  halls  and 
their  books,  and  retire  to  a  dignified  obscurity,  that  another  race 
may  occupy  their  vacant  room,  and  prove  themselves  far  better 
qualified  to  become  expositors  of  Homer  and  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
than  men  who  have  never  drank  into  their  spirit,  nor  known  the 
source  of  at  least  one  class  of  their  most  powerful  emotions. 

And  especially  let  the  vocal  department  among  us,  occupy  that 
supremacy  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  and  of  which  the  study  of 
mere  instrumental  effects  for  the  last  Babylonish  captivity  of 
seventy  years  in  Europe,  has  well  nigh  deprived  it  elsewhere. — 
The  American  School  of  Music  must  of  necessity  be  mainly  vocal ; 
but  in  our  cities,  and  indeed  in  the  most  favored  family  circles  of 
our  land  usually,  we  are  in  danger  of  giving  the  first  place  to  the 
effeminate  roulades  of  Henri  Herz  and  his  enviers  in  mere  mech- 
anical execution,  instead  of  the  pure  and  lofty  themes  for  the  voice 
left  us  by  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  world,  and  running  with  the 
besotted  and  ignorant  crowd  after  the  corrupt  models  that  are  ap- 
plauded among  the  most  debased  and  worn  out  nations,  instead  of 
patronizing  and  appreciating  what  is  truly  gi'and,  pure  and  lofty 
among  the  choicest  spirits  that  are  slowly  but  surely  rising  to  emi- 
nence in  our  own  land. 

The  American  idea  of  Art  is  diflferent  from  what  has  usually 
prevailed  in  other  lands,-  and  its  relations  are  different.  With  us 
the  question  is.  not  what  will  please  an  exclusive  few,  but  what 
will  benefit  and  improve  the  multitude ;  and  it  may  be  well  for 
such  as  contribute  of  their  own  low  impressions  to  cater  to  an 
equally  low  public  taste,  for  the  sake  of  mere  temporal  advantage, 
to  beware  lest  they  be  soon  left  with  that  scandalous  rabble  who 
have  sought  not  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  but  their  own  pecu- 
niary profit. 

In  conclusion,  I  remark  that  there  are  great  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come if  we  will  render  the  study  of  music  universally  popular.  In 
this  and  other  cities,  there  are  multitudes  who  despise  all  classes 
of  teachers,  and  none  more  than  those  who  are  well  known  to  have 
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for  their  object  the  promotion  of  musical  study.  Many  will  not 
attend  our  best  Oratorios,  because  they  hold  that  only  low  and 
worthless  characters  attend  them  ;  while  there  are  not  wanting 
some  who  decfeim  against  them  as  an  invention  of  one  with  whom 
I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  acquainted,  in  order  to  render  com- 
mon music  despicable.  Then  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and 
capital  involved  in  putting  off  every  where  among  the  people  the 
most  worthless  trash  and  in  keeping  out  of  the  market  what  is  of 
a  superior  character.  No  doubt,  (as  in  the  days  of  the  prophet,) 
"  the  people  love  to  have  it  so,"  and  they  will,  until  they  are  trained 
from  childhood  to  the  study  of  better  models.  But  none  of  these 
things  should  move  us,  nor  be  the  cause  of  the  least  discourage- 
ment in  our  efforts  to  promote  among  the  people  of  this  land  a 
more  correct  and  elevated  taste  in  regard  to  musical  study.  Upon 
the  present  generation  of  teachers  must  rest  the  responsibility  of 
forming  our  national  taste  for  ages  to  come  :  and  they  have  in 
their  hands  the  means  of  raising  up  such  a  nation  of  singers  as 
the  sun  has  never  shown  on  before.  To  such  as  take  a  wrong 
course  in  this  respect  there  await  only  contempt  and  execration 
and  oblivion ;  but  to  the  others,  whose  hearts  are  set  upon  promo- 
ting cortect  views  and  elevating  the  standard  of  musical  taste 
among  the  millions  of  our  countrymen,  I  would  say  in  all  humility, 
Go  forward  and  flourish ;  and  when  He  shall  appear  who  has  de- 
termined to  "set  judgment  in  the  earth,"  his  triumph  shall  be  yours. 
For  next  to  his  glory  who  created  the  human  spirit,  is  the  glory  of 
him  who  bears  a  part  in  filling  that  spirit  with  great  and  noble 
ideas,  and  in  forming  its  habits  of  thought  and  emotion  in  con- 
formity to  his  in  whom  dwells  all  fulness,  and  whose  essence  is 
truth. 


TRUE   GREATNESS. 

The  qualities  which  entitle  us  to  esteem,  which  we  exhibit 
with  a  just  confidence,  as  the  simplicity  of  our  views,  the  modera- 
tion of  our  desires,  the  evenness  of  our  tempers,  the  directness  of 
our  designs,  are  often  accounted  as  tameness  of  spirit,  weakness 
of  mind,  and  other  like  infirmities  :  the  reason  is,  that  true  great- 
ness is  seldom  seen  to  be  such. 


my^  WINTER. 

BY     MRS.     E.     C.     KINNEY. 

Winter  is  here  !    The  Storm-king  robed  in  white  — 

With  icy  jewels  radiantly  crowned, 
Comes,  in  his  chariot  of  cloud,  with  might,  * 

And  far  and  wide  his  monarch  tones  resound  ! 

He  spreads  his  ermined  mantle  on  the  ground, 
And  strews  it  with  innumerable  gems; 

Hangs  glittering  spears  on  roofs  and  trees  around- 
Covers  the  mountain-tops  with  diadems, 
And  with  snow  wreaths  entwines  the  stark  and  leafless  stems. 

But  now,  the  Sun  again  resumes  his  sway. 

And  Fashion,  with  her  nodding  plumes,  is  seen 

Where  o'er  the  polished  surface  glides  the  sleigh 
To  merry  bells  ;  or  Beauty's  smiling  mien. 
Mingles  its  radiance  with  the  ball-room  scene, 

When  Evening  hangs  her  brilliant  lamps  on  high, 
And  silver  crescent  decks  the  blue  serene  : 

Each  star,  like  some  pure  guardian  angel's  eye 
Watching  o'er  earth,  which  seems  in  snowy  shroud  to  lie. 

Winter  may  gladness  and  new  pleasures  bring 
To  thrill  a  giddy  world;  but  ne'er  his  tone 

Hath  made  the  widow's  heart  for  joy  to  sing, 

Nor  hushed  the  friendless,  homeless  orphan's  moai 
Or  healing  brought  to  stay  the  sufferer's  groan, 

Hunger  and  cold  relentless  Winter  hath 
For  Poverty's  gaunt  progeny  alone; 

Their  shattered  dwellings  tremble  with  his  wrath, 
And  stern  misfortune  lies  for  them,  in  all  his  path. 

And  shall  the  rich,  whose  blazing  hearths  bright  burn-* 
Whose  social  comforts  with  luxuriance  blend, 

From  cries  imploring  wiih  indifference  turn, 
And  of  their  own  abundance,  nothing  lend 
Which  joy  to  homes  all  comfortless  might  send  1 

Forbid  it,  Heaven  !     Where'er  thy  gifts  are  poured. 
There  too,  let  thy  benevolence  descend, 

And  in  the  heaven-born  spirit  of  its  Lord, 
The  generous  "oil  and  wine"  to  famished  hearts  aflbrd. 

Then  let  chill  Winter  bind  the  crystal  streams — 

Hang  siill  his  glittering  spears  on  roof  and  tree; 
Withdraw  from  earth  the  Sun's  enlivening  beams, 

And  scatter  snow  flakes  o'er  the  spreading  lea ; 

He  cannot  freeze  thy  streams,  meek  Charity! 
The  gushing  tear  down  Pity's  cheek  may  roll. 

And  springs  of  pure  benevolence  flow  free: 
Material  Nature  Winter  may  control, 
But  thanks  to  God !  there  is  no  Winter  to  the  soul. 


■ir?-^W 
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BY    ALICE     CRAIG. 

"  And  if  I  e'er  in  heaven  appear, 

A  mothers  holy  prayer, 
A  mother's  hand  and  gentle  tear, 
That  pointed  to  a  Saviour  dear, 

Have  led  the  wanderer  there." 

I  HAVE  a  young  friend  whom  I  will  here  call  Edward.  He  was 
formerly,  a  wayward  boy  ;  and  once  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parents,  he  left  his  home  and  went  to  sea  ;  on  board 
a  small  vessel,  bound  to  one  of  the  West  India  Islands.  He  visited 
us  soon  after  his  return,  and  his  answers  to  the  many  questions 
which  were  eagerly  asked  by  his  young  relations,  with  regard  to 
his  recent  voyage,  comprise  a  recital  which  I  hope  may  be  both 
interesting  and  profitable  to  the  readers  of  a  magazine  which  ad- 
dresses itself  so  much  to  the  mothers  of  our  country.  It  will  shew 
that,  disobedient  as  he  was,  he  could  not  entirely  throw  aside  the 
influences  which  had  controlled  him  in  childhood — that  the  prayers 
and  loving  counsels  of  his  "first,  best  earthly  friend,"  in  particular, 
dwelt  in  his  memory,  and  clung  about  him  as  a  mantle  of  defence, 
to  whose  shelter  he  was  often  glad  to  retreat ;  and  which  some- 
times successfully  repelled  those  enticements  to  evil,  to  which  the 
young  and  unwary  are  most  liable  to  yield. 

I  will  present  my  narrative  in  what  I  think  its  proper  form. — 
that  of  a  conversation. 

James. — How  did  you  feel,  cousin  Edward,  when  you  found 
yourself  away  on  the  wide,  deep  sea,  with  nothing  to  look  at  but 
sky  and  water  ? 

Edward. — I  am  afraid  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  make  you  un- 
derstand how  I  felt.  Before  we  lost  sight  of  land,  I  was  very  sick. 
I  was  obliged  to  go  below,  and  to  remain  there  three  or  four  days. 
When  I  again  crept  to  the  deck,  at  the  close  of  a  pleasant  after- 
noon, the  sun  was  just  going  down  into  his  bed  of  waves.  I  gazed 
on  him  until  he  disappeared,  with  feelings  which  I  can  never  tell. 
The  light  faded  slowly  away — the  shadows  of  night  fell  upon  us 
— and  there  was  our  little  bark, 
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"  Sailing  o'er  waters  dark, 

And  wide  around. 
Not  one  tall  tree  was  seen, 
Nor  flower,  nor  leaf  of  green ;" 

— we  had  left  them  all,  far,  far  behind  us.  In  spite  of  resolution, 
a  sense  of  loneliness  and  sorrow  came  over  me,  as  I  thought  of  my 
pleasant  home,  of  my  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  won* 
dered  if  they  were  thinking  of  me.  To  add  to  my  unpleasant  re- 
flections, I  began  to  overhear,  in  part,  the  conversation  of  three  or 
four  sailors,  who  were  sitting  or  standing  very  near  me.  Some 
articles  of  the  lading,  which  stood  between  us,  prevented  our  see- 
ing each  other,  and  I  supposed  they  had  forgotten  that  I  was  on 
deck.  Something,  as  I  knew  before,  had  gone  wrong  with  them, 
and  the  captain  had  been  angry  and  very  cross,  all  day.  They 
were  now  talking  the  matter  over  among  themselves,  and  I  could 
distinctly  hear  such  sentences  as — 

"  A  fellow  can't  bear  every  thing — the  growly  old  chap — but 
we're  stronger  than  he — we  could  take  the  vessel,  and  toss  him 
overboard  ;" 

With  many  others  of  a  like  meaning.  Stories  without  number, 
of  mutiny  and  murder,  crowded  on  my  mind  ;  I  shivered  at  the 
thought  of  these  dreadful  doings,  and  held  my  breath  in  my  eager- 
ness to  hear  what  next  might  be  said — it  did  not  quiet  my  uneasi^ 
ness.  "Luckless  mortal  that  I  am  P  I  said  to  myself  "I'm  lost' 
— lost — a  dead  man  or  a  pirate,  before  another  sunrise,"  and  agairl 
home,  friends,  and  safety,  presented  themselves  before  me  in  lively 
colors.  1  saw  no  way  of  preventing  or  escaping  the  danger  by 
which  I  thought  myself  threatened  ;  a  prayer  to  our  Father  in 
Heaven  seemed  my  only  resource.  "  But,"  whispered  my  con- 
science, '•  what  right  has  a  wilful  son,  whose  disobedience  has 
brought  him  into  danger,  to  hope  for  the  protection  of  Heaven  T 
My  heart  sank  within  me,  and  I  hardly  dared  to  "  cry  unto  the 
Lord  in  my  distress." 

Mary. — But,  Edward,  what  else  could  you  do? 

Edward. — Nothing  ;  and  for  some  moments  my  distress  was 
great,  indeed.  Oh,  how  truly  I  wished  that  I  had  been  more 
mindful  of  the  happiness  of  my  parents.  As  if  to  aggravate  my 
repentance,  I  seemed  constantly  to  hear  my  mother's  voice,  remon 
ytrating  with  me  as  only  a  mother  knows  how  to  do,  against  leav- 
ing the  employment  in  which  my  father  had  placed  me,  and  risking 
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life  and  prospects  on  "  the  smooth,  deceitful  sea."  But  1  had  read 
romantic  stories,  and  conned  them  in  my  thoughts,  until  I  had 
completely  persuaded  myself  that  "a  home  on  the  rolling  deep," 
was  the  only  one  with  whi:jh  I  could  ever  be  satisfied  ;  and,  though 
I  listened  to  my  mother's  words,  and  knew^  that  they  were  spoken 
in  the  tenderness  of  her  heart,  I  would  not  bow  my  will  to  hers ; 
and  now,  I  believed  that  my  punishment  was  near.  I  w^as  feeble 
from  sickness,  and  on  that  account,  more  easily  agitated.  The 
sailors  talked  on,  and  I  listened  and  trembled.  The  moon  arose, 
and  threw  "  her  silver  mantle"  over  the  dark  waters ;  but  no  ray 
lighted  up  the  gloom  of  my  spirit,  for  no  door  of  hope  was  opened. 
My  busy  fancy  suddenly  discovered  that  golden  door,  amidst  the 
recollections  that  were  giving  me  most  pain — those  respecting  my 
mother  and  her  solicitude  for  me. 

"  Who  knows,"  thought  I,  "  but  my  mother  is  even  now  praying 
for  her  rebellious  boy  ?  And,  surely,  it  cannot  be  presumption  to 
hope  that  her  petitions  may  be  regarded." 

I  wish  my  cousins  may  never  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  joy  that  these  thoughts  afforded  me.  I  once  more  felt  myself 
under  the  guardianship  of  Him  who  heareth  prayer,  and  I  knew 
that  not  a  hair  of  my  head  could  fall,  without  his  permission. — 
These  cheering  reflections  gave  another  and  a  brighter  aspect  to 
every  thing  about  me, — my  horrible  fancies  gradually  assumed  a 
milder  form,  and  soon  vanished  entirely.  I  breathed  freely  again 
— and  when  the  sailors  repaired  to  their  respective  posts  for  the 
night,  with  every  appearance  of  having  been  talking  simply  for 
their  own  relief  and  amusement,  I  smiled  at  the  imaginary  terrors 
from  which  I  had  been  suffering,  and  left  the  deck,  with  a  heart 
almost  as  light  as  the  moonbeams  that  glittered  on  the  glancing 
waves  around  us. 

James, — Then  you  had  had  all  your  trouble  for  just  nothing 
at  all. 

Edward, — I  think  not,  cousin  James.  It  had,  it  is  true,  a  very 
trifling  foundation  ;  and  I  have  no  idea  that  any  danger,  such  as 
I  had  imagined,  existed.  But  that  hour's  changes  of  thought  and 
feeling,  taught  me  a  very  valuable  lesson.  They  shewed  me  my 
conduct  to  my  parents,  as  I  had  never  looked  on  it  before  ;  and 
taught  me  to  trust  in  something  surer  than  my  own  resolution, 
and  my  own  strength.     I  could  not  tell  you,  if  1  should  try,  how 
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many  times,  during-  our  voyage,  the  thought  of  my  mother's 
prayers  gave  me  courage  when  in  danger,  and  hope  in  moments 
of  trouble.  Often,  while  cHmbing  the  shrouds,  in  gales  and  storms 
such  as  you  on  shore  have  never  dreamed  of,  has  my  foot  been 
made  firmer  and  my  heart  bolder,  by  this  one  glad  thought :  and 
the  first  tribute  that  I  ventured  to  offer  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
was  an  expression  of  thanks  that  he  had  given  me  a  pious  mother. 

Mary. — Now  tell  us  something  that  happened  in  the  West  In- 
dies.    We  are  crazy  to  know  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. 

Edward. — Well,  then,  to  commence — we  arrived,  in  due  time, 

at  St. ,  and  anchored  in  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world. 

There  was  much  to  be  done,  and  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  go 
ashore,  the  Sabbath  had  come.  The  morning  was  one  of  the 
brightest  that  I  ever  saw,  and  my  shipmates  were  all  alive  with 
anticipation.  I  had  made  arrangements  for  spending  the  day  with 
them,  and  as  they  did — though  I  knew  that  they  had  planned  to 
spend  it  in  a  way  which  my  parents  would  not  approve.  We 
made  ourselves  ready,  stepped  into  a  boat,  and  were  soon  on  shore. 
We  left  Stentor,  the  large  Newfoundland  dog,  to  keep  watch  on 
board  our  boat,  and  proceeded  up  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town.  I  tried  to  laugh,  and  to  be  gay,  with  my  companions  ;  but 
thoughts  of  other  and  very  different  Sabbath  scenes  would  force 
themselves  upon  me.  At  length,  finding  all  my  efforts  to  be  merry 
and  stifle  thought,  unsuccessful,  I  stt)pped  abruptly,  and  declared 
to  my  companions  my  resolution  to  leave  them,  and  spend  the  day 
by  myself,  and  according  to  my  own  ideas.  They  were  surprised, 
of  course,  and  endeavored,  first,  to  ridicule — next,  to  scold — and 
then,  to  reason  and  coax  me  out  of  my  deaconish  whim — as  they 
called  my  sudden  change  of  purpose.  I  was  greatly  tempted,  and 
in  much  danger  of  yielding  the  ground  1  had  taken  ;  but,  happily, 
the  magic  of  memory  had  again  brought  my  mother's  warning 
voice  to  my  heart,  if  not  to  my  ear,  and  its  gentle,  but  powerful 
pleadings  would  not  be  silenced.  I  left,  my  friends,  and,  while 
wandering  about  alone,  lighted  fortunately  on  the  only  English 
church  in  the  town.  I  entered,  and  seated  myself  near  the  door: 
the  congregation  was  very  small,  and  1  was  immediately  noticed 
as  a  stranger.  When  the  services  were  over,  the  preacher,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  United  Slates,  came  and  spoke  to  me,  very 
cordially  :  my  answers  to  the  few  questions  that  he  asked,  told 
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lim  something  of  u^y  circumstances,  and  he  kindly  invited  me  to 
ro  home  with  him,  to  dinner.  I  went,  and  remained  at  his  house 
learly  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  When  I  saw  that  night  was  ap- 
proaching, I  took  leave  of  the  good  minister  and  his  worthy  family, 
md  walked  slowly  down  to  the  wharf.  The  hoat  and  Stentor 
iveie  there,  hut  my  shipmates  were  not  there  :  excepting  a  few 
children,  playing  about,  whose  parents  were  probably  engaged  in 
their  Sabbath  devotions  or  amusements — no  human  beings  were 
Lo  be  seen.  I  sat  dow^n  under  a  tree  that  stood  near  the  water's 
edge,  and  turned  over  in  my  mind,  the  events  of  the  day,  with  a 
very  grateful  sense  of  satisfaction.  1  had  resisted  temptation,  and 
the  reward  of  an  approving  conscience  was  mine. 

A  cry  of  distress  aroused  me  ;  1  started  up,  and  saw  the  children 
running,  wildly,  in  all  directions,  to  and  from  the  brink  of  the 
wharf  I  hastened  to  them,  and  found,  as  I  suspected,  that  one 
of  them  had  fallen  in.  A  little  fellow  of  three  years  old  w^as  strug- 
hng  with  the  waves,  and  crying  loudly  for  help,  as  often  as  the 
choking  water  would  allow  him.  My  first  impulse  was,  to  plunge 
in  to  his  rescue  ;  but  a  second  and  wiser  thought  checked  me,  and 
I  called  "  Stentor" — who,  I  just  then  recollected,  was  a  much 
better  swimmer  than  myself  He  came  bounding  toward  me  ;  I 
pointed  to  the  drowning  child — the  obedient  animal  darted  from 
the  wharf,  seized  the  light,  loose  clothing  of  the  boy  with  his  teeth, 
and,  in  another  minute,  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the 
eager  children,  laid  their  httle  companion  safe  at  my  feet !  The 
parents  had,  by  this  time,  reached  the  spot,  and  overwhelmed  me 
with  their  noisy  thanks — not  one  word  of  which  could  I  under- 
stand. I  withdrew  to  my  tree  again,  silently  thanking  God  that  I 
had  been  able  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-being.  "  This  too," 
thought  I,  "  is  the  fruit  of  my  mother's  prayers.  But  for  them,  I 
should  have  gone  wnth  my  comrades  this  morning,  and,  of  course, 
should  not  have  been  here  now,  to  make  these  parents  happy  by 
rescuins:  their  child  from  death. 

I  began  now,  to  be  very  uneasy  on  account  of  my  shipmates. — 
We  w^ere  to  return  to  our  vessel  at  sunset,  and  that  time  was  fast 
approaching.  I  looked  anxiously  up  and  dov^rn  the  streets :  at 
length,  I  saw  two  of  them  coming  toward  me,  with  hasty  steps 
and  very  disordered  appearance — but,  "where  were  the  other  two?" 
Not  a  word  of  answer  could  I  get  to  any  of  my  questions,  until  we 
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were  seated  in  the  boat,  and  fairly  making  our  way  toward  the* 
yiessel:  then,  I  learned  that  my  comrades  were  in  prison  !  They 
had  all  spent  the  day  in  a  very  improper  manner,  and  had  "wound 
up" — as  they  expressed  it — by  engaging  in  a  quarrel,  which  had 
resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  half  their  number.  The  others 
had  escaped  the  same  misfortune  with  difficulty,  and  were  still  n 
some  fear  of  being  pursued.  They  had  evidently  been  very  badly 
treated,  and  brought  with  them  many  painful  and  disgraceful 
proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  spent  their  "Sabbath  on 
shore." 

James. — But  what  became  of  the  poor  men  who  were  put  into 
prison  ? 

Edward. — The  captain  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  them 
out  again  ;  at  last  he  succeeded — and  when  they  came  on  board, 
looking  pale,  and  sick  and  filthy — shewing,  plainly,  that  they  had 
seen  something  of  the  horrors  of  a  foreign  prison,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  near  I  had  come  to  sharing  their  disgrace,  and  their 
sufferings.  Once  more  1  blessed  God  for  my  mother — and  resolved, 
if  I  should  live  to  see  her  again,  to  be  more  obedient  and  affec- 
tionate than  I  had  ever  yet  been.  And  I  hope  to  prove  that  I  can 
perform,  as  well  as  resolve. 

Note. — I  have  lately  heard  of  my  young  friend's  happy  dis- 
covery of  that  better  than  "golden  door"  of  hope — the  love  of  God 
as  revealed  through  a  Saviour.  Does  not  this  circumstance  say 
with  peculiar  emphasis — Mothers,  "  hope  on,  hope  ever?"  "Be 
not  weary  in  well  doing ;  for  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye 
faint  not." 
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BY  HON.   MRS.    NORTON. 

Oh  Paradise  !  In  vain  didst  thou  depart ; 
Thine  image  siill  is  stamped  on  every  heart ! 
Though  mourning  man  in  vain  may  seek  to  trace 
The  site  of  that  which  was  his  dwelling  place, 
Though  the  four  flittering  rivers  now  divide. 
No  realms  of  beauty  with  their  rolling  tide, 
Each  several  life  yet  opens  with  the  view 
Of  that  nnblighted  world  where  Adam  drew 
The  breath  of  being  :  in  each  several  mind, 
However  cramped,  and  fettered,  and  confined, 
The  innate  power  of  beauty  folded  lies, 
And  like  a  bud  beneath  the  summer  skies, 
Blooms  out  in  youth  through  many  a  radiant  day, 
Though  in  life's  winter  frost,  it  dies  away." 
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BY     MRS.     S.     T.     M  A  K  T  Y  N. 


'  Come  close  to  my  side,  my  son,  so  that  I  may  feel  your  breath 
upon  my  cheek,  for  the  room  is  growing  dark,  and  I  can  no  longer 
look  upon  my  child.     Come  quickly,  or  it  may  be  too  late." 

The  boy  thus  addressed,  rose  hastily  from  his  seat,  and  came 
forward  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  mother  ;  but  as  his  eye  caught 
the  expression  of  her  countenance,  an  involuntary  groan  escaped 
him,  at  the  change  depicted  there.  An  awful  shadow  had  fallen 
across  those  familiar  features,  the  shadow  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion— seeming  to  his  excited  fancy,  like  a  veil  of  separation  drawn 
by  some  invisible  handj  dividing  him  forever  from  his  best  and 
dearest  earthly  friend.  Awe-struck,  but  not  terrified,  (for  why 
should  he  fear  the  mother  who  from  the  first  hour  of  his  existence 
had  been  to  him  a  guardian  angel?)  he  crept  closely  to  her  side, 
took  the  thin,  cold  hand  extended  to  him  in  both  his,  and  kissing 
tenderly  the  pallid  cheek,  whispered  — "  Dearest  mother,  I  ara 
here."  He  would  fain  have  made  some  fond  enquiry,  but  the 
words  died  away  on  his  hps,  and  he  remained  silent  and  trembling, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  dear  face,  so  altered,  yet  still  lovely, 
even  in  death. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  low  and  trembhng  voice,  for  which  he  was 
eagerly  listening,  "  the  hour  is  come  for  which  1  have  long  tried  to 
prepare  both  you  and  myself — the  hour  that  must  see  you  a  lone 
and  desolate  orphan  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  am  going  home — 
to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer  with  those 
departed  ones  whose  loss  has  made  this  earth  a  wilderness  to  me 
— but  you,  my  boy,  my  dear,  dear  boy,*oh  !  who  will  be  to  you 
what  I  have  been,  who  will  guide,  protect,  and  love  my  orphan 

child  r 

Strong  emotion  overpowered  the  sufferer,  but  it  was  for  a  mo- 
ment  only — strengtli  from  on  high  was  poured  by  angel  hands 
into  that  struggling  heart,  and  in  a  firmer  tone  she  added — 

"  To  Him  who  has  watched  over  us  both  for  good,  all  our  live* 
long — to  the  God  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  I  commit  nfjy 
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boy,  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  will  be  your  friend  and  Father ; 
but  oh,  ray  son,  by  all  the  love  I  bear  you,  by  the  memcry  of  all 
we  have  suffered  and  enjoyed  tog-ether,  I  charge  you  forget  Him 
not — forsake  Him  not.  Let  this  holy  book."  taking  a  small  worn 
Bible  from  beneath  her  pillow,  '-which  was  the  constant  companion 
of  your  beloved  father,  and  since  his  death  has  been  my  daily 
comforter,  be  the  guide  of  your  feet  in  the  lonely  and  dangerous 
path  you  must  tread.  Promise  me,"  she  said  with  unwonted 
energy,  while  the  last  effort  of  a  mother's  love  raUied  once  more 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  lent  a  momentary  lustre  to  the  dimmed 
and  glazing  eye— "promise  me,  child  of  my  heart,  that  you  will 
so  live,  as  to  meet  your  parents  in  heaven."  In  a  voice  nearly 
choked  by  the  sobs  he  was  trying  to  stifle,  the  boy  slowly  and 
solemnly  answered  as  she  sank  back  upon  her  pillow,  "  So  help  me 
God,  I  will." 

The  promise  must  have  been  heard  by  the  departing  mother, 
for  a  bright  smile  was  on  her  lips  when  he  rose  from  her  knees, 
but  its  strange  sweetness  thrilled  and  agitated  him,  and  when  to 
his  repeated  call  of  "  Mother,  dear  mother  !"  no  answer  was  re- 
turned, the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  threw  himself  beside 
the  lifeless  body  in  a  burst  of  overwhelming  sorrow.  Long  and 
bitterly  he  wept  over  the  clay  from  which  the  spirit  had  fled,  but 
at  length,  exhausted  nature  asserted  her  rights,  and  the  young 
mourner  forgot  his  sorrows  in  a  profound,  and  undisturbed  repose. 

It  was  a  sad  and  touching  sight,  on  which  the  first  beams  of  t 
morning  sun  fell,  in  the  humble  cottage  of  the  widow.  Then 
side  by  side,  lay  the  dead  mother  and  her  sleeping  boy — the  bright 
golden  curls  of  the  one,  minghng  with  the  dark  tresses,  slightly 
sprinkled  with  silver,  which  fell  over  the  marble  brow  and  bosom 
of  tlie  other.  But  the  "waveless  calm"  of  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
wakinar,  was  on  the  still  features  of  the  dead,  while  the  young  face 
beside  her,  bore  traces  of  bitter  and  agonizing  grief.  Tears  still 
hull?  on  his  long,  dark  lashes,  his  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  his 
bosom  heaved,  as  though  even  in  slumber,  some  sad  remembrance 
were  present  to  darken  his  soul.  And  well  might  that  desolate  boy 
weep  over  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  for  beside  the  idolized  mother 
now  taken  from  him,  he  had  not  one  eartlily  relative  or  protector 
to  v/horn  he  nnght  apply  in  this  hour  of  sorrow.  True,  the  neigh- 
bori-;  of  the  deceased  were  kind  and  sympathizing,  and  when,  on 
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coming  to  the  house  in  the  morning',  they  learned  the  situation  of 
the  child,  tliey  made  every  possible  effort  to  sooth  his  grief.  But 
he  shrank  inwardly  from  their  coarse  though  well  meaning  at- 
tempts at  consolation,  and  only  longed  for  soHtude,  that  he  might 
think  over  the  past,  and  look  forward  to  a  future  which  seemed  all 
darkness  to  him.  Young  as  he  was,  (a  little  turned  of  twelve,) 
Johnnie,  or  as  he  was  familiarly  termed  by  the  Ayrshire  peasantry, 
little  Jock  Duncan,  had  learned  both  to  think  and  reason.  Circum- 
stances had  early  developed  his  strong  natural  powers,  and  now 
that  every  earthly  stay  was  withdrawn,  his  spirit  rose  with  the 
emergency,  and  in  the  deep  hush  of  night,  when  no  eye  but  that 
of  God  w-as  upon  him,  his  purpose  was  made  and  registered  in 
heaven. 

"  I  will  be  a  man,"  he  said — "  such  a  man  as  my  dear  mother, 
if  she  were  living,  would  approve — and  if  her  blessed  spirit  does 
indeed  look  down  upon  me,  she  shall  have  no  occasion  to  blush  for 
the  son  of  her  love."  Never  afterward  was  that  vow  forgotten  or 
disregarded. 

The  father  of  little  Jock  Duncan,  was  the  only  child  of  a  Scottish 
clergyman,  who  had  wept  over  the  untimely  graves  of  a  numerous 
family,  and  naturally  centered  all  his  affections  on  this  last  surviv- 
ing one,  whose  sickly  childhood  gave  little  promise  of  long  life,  to 
his  fond  and  anxious  parents.  But  unceasing  and  judicious  care 
apparently  triumphed  over  constitutional  debility  and  disease,  and 
at  fifteen,  Robert  Duncan  was  a  fine,  healthy  boy,  full  of  Hfe  and 
spirits,  though  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  shy  and  timid  even  to 
a  fault.  At  that  period,  a  change  came  over  the  quiet  manse  of 
Aberfoil,  which  was  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  high-minded  and  enthusiastic  boy  ;  a  maiden  lady,  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  coming  from  the  South  of  England,  suddenly 
made  her  appearance  at  the  manse,  bringing  with  her  a  young 
girl  of  about  twelve  years,  whom  she  addressed  as  her  niece,  and 
who  was  in  deep  mourning,  having  recently  lost  both  her  parents 
in  India,  by  one  of  the  fatal  fevers  incident  to  the  climate.  These 
guests  were  evidently  expected,  for  their  arrival  caused  no  surprise, 
and  they  took  their  places  at  once  as  members  of  the  household, 
to  the  great  joy  of  Robert,  who  had  never,  until  now,  known  the 
delight  of  companionship  in  his  studies  and  rambles,  his  duties  or 
recreations.     Mary  Ervine,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  young 
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Stranger,  was  scon  perfectly  at  home  in  the  parsonage,  and  found 
herself  so  happy  in  her  present  situation  that  she  playfully  declared 
she  would  never  again  leave  Ayrshire,  while  to  Mr.  Duncan  and  hi 
W'fe,  she  became  as  a  beloved  daughter,  and  to  Robert  a  cherisht 
and  endeared  sister.  Together  they  pursued  the  same  studies,  t( 
gether  wandered  over  the  hills  and  dales  of  that  romantic  regior 
until  their  thoughts  and  hearts  mingled  as  naturally  as' the  watei 
of  the  Linn  and  the  A3^r  on  which  they  loved  to  gaze  togethei 
Robert  was  designed  for  the  church,  and  it  was  not  until  he  lei 
home  for  the  university,  that  they  became  aware  of  the  strengttf 
of  the  tie  that  bound  them  to  each  other.  But  in  this  case  the 
course  of  true  love  did  run  smooth,  for  both  the  good  minister,  and 
Mrs.  Fenton,  the  aunt  of  Mary  Ervine,  approved  warmly  of  the 
choice  of  the  young  people,  and  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  period  of  their  union. 

The  long  anticipated  day  at  length  arrived,  when  Robert  Dun- 
can took  his  place  in  his  father's  pulpit,  as  a  preacher  of  the  word, 
but  the  tender  mother  whose  heart  would  have  thrilled  with  rap- 
ture at  the  sight,  was  not  there  to  listen  to  his  voice.  Consump- 
tion, the  hereditary  scourge  of  the  family,  had  fastened  upon  her, 
while  her  son  was  absent  at  the  university,  and  after  a  few  months 
of  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  she  had  been  laid  in  the  little  kirk 
yard  by  the  sid^  of  the  beloved  ones  whose  loss  she  had  so  bitterl 
lamented.  Misfortunes  seldom  come  singly — and  before  the  teai 
were  dried  which  had  been  shed  upon  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Duncai 
the  aunt  of  Mary  Ervine  was  seized  with  paralysis,  and  redu€( 
to  a  state  of  helpless  suffering  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.- 
The  unvarying  sweetness  of  the  young  girl  never  once  failee 
during  this  protracted  trial,  and  with  that  rare  mixture  of  softness 
and  energy  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  feminine  loveliness, 
she  moved  about  the  desolate  apartments  of  the  manse,  like  a  ray 
of  sunshine,  gladdening  every  thing  on  which  it  glances.  But  a 
severe  disappointment  awaited  her.  She  had  loved  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  her  Robert  would  be  an  honored  and  useful 
minister  in  some  one  of  the  pleasant  parishes  of  Ayrshire — and 
herself,  the  happy,  trusted  assistant  m  his  labors  of  love.  But 
after  repeated  trials,  rendered  painful  by  his  constitutional  timidity, 
and  a  pulmonary  weakness  which  was  daily  developing  itself  more 
strongly,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  long  cherished  plans, 
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and  resolve  on  adopting  the  humbler  vocation  of  teacher  in  the 
iittle  village  of  Aberfoil,  that  he  might  be  near  his  beloved  father 
in  his  declining  years,  and  thus  lighten  the  cares  that  of  ia4t<^ 
pressed  heavily  upon  him.  The  hand  of  Mary  Ervine  was  the. 
rich  reward  of  his  sacrifices,  and  blessed  with  the  companionship, 
of  his  gentle  wife,  in  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  his  varied  duties  as  teacher  and  parochial  assistant,  a  few 
years  of  almost  perfect  happiness  fled  rapidly  away. 

"  But  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth  1 
The  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below." 

The  cheek  of  Robert  Duncan  had  become  pale,  his  step  feeble, 
and  his  frame  thin,  even  to  emaciation,  and  still  the  friends  who 
lived  but  in  his  life,  refused  to  believe  that  one  so  full  of  mental- 
energy,  so  useful  and  beloved,  could  be  wasting  away  even  before 
their  eyes  ;  yet  so  it  was.  His  life  was  lovely  to  the  last.  He  had 
been  conversing  cheerfully  with  his  wife  and  playing  with  the  little 
Johnnie,  then  a  rosy  child  of  four  summers,  when  pleasantly  re- 
marking that  he  was  tired  and  would  rest,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
arm-chair,  where  he  was  found  an  hour  afterward  by  a  domestic, 
in  the  fixed  repose  of  death.  We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
sense  of  utter  desolation,  the  deep  agony  which  swept  over  the 
heart  of  the  youthful  widow  thus  suddenly  and  fearfully  bereaved. 
He  had  been  her  first  and  only  love — the  companion  of  her  child- 
hood— the  friend  of  her  riper  years — the  being  in  whom  her  pride 
and  hopes  and  affections  were  all  garnered,  and  now  what  was 
left  to  her  on  earth  ?  Such  was  her  first  despairing  thought,  but 
Mary  Duncan  was  a  sincere  Christian,  and  the  hand  that  had 
wounded  her  was  stretched  forth  to  heal  and  comfort  her  bleeding 
h6art.  For  the  sake  of  the  stricken  father,  and  the  orphan  boy 
still  spared  to  her,  she  strove  to  conceal  her  sorrows,  though  the 
eflfort  cost  her  many  nights  of  sleepless  anguish.  But  time  brought 
healing  on  its  wings,  and  in  the  infantile  charms  and  sparkling 
intelligence  of  her  boy,  the  mother  found  an  unfailing  source  of 
interest  and  delight.  She  was  his  instructor,  his  friend,  his  com- 
panion ;  she  shared  his  pleasures  and  pursuits,  and  under  her  vigi- 
lant eye,  his  fine  mind  was  gradually  unfolding,  disclosing  daily 
some  new  germ  of  beauty  and  promise.  Child  as  he  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  from  that  hour  it  seemed  the  sole  study 
of  his  Ufe  to  make  his  mother  happy.     When  sick,  or  accidentally 
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injured  at  play,  he  resolutely  restrained  every  manifestation  of 
pain  or  grief  in  her  presence,  and  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
sought  by  every  innocent  device,  to  win  her  back  to  hope  ai 
happiness.  It  was  impossible  that  one  so  formed  to  appreciaf 
mental  and  moral  excellence  as  Mary  Duncan,  should  be  insens 
hie  to  the  endearing  qualities  of  her  child,  neither  would  she  se 
fishly  shadow  his  young  life  by  the  sorrow  that  had  darkened  hera 
thus  the  cheerfuhiess  at  first  borrowed  for  his  sake,  by  degrees 
stole  into  her  heart,  and  shone  through  her  expressive  features. — 
Still,  though  she  less  deplored  her  early  loss,  it  was  never  for  a 
moment  forgotten.  The  sunny  smile  that  in  other  days  had 
lighted  up  her  countenance,  making  it  in  the  eyes  of  her  fond  hus- 
band "  like  the  face  of  an  angel,"  was  never  seen  again,  and  so 
shadowy  and  ethereal  was  she  now  in  her  beauty,  that  as  she 
visited  the  cottages  of  the,  poor,  or  walked  up  the  kirk  aisle  to  her 
accustomed  seat,  those  who  saw  her  would  remark  in  their  homely 
way — "  puir  thing — she's  wearing  awa  like  a  snaw-wreath — she's 
ower  gude  and  bonny  to  be  lang  for  this  warld." 

To  be  continued. 


A  MOTHER'S   LOVE. 

BY    HON.    MRS.    NORTON. 

"  Sweet  is  the  image  of  the  brooding  dove ! 
Holy  as  Heaven,  a  mother's  tender  love  ! 
The  love  of  many  prayers  and  many  tears, 
Which  changes  not,  with  dim  declining  years- 
The  only  love  which  on  this  teeming  earth, 
Asks  no' return  from  passion's  wayward  birth  ; 
The  only  love  that,  with  a  touch  divine, 
Displaces  Irom  the  heart's  most  secret  ihrine 
The  idol  self  !     Oh,  prized  beneath  thy  due 
When  life's  untri'd  affections  all  are  new, 
How  strange  appears  to  us  in  after  life 
That  term  of  mingled  carelessness  and  strife, 
When  guardianship  so  gentle,  quelled  our  pride, 
When  it  was  holiday  to  leave  thy  side. 
When,  wiihdull  ignorance  that  would  not  learn, 
We  lost  those  hours  that  never  can  return, 
Hours,  whose  endeared  communion  nature  meant 
Should  be  in  confidence  and  kindness  spent — 
That  we  (hereafter  mourning;  might  believe 
In  human  faiih,  though  all  around  deceive; 
Might  weigh  against  the  sad  and  startling  crowd 
Of  ills  that  wound  the  weak,  and  chill  the  proud, 
Our  recollections  of  the  undefiled. 
The  sainted  tie,  of  parent  and  of  child  !" 


"WE  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  WE  SHOULD  PRAY  FOR  AS 
WE  OUGHT."— Romans  viii.  26. 

BY   A   NEW   CONTRIBUTOR. 

Lord  of  all !  we  bow  before  thee, 

Bow  in  lowliness  and  fear, — 
Humbly  would  our  souls  adore  thee, 

And  thy  name  we  would  revere. 
O  we  would  implore  thy  blessing — 

But,  we  know  not  what  to  say, 
While  we  are  thy  throne  addressing, 

*'  Father,  teach  us  how  to  pray." 

Mournful  is  our  meditation, — 

Life  seems  but  a  fleeting  dream, — 
Power,  and  rank's  exalted  staiion, 

Fitful  phantoms  through  it  gleam. 
Earthly  pleasures — flying — dying, 

Tell  us  we  must  pass  away ; 
For  thy  life  our  souls  are  sighing, 

"  Father,  teach  us  how  to  pray." 

Earth  has  deserts — wild,  and  dreary, 

And  our  restless  hearts  have  sped 
^  With  their  burden,  faint  and  weary, 

On  their  pathway  to  the  dead. 
But  our  spirits  are  immortal. 

They  can  never  know  decay  , 
They  would  enter  Heaven's  portal, 

"  Father,  teach  us  how  to  pray.' 

In  thy  mercy,  thou  hast  taught  us 

Searchingly,  to  look  within ; 
And  with  thy  convictions,  brought  us 

To  a  knowledge  of  our  sin. 
We  are  vile — but  we  beseech  thee 

Pardon  all  our  sins  to  day : 
Let  our  souls'  petition  reach  thee, 

"  Father,  teach  us  how  to  pray." 

We  are  guilty,  and  despairing — 

In  thy  sight  we  stand  condemned ; 
But  we  hear  a  voice  declaring 

"  Jesus  is  the  sinner's  friend  !" 
Through  his  blood  we  are  forgiven, — 

How  shall  we  our  debt  repay  1 
For  his  sake  who  reigns  in  heaven, 

"Father,  teach  us  how  to  pray." 
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Wholly  are  our  hearts  polluted, 

But  thy  promises  of  yore, 
Tell  us  sin  shall  be  imputed 

To  thine  heritage  no  more. 
On  thy  faithful  word  relying, 

At  thy  feet  we  fain  would  lay 
All  our  burden — meekly  crying, 

"  Father,  teach  us  how  to  pray.' 

We,  O  Lord !  are  undeserving — 

Prone  to  wander  far  from  thee ; 
But  thy  promise — never  swerving, 

Watches  o'.er  our  destiny. 
We  are  faithless — ever  ranging— 

Let  thy  presence  be  our  stay ; 
Bless  us  with  thy  love  unchanging, 

"  Father,  teach  us  how  to  pray." 

Teach  us  how  to  come  before  th«e 

As  thy  loved  disciples  came ; 
Teach  us  humbly  to  implore  thee 

In  the  Great  Redeemer's  name. 
Let  our  Saviour — ever  pleading, 

In  our  hearts  his  love  display ; 
Let  thy  Spirit  interceding, 

"  Teach  us,  Father,  how  to  pray." 


THE  LIFE   PICTURE. 

BY   MRS.    A.    T.    DAVIDSON. 

I  LOVE  to  associate  with  every  object  in  nature  or  art,  some 
heavenly  truth,  some  gospel  promise,  some  bright  hope  of  the 
future.  Thus  even  "  mute  insensate  things"  become  briffht  with 
intelligence,  and  ever  whisper  words  of  sweetest  music.  The  dis- 
tinguished painter  Landseer,  in  covering  his  canvass  with  his  land- 
scape,  finishes  each  part  minutely  as  he  progresses.  This  is  a  rare 
process,  nor  is  it  the  usual  method  of  genius.  Generally  the  ^hole 
surface  is  gone  over  many  times  ere  one  part  of  it  is  completed. — 
Touch  by  touch,  line  by  line,  here  a  light  and  there  a  shado^j^i 
slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  until  at  last  the  artist's  patient  toil  is 
rewarded,  and  the  bright  vision  bursts  upon  the  enraptured  eye, 
some  scene  radiant  with  Arcadian  beauty,  or  a  face  burning  with 
angelic  loveliness.     And  thus  does  the  Heavenly  Painter  delineate 
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ur  path,  and  develope  our  characters.     "  What  I  do  thou  knowest 

ot  now,  but  shalt  know  hereafter."     All  is  seeming:  confusion,  and 

pparently  unfinished,  and  our  impatient  spirits  would  fain  seize 

he  pencil,  and  ourselves  fill  up  the  outline.     We  know  not  yet  the 

esult,  and  many  a  dark  shadow,  and  many  an  unexpected  reverse, 

ill  us  with  gloomy  apprehensions.     It  is  said  that  the  embroiderers 

»f  the  celebrated  Gobelin  tapestry,  always  worked  on  the  wrong 

ide  of  the  fabric.     Patiently,  untiringly,  day  by  day,  year  by  year, 

hey  pursued   their  uninteresting  occupation,  following  minutely 

heir  directions,  nor  knew  what  the  pattern,  or  what  the  exquisite 

iesign,  until  the  gorgeous  product  is  finished,  and  the  beautiful 

abric  stands  unrolled  in  all  its  oriental  magnificence.     So  let  us 

work,  untiringly,  unquestioningly,  perseveringly.     A  hand  unseen 

IS  guiding  ours,  whose  lightest  touch  prints  beauty.  One  to  whose 

omniscient  eye  is  present  the  whole  in  its  ultimate  perfection,  who 

will  omit  not  a  single  tint,  be  it  light  or  sombre,  which  is  v/anting 

to  its  completeness.     And  then  when  the  last  touch  of  the  pencil 

is  given,  when  the  grosser  fibres  of  earth  are  dissolved,  and  the  eye 

is  purged  with  heavenly  Euphrasy,  how  glorious  will  be  the  pic> 

lure,  how  magnificent  its  full,  perfect,  complete  development, — a 

subject  of  grateful  contemplation  throughout  eternity. 

Who  that  has  gazed  at  the  last  picture  of  Cole,  but  has  felt  an 
impression  of  sadness,  as  he  looked  upon  that  last  unfinished  study? 
Such  are  many  of  our  life  pictures.  They  are  but  studies  to  be 
filled  up  hereafter.  The  infant,  whose  bud  of  existence  had  hardly 
begun  to  open  ere  closed  by  death,  is  an  example.  Very  few  were 
the  touches  in  that  brief  outline  ;  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  then  a 
shadow,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  canvass  blank.  How  gloriously  it 
will  be  finished  in  a  higher  world  !  Raphael  could  not  copy  it— » 
Titian  had  no  colors  on  his  palette  which  might  imitate  it. 

In  a  loftier  and  more  solemn  sense  than  the  artists  of  old,  "  Wc 
paint  for  Eternity  ^     Let  us  beware  how  we  guide  the  pencil. 

That  pencil  whose  colors  in  brightness  outvie 
The  hues  of  the  rainbow,  the  tints  of  the  sky ; 
It  mocketh  the  point  of  a  diamond  pen, 
Where  once  it  hath  touched  is  erased  not  again  ; 
The  fires  which  to  ashes  this  planet  shall  turn, 
But  deeper  and  firmer  those  colors  shall  burn  ; 
Through  ages  unending,  that  picture  shall  be 
The  type  of  the  Past  and  Future  to  thee. 


HOUSEHOLD   S KETCHES.  — No.  V. 

BT     MRS.     MARY     GRAHAM. 

PATIENCE. 

I  HAD  passed  through  a  day  of  severe  trials.  Nothing  had  gone 
right  either  among  my  children  or  my  domestics  ;  and  we  were 
all  more  or  less  unhappy.  The  cause,  upon  reflection  as  I  lay 
upon  my  bed  awake  when  all  were  asleep,  I  freely  acknowledged 
to  be  in  myself.  1  was  far  from  well  when  I  arose  in  the  morning. 
I  had  rested  badly,  and,  besides  feeling  weak  and  nervous,  had  a 
boring  pain  through  one  of  my  temples.  The  children  were,  or 
appeared  to  be,  unusually  restless,  and  disposed  to  interfere  with 
and  among  each  other  ;  and  the  nurse,  in  dressing  them,  mani- 
fested so  little  patience,  that,  losing  my  own  temper,  I  reproved 
her  angrily.  In  doing  this  my  heart  beat  suddenly  with  a  more 
rapid  motion,  and  increased  the  pain  in  my  head. 

On  going  down  to  breakfast,  I  was  annoyed  by  sundry  omis- 
sions in  setting  the  table.  The  butter  knife  had  been  forgotten ; 
the  sugar  bowl  was  empty  ;  and  there  was  no  pitcher  of  water  for 
the  children. 

'•  Careless — careless  girl !"  said  I,  impatiently,  as  I  rung  the  table 
bell.  "  What  has  come  over  you,  Nancy,  to  neglect  things  so  ?" 
This  was  sharply  said  to  the  maid  who  entered.  "  There  is  neither 
water  nor  sugar  on  the  table.  And  you  have  forgotten  the  butter 
knife  again." 

I  could  see  that  the  way  in  which  I  spoke  fretted  the  girl.  Her 
face  colored.  The  deficiencies  were  supplied,  but  in  so  ungracious 
a  manner  that  even  my  husband  noticed  it. 

After  breakfast  I  reproved  her  for  this;  but  my  own  unhappy 
state  of  mind  prevented  the  reproof  from  doing  any  good  ;  for  it 
only  aroused  angry  feelings  in  the  girl.  The  reaction  of  all  this 
upon  myself  only  disturbed  me  more  deeply,  and  increased  my 
bodily  indisposition. 

As  before  said,  nothing  went  right  during  the  whole  day.  The 
children  seemed  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  riot  and  mischief;  and 
the  more  I  talked  to  and  scolded  them,  the  more  indifferent  did 
they  seem  to  grow.     As  for  my  domestics,  they  were  cross  and  in- 
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attentive.  If  I  rung  for  the  cbambermaid,  she  was  so  long  in 
coming  that  I  was  worried  by  the  delay,  and,  in  ahnost  every  case, 
scolded  her  when  she  appeared.  This  only  made  things  worse, 
for  she  would  not  bear  it.  and  the  reaction  of  her  ill  temper  only 
disturbed  me  the  deeper. 

Of  course,  the  dinner  was  badly  cooked,  and  I  made  it  worse  by 
scolding  about  it  at  the  table,  and  pronouncing  every  dish  that 
ras  served,  unfit  to  eat.  My  husband  said  nolhing  ;  but  his  face 
was  clouded.  The  afternoon  passed  with  little  or  no  improvement, 
for,  I  had  completely  lost  my  patience,  and  could  not  speak  to 
servants  nor  children  without  disturbing  their  feelings.  I  was 
conscious  of  all  this,  but  made  little  or  no  effort  to  correct  the  evil. 
I  felt  that  I  was  borne  along  by  a  current,  but  had  not  energy 
sufficient  to  resist  the  downward  pressure.  To  stem  it,  would  re- 
quire an  effort ;  but  I  was  in  no  mood  to  make  an  effort  of  any 
kind. 

For  all,  this  unhappy  day  closed  at  last.  In  the  calmness  that 
followed,  I  had  time  for  reflection.  I  clearly  saw  the  ground  of 
the  whole  evil.  It  was  my  disturbed  state  of  mind  that  had  dis- 
turbed the  whole  family.  My  impatience  had  been  reproduced  in 
them.  Grieving  and  repenting  I  lay  for  an  hour  or  two  in  my  bed, 
after  others  were  asleep,  and  then  slumber  weighed  down  my 
own  eyelids. 

In  the  morning  I  arose,  feeling  but  little  better  than  on  the  day 
before.  My  head  still  ached  ;  I  was  suffering  from  extreme  lassi- 
tude, and  I  felt  that  every  nerve  was  unstrung.  But,  my  mind 
was  in  a  better  state.  The  resolution  of  the  night  had  not  faded 
from  my  memory. 

'•  I  will  act  more  wisely,  kindly  and  justly,"  said  I,  as  I  arose. — 
"The  centre  of  disturbance  shall  not  again  be  in  me.  Let  me 
rather  soothe  than  excite  ;  be  patient  instead  of  irritable." 

One  of  the  children  began  to  cry  at  this  moment.  The  sound 
jarred  my  feelings.  But,  I  instantly  went  to  him,  and  asked  calmly 
and  affectionately,  as  to  the  cause  of  his  trouble.  In  a  little  while 
his  grief  had  passed  away,  and  he  was  playing  happily  about  the 
room.  Next,  one  of  my  domestics,  who  had  been  sulky  all  the 
day  previous,  came  in  to  inform  me  of  something  disagreeable  that 
had  just  occurred.  Her  manner  was  even  more  disagreeable  than 
her  communication.     But  I  answered  in  a  low,  calm,  kind  voice. 
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The  expression  of  her  countenance  changed  as  if  by  magic, 
little  while  after  she  came  back  and  informed  me,  in  a  cheerful 
way,  that  she  had  been  able  to  correct  the  evil  of  which  she  had 
complained.  I  answered  approvingly,  and  there  came  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  into  her  face.  One  of  the  children  was  crying  at  th* 
time.     She  took  him  up  and  soothed  him  into  quietness.  flj 

"  Oh,  the  power  of  patience  !"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  noted  these 
little  incidents. 

At  the  breakfast  table,  I  found,  as  was  often  the  case,  certain 
omissions.  They  were  supplied  far  more  quickly  by  kind  words 
than  they  had  been  by  harsh  ones  on  the  morning  previous  ;  and, 
what  was  better,  neither  my  own  temper  nor  that  of  any  of  my 
family  was  disturbed. 

That  I  was  far  from  feehng  well,  all  could  see.  On  the  day 
before,  none  appeared  to  care  about  me.  But,  on  this  day,  every 
one  in  the  house  showed  a  concern,  and  did  all  they  could  to  rehevc 
me.  The  chambermaid  hurried  with  her  work,  that  she  might 
have  time  to  take  care  of  the  baby  ;  and  the  seamstress  gathered 
the  other  children  around  her  and  told  them  stories  while  she 
worked,  in  order  to  keep  them  away  from  me  as  much  as  possible. 

"  Oh,  the  blessing  of  patience  !"  I  murmured,  as  I  noted  all  this. 
When  evening  came,  I  was  much  better  than  in  the  morning,  and 
on  the  next  day  I  felt  quite  well  again.  But  for  my  resolution  to 
be  patient,  the  trials  of  that  second  day  would,  no  doubt,  have 
made  me  seriously  ill.  As  it  was,  patience  had  proved  the  all- 
powerful  restorer. 
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It  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  human  nature  to  pass  through  all 
wrongs,  disappointments  and  neglects,  without  permitting  them 
to  harden  the  heart,  or  dim  the  shining  of  its  love.  This  is  a  vic- 
tory that  outstrips  the  glory  of  all  others.  It  resembles  us  to  the 
sun,  not  only  in  the  evenness  and  majesty  of  his  course,  but  in  his 
shining  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  yea,  in  his  being  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  them  in  it  who  walk  in  a  darkness  o( 
their  own. 
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felt         all      its    fa     -     vors    and  found      its      decay : 
loud     tem-pests  storm  -   ing    be  -  fore      mid  -  die  day 
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mair  your  smiles  can  cheer    me,  Nae  mair  your  frowns  can  fear  me,  The 
seen  Tweed's  silver  stream    Smil-ing   in    the  sun-ny     beam.         Grow 
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3.  I've  seen  the  forest  adorned  the  foremost, 

Wi*  flowers  o'  the  fairest,  sap  pleasant  and  gay — 
Sae  bonny  was  their  blooming, 
Wi'  sweets  the  air  perfuming — 

But  now  they  are  withered,  and  weeded  away. 

4.  Ah,  fickle  fortune,  why  thus  cruel  sporting, 
Ah,  why  thus  perplex  us,  poor  ^ons  of  a  day  ] 

Nae  mair  your  smiles  can  cheer  me, 
Nae  mair  your  frowns  can  fear  me. 
The  flowers  o'  thr  forest  are  a'  wed  away. 
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SARAH    MURPHY. 

BY   ALICE    CRAIG. 

"I  am  thy  mother  —  spura  me  not,  my  child!" 

It  was  night — a  wild,  dreary,  November  night.  The  wind 
whistled,  loud  and  shrill,  through  the  branches  of  the  leafless  trees, 
and  compelled  the  traveller  to  wrap  his  cloak  about  him,  and  fold 
his  arms  closely,  as  he  passed  up  or  down  the  cheerless  streets.  A 
glittering  carriage  drew  up  before  the  door  of  a  handsome  house, 
in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets  of  the  city  of  New- York. — 
The  door  was  opened  and  the  steps  let  down  by  an  active  footman, 
who  next  ran  nimbly  to  ring  the  bell,  that  the  occupants  of  the 
vehicle  might  not  be  kept  waiting  in  the  freezing  air.  A  young 
gentleman  of  perhaps  eighteen  or  twenty,  descended  from  the  car- 
riage, assisted  a  lady,  muffled  in  velvet  and  fur,  to  alight,  and  both 
turned  toward  the  hall  door.  But  the  bell  was  not  yet  rung,  for 
the  movements  and  attention  of  the  footman  had  been  arrested  by 
a  female  figure,  which  was  sitting,  or  rather  lying  on  the  hard 
stone  steps. 

"  Who's  here — what's  wanted  ?"  asked  the  man,  and  as  the 
stranger  made  no  reply,  he  was  about  to  remove  her,  somewhat 
roughly  from  his  path,  but  this  proceeding  was  suspended  by  the 
voice  of  the  young  gentleman. 

"  Not  so  fast.  John — do  not  you  see  that  it  is  a  woman?" 
"  Very  likely  she's  drunk,  sir,"  returned  John. 
"  No,"  said  the  young  man, — kindly  raising  the  thin  hand  of  the 
prostrate  person  ;  '*  she  is  cold  and  stiflf,  freezing — perhaps  starving 
to  death.     Only  look,  mother— we  will  take  her  in,  shall  we  not?" 
The  lady  bent  to  examine  the  figure  by  the  light  of  the  lamps, 
before  replying : 

"  She  is  clean,  and  decently  clad  :  some  country  woman,  proba- 
bly, who  has  lost  herself  in  this  wilderness  of  a  city. — poor  thing. 
Yesy  certainly  ;  ring  the  bell,  John,  and  assist  in  removing  her  to 
a  comfortable  room." 

Mrs.  Lowe's  order  was  immediately  obeyed.     The  insensible 
stranger  was  conveyed  to  a  richly  furnished  apartment,  and  the 
benevolent  lady  proceeded,  at  once,  to  use  such  means  as  she  could 
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command  at  the  moment,  to  recal  life  and  consciousness.  The 
hood  was  removed  from  the  head,  and  the  face  of  the  stransfer  ex- 
posed  to  view.  In  age,  she  appeared  to  be  about  thirty-five,  and 
her  palhd  and  wasted  features  bore  evident  traces  of  uncommon 
beauty.  Mrs.  Lowe's  humane  exertions  were,  after  some  time, 
rewarded  by  signs  of  returning  animation.  The  hands  became 
less  cold,  the  joints  of  the  fingers  less  rigid,  a  slight  color  appeared 
on  the  wan  cheek,  and  at  length  a  pair  of  large  eyes  were  slowly 
opened,  wandered  wildly  from  object  to  object,  around  the  luxu- 
rious apartment,  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  kind  face  of  the  hostess, 
and  rested  in  a  long  inquiring  gaze  on  the  countenance  of  the 
young  gentleman  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa,  attentively 
watching  the  result  of  his  mother's  labors.  At  this  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  another  gentleman,  of  very  prepossessing  appear- 
ance and  in  the  prime  of  life,  entered  the  room.  This  was  Mr. 
Lowe,  the  master  of  the  house  :  he  had  just  come  in  from  the 
street,  and  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  incident  which  we  have  re- 
lated. Seeing  his  wife  and  son  engaged  as  we  have  described,  he 
advanced,  with  some  curiosity,  to  the  sofa  :  but  his  eye  had  no 
sooner  fallen  on  the  figure  extended  there,  than,  with  an  appalling 
exclamation  of  astonishment  and  anguish,  he  sank  upon  a  chair 
and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if  a  spectre  on  which  he 
dared  not  look  had  been  before  him.  That  single  sound  seemed 
to  have  done  more  to  recal  the  stranger's  suspended  energies  than 
all  the  kind  exertions  of  Mrs.  Lowe  had  accomplished.  She  started 
wildly  from  her  pillo\v,  and  a  something  very  like  joy  flashed  for 
an  instant  in  her  dark  eyes,  as  they  glanced  from  the  face  of  the 
father  to  that  of  the  wondering  son,  but  her  excited  feelings,  what- 
ever their  source,  were  too  powerful  for  her  feeble  strength, — she 
sank  again  to  her  pillow,  and  relapsed  into  her  former  state  of  com- 
plete insensibility.  Mr.  Lowe's  agitation  was  excessive  at  this 
circumstance,  but  as  minute  after  minute  rolled  away,  and  brought 
no  apparent  symptom  of  returning  life,  his  demeanor  became 
even  alarming.  A  physician  who  had  been  sent  for,  came  in  and 
administered  various  restoratives  :  after  some  time,  the  patient 
breathed  again,  though  she  did  not  unclose  her  eyes,  but  appeared 
to  have  fallen  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

"  Let  her  sleep,"  said  the  doctor.  *'  She  may  revive,  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  speak,  but  recovery  is  impossible.  She  is  evidently  very 
'  nigh  unto  death.'  " 
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He  was  in  haste,  and  soon  took  leave.  Mr.  Lowe  was  informed, 
by  his  wife,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  stranger  had  become  their 
guest,  but  offered  no  explanation  of  his  owjb,  behaviour.  The  hus- 
band, the  wife,  and  the  son  remained  in  the  apartment,  though 
two  of  them  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  inter- 
est with  which  they  watched  the  fitful  breathing  of  the  invalid. — 
At  length,  a  feeble  motion  of  the  arms  indicated  that  the  patient's 
slumber  was  less  profound — and  then  the  eyes  were  again  un- 
closed, and  sought  the  mild  face  of  Mrs.  Lowe  with  a  look  eloquent 
with  conscious  gratitude.  Mr.  Lowe  was  pacing  the  room  with  a 
disturbed  and  anxious  air  :  the  stranger  did  not  observe  him,  but 
fastened  her  eyes  again  on  the  countenance  of  Frank,  whom  a 
sympathy  which  he  could  not  have  explained  had  retained  near 
the  sofa.  As  the  young  man  encountered  her  intent  and  now 
rational  gaze,  a  thrilling  impression  of  other  scenes — of  infantile 
hopes  and  joys,  stole  over  him  ;  a  well  spring  of  memory  and 
affection  seemed  bursting  up,  suddenly,  in  his  heart.  A  moment 
more,  and  the  flood  of  recollections  startled  by  that  ^glance  from 
their  long  slumber  of  months  and  years  had  swept  away  every 
doubt.  He  knew  that  those  eyes  had  looked  with  love  on  his 
childhood  ;  that  their  light  had  been  the  solace  of  his  earliest  sor- 
rows— the  reward  of  his  earliest  toils — the  fountain  of  his  earliest 
happiness.  A  name,  too,  that  had  once  been  music  to  his  ear, 
came,  almost  unbidden,  to  his  lips.  Impulsively  he  extended  his 
hand,  and  pronounced  the  word,  "  Sarah." 

"  My  son  !"  responded  the  invalid,  and  rose  from  her  pillow  to 
grasp  the  proffered  hand.  But  the  young  man  recoiled  ;  her  ex- 
clamation had  bewildered  him — had  checked  the  tide  of  memory 
and  feeling  that  impelled  him  in  his  former  movements.  She 
saw— and  his  changed  manner  forced  back  the  warm  heart-gush 
whence  her  v/ords  had  arisen — words  which  she  had  never  before 
permitted  herself  to  utter;  for  shame  had  repressed  what  love  had 
prompted.  She  bowed  her  head  on  her  chilled  bosom  and  burst 
into  tears.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  sofa  by  the 
scene  which  we  have  described,  now  laid  his  trembling  hand  on 
his  son's  shoulder.  Frank  looked  for  an  explanation,  to  those 
whom  he  had  been  taught  to  call  his  parents.  A  powerful  strug- 
gle for  self-control  was  evident,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lowe,  before  ho 
replied  : 

"  She  speaks  the  truth  :  she  is.  indeed,  your  mother.     Do  not, 
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my  son,  as  you  value  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  do  not  repulse  her ; 
she  has  suffered  but  too  much,  already.  Be  more  just  to  her  than 
j^our  father  has  been.  Harriet,"  he  continued,  turning"  to  his  wife, 
"  you  are  aware  of  her  history.  I  know  I  need  not  commend  her 
to  your  kindness." 

He  hastily  quitted  the  room  ;  but  his  rapid  and  heavy  footsteps 
*\were  long  after  heard  by  those  who  remained,  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartment  above  them.  Mrs.  Lowe's  demeanor  toward  the  un- 
happy being  before  her,  justified  the  confidence  w4iich  her  husband 
had  expressed.  Her  position  was  a  trying  one ;  her  spirit  as  a 
christian  was  fully  tested,  and  she  wavered  not  in  the  part  that 
was  given  her  to  perform.  She  did  not  feel  that  her  oflFice  was  lo 
reproach---far  from  it — but  to  soothe,  to  console,  to  explain.  We 
will  leave  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  sweet  endeavors  to  calm  the 
troubled  soul  of  the  weeper,  and  to  arouse  the  amazed  and  morti- 
fied young  man  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  "  nature  and  nature's 
God"  require  of  him — for  we,  also,  must  explain,  what,  we  pre- 
sume, appears  as  marvellous  to  our  reader  as  it  did  to  our  friend 
Frank. 

Some   twenty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Mary  Brown   presided  over  a  re- 
spectable boarding  house,  in  street.  New- York.     Among  the 

domestics  employed  in  this  establishment  was  a  young  girl,  whose 
name,  by  permission,  we  will  write — Sarah  Murphy.  Sarah  had 
been  reared  in  the  country,  and,  unfortunately  for  herself,  was 
endowed  with  an  uncommon  share  of  personal  beauty.  This 
circumstance,  on  her  first  coming  to  the  city,  induced  Mrs.  Brown 
to  watch  over  her  with  greater  care  than  she  usually  bestowed  on 
the  servants  of  her  household  ;  but  after  a  few^  w  eeks,  Sarah's 
modest  demeanor  and  innocent  conversation  not  only  persuaded 
her  mistress  of  her  entire  virtue,  but,  unhappily,  led  her  to  adopt 
the  conclusion,  that  so  good  and  sensible  a  girl  was  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herself.  She  gradually  relaxed  her  vigilance,  and 
Sarah  was  left  to  the  uncertain  guidance  of  her  own  untaught 
simplicity.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  such  circumstances,  her  posi- 
tion was  one  of  singular  peril.  Mrs.  Brown's  fears  were  first 
aroused  by  observing  that  Sarah  was  wearing  several  costly  orna- 
mcr-.ts.  which  her  w^ages  were,  certainly,  insufficient  to  purchase. 
Sl'.c  inferro<2^ated  the  other  servants,  and  learned  that  Mr.  Lowe, 
one  of  the  boarders,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  attending  Sarah 
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whenever  she  went  out  at  night,  to  church  or  of  errands  ;  and  that 
the  ornaments  alluded  to,  were  probably  presents  from  him.  Mrs; 
Brown  immediately  summoned  Sarah  to  a  conference :  she  in- 
formed her  of  what  she  had  heard,  and  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon 
the  impropriety  of  her  receiving  attentions  from  Mr.  Lowe — a 
young  gentleman  of  proud  connections  and  great  wealth — and 
upon  the  improbability  that  his  designs  toward  her  were  honorable. 
kShe  counselled  her,  for  her  own  safety,  to  return  his  gifts  without 
delay  ;  and,  in  future,  carefully  to  avoid  him.  Sarah,  at  first, 
made  no  reply  ;  but  Mrs.  Brow^n  was  intent  on  her  object,  and  the 
poor  girl's  tears,  embarrassment,  and  at  last,  confession,  soon  re- 
vealed to  her  that  her  warning  had  come  too  late.  Mrs.  Brovvn 
possessed  a  degree  of  kindness  of  heart,  and,  besides,  felt  herself 
somewhat  culpable  toward  the  young  creature  whom  Providence 
had  placed  under  her  care.  She  did  not  reproach  her  harshly,  but 
advised  her,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  leave  the  city  while  Mr.  Lowe 
— who  was  then  spending  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia — was  absent, 
and  return  to  her  father's  house  in  the  country. 

Poor  Sarah, — her  wretchedness  exceeded  our  powers  of  descrip- 
tion :  so  bitter  w^as  her  grief — so  keen  were  her  self-reproach  and 
her  sense  of  humiliation.  In  compliance  with  Mrs.  Brown's  ad- 
vice, she  confided  nothing  to  her  fellow  servants,  but  took  her 
departure  so  secretly,  that,  when  Mr.  Lowe  returned,  he  was 
totally  unable  to  discover  to  what  place  she  had  withdrawn,  f 
have  never  heard  that  Mrs.  Brown's  sense  of  duty  and  propriety, 
led  her  to  dismiss  from  her  house  the  gentleman  who  had  wrought 
the  ruin  of  the  misguided  girl  whom  she  had  so  summarily  disposed 
of,  but  now  that  she  whose  beauty  had  attracted  him  was  there  no 
longer,  he  found  the  location  less  agreeable  than  formerly,  and 
soon  removed  to  another  part  of  the  city. 

Five  or  six  years  afterward,  Mr.  Lowe,  on  his  return  from  a 
journey  to  the  west,  stopped  to  dine  in  a  village  some  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  New-York.  From  the  window  of  the  public  house,  a 
white  cottage  with  its  garden,  was  visible.  A  casual  remark  on 
the  beauty  of  its  appearance  drew  the  talkative  landlord  into  a 
conversation,  which  resulted  in  a  full  length  portraiture  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  pretty  tenement  alluded  to :  but  we,  like  Mr.  Lowe, 
are  only  interested  in  one  of  the  persons  described.  That  person 
occupied  the  humble  position  of  a  servant  girl ;  and  in  her  history, 
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as  portrayed  by  the  landlord,  Mr.  Lowe  recognized,  beyond  the 
admission  of  a  doubt,  that  of  his  former  acquaintance  and  victim, 
Sarah  Murphy.     We  will  condense  the  account  which  he  received, 
into  as  few  lines  as  will  possibly  suffice  to  convey  it  to  our  readers. 
The  landlord  was  eloquent  in  his  praises  of  Sarah's  character, 
which  he  asserted  to  be,  notwithstanding  an  early  and  lamentable 
error,  that  of  the  best  and  most  useful  girl  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  had  struggled  with  a  combination  of  adverse  circumstances — 
with  dishonor,  with  poverty,  and  with  ill  health.     Her  evident  re- 
pentance, her  humble  deportment,  and  her  patient  endurance  of 
her  hard  lot,  had  won  for  her,  anew,  the  confidence  of  her  village 
friends ;  and  when  it  was  observed  that  her  health  was  declining, 
in  consequence  of  the  unremitting  toil  by  which  she  supported 
herself  and  her  child,  the  kind  family  of  a  neighboring  farmer  had 
taken   the   latter — a  beautiful  boy — into   their  house,  and   were 
rearing  it  as  their  own.     Mr.  Lowe  submitted  quietly,  to  a  digres- 
sion bearing  severely  on  the  wickedness  of  Sarah's  betrayer,  and 
when  the  landlord  paused,  made  such  inquiries  as  he  thought 
would  assist  him  in  finding  the  house  into  which  his  child  had 
been  received.     When  dinner  was  over,  he  proceeded  thither,  and 
was  soon  convinced  that  the  narration  which  he  had  heard  was 
true,  in  every  particular.     His  conscience  was  by  no  means  peace- 
ful, as  he  listened  to  good  Mrs.  Carr's  recital  of  poor  Sarah's  many 
and  grievous  trials  ;  and  his  heart  warmed  toward  the  sweet  child 
whose  innocent  eyes — so  like  those  of  his  mother — looked  up  into 
the  face  of  the  strange  gentleman  with  the  beautiful  confidence 
of  one  who  -'fears  no  danger,  for  he  knows  no  sin."     Mr.  Lowe 
was  now  the  husband  of  an  estimable  woman:  he  believed  that 
his  wife  would  receive,  to  her  home  and  to  her  heart,  the  fair  child 
whose  claim  on   her  husband's  love  and   protection,  nature  had 
made  equal  to  that  of  her  own  infant ;  and  he  resolved,  without 
farther  deliberation,  to  remove  little  Frank  at  once,  from  the  hum- 
ble dwelling  of  the  benevolent  Mrs.  Carr  to  his  own  residence  in 
the  city.     In  effecting  this  arrangement,  he  found  more  difficulty 
than  he  anticipated,  by  reason  of  Mrs.  Carr's  scruples  respecting 
the  propriety  of  removing  Sarah's  child,  without  her  knowledge, 
and  beyond  her  reach  :  but  a  handsome  remuneration  for  kindness 
shown  to  little  Frank,  a  liberal  deposit  for  Sarah's  benefit,  and  an 
assurance  that  Sarah  should  not,  henceforward,  be  obliged  to  labor 
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for  a  subsistence,  quieted  the  worthy  woman's  objections,  and  the 
prattling  boy  was  conveyed  to  a  home  in  which  the  simple  asso- 
ciations of  his  infancy  were  soon  lost,  amid  the  whirl  of  new  de- 
hghts  and  new  affections.  Mr.  Lowe  performed  his  promise,  by 
faithfully  remitting  to  Mrs.  Carr,  at  regular  intervals,  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  Sarah's  pecuniary  wants  ;  and 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  making  amends  for  his  fault,  by 
every  act  of  reparation  which  the  most  severe  justice  could  demand. 

But  did  money  restore  to  Sarah  her  self-respect,  or  compensate 
her  for  what  she  had  lost  and  what  she  had  suffered  ?  Far  from 
it.  Her  youth — her  exposed  situation,  and  her  ignorance  of  the 
wiles  of  those  who  lie  in  wait  for  the  unwary,  had  rendered  her  an 
easy  prey  ;  but  her  heart  w^as  not  thoroughly  perverted.  She  had 
bowed  meekly  to  her  self-inflicted  burthen,  and  patiently  toiled  for 
her  child  s  maintenance.  Her  dearest  gratification  had  been  to 
repair  to  Mrs.  Carr's,  when  her  labor  for  the  day  was  ended,  and 
clasp  him  in  her  arms  with  an  overflowing  affection  which  amount- 
ed, during  those  brief  moments,  almost  to  happiness  :  though,  from 
an  innate  delicacy  which  some  regarded  as  culpable  pride,  she  had 
never  taught  him  to  call  her  mother.  Her  bosom  was  wrung  with 
contending  emotions,  on  hearing  of  her  boy's  removal :  but  she 
bent  to  this  stroke  as  to  every  other,  acknowledging  that  she  de- 
served not  the  delight  of  his  society,  and  feeling  that  God,  in  his 
providence,  had  so  directed.  Yet  she  shrank  with  instinctive  horror 
from  touching  the  money  that  had  been  left,  and  was  afterward 
remitted,  for  her  use  :  it  appeared  to  her  as  "the  wages  of  her 
"  sin  :"  and  no  persuasions  could  induce  her  to  accept  it.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carr,  at  first,  proposed  to  return  it  to  the  donor ;  but  they 
thought  of  Sarah's  slender  figure  and  pallid  cheek,  and  resolved  to 
store  it  up  for  a  time  of  future  need.  And  Sarah  labored,  as  before, 
year  after  year,  until  increasing  weakness  compelled  her  to  cease 
from  such  constant  toil.  More  than  ten  years  had  passed  since 
her  separation  from  her  boy;  and  though  she  had  heard,  through 
Mrs.  Carr,  of  his  health  and  well  doing,  in  all  that  time  she  had 
not  seen  him.  Now  that  she  had  leisure  for  reflection,  her  thoughts 
naturally  reverted  to  this  object  of  her  grief  and  her  solicitude. 

"  He  has  forgotten  me,  I  know,"  she  sighed.  "  He  loves  me  no 
longer — but  ah,  that  I  could  see  him  once  more  !" 

And  this  wish  grew  stronger,  as  the  consciousness  of  approaching 
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death  became  more  vivid.  It  was  the  one  craving  desire  ot  hei 
heart,  which  her  strength  of  mind  and  her  piety  either  could  not, 
or  did  not  strive  to  subdue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr — with  whom  she 
had  taken  up  her  abode — resolved  to  write  to  Mr.  Lowe,  describe 
her  situation,  and  ask  that  her  son  might  visit  her.  Fearful  of  the 
consequence  to  her  health,  should  their  request  be  denied,  they  did 
not  inform  Sarah  of  their  purpose.  But  Sarah,  also,  had  formed  a 
purpose ;  and  hers,  too,  was  kept  a  secret,  lest  she  should  be  hin- 
dered in  its  performance.  She  had  obtained  from  Mrs.  Carr  such 
items  of  knowledge  as  would  enable  her  to  reach  the  residence  ol 
Mr.  Lowe,  in  New-York  ;  and  early  one  morning,  before  her  kind 
friends  had  executed  their  plan  of  writing,  she  privately  left  the 
house  and  proceeded,  alone,  to  the  nearest  rail-road  depot.  No 
accident  befel  her  by  the  way,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
she  found  herself  before  the  door  of  Mrs.  Lowe's  superb  mansion. 
Hitherto,  an  almost  insane  joy  in  the  thought  of  meeting  her  son, 
had  nerved  her  to  a  degree  of  strength  and  decision,  truly  aston- 
ishing;  but  when  she  looked  up  at  the  splendid  house  before  her, 
and  mentally  contrasted  the  condition  of  its  prosperous  and  happy 
inmates  with  lier  own  forlorn  situation,  her  heart  sank  within  her. 

"  They  will  not  receive  me,"  she  thought :  "  they  will  drive  me 
from  them.  I  shall  never,  never  see  my  son  again."  And  with- 
out having  made  one  effort  to  gain  admittance,  she  sank  upon  the 
steps,  overpowered  by  an  almost  fatal  revulsion  of  feeling.  We 
have,  already,  described  what  followed. 

Mrs.  Lowe  was  successful  in  convincing  Frank  of  his  duty  ;  be- 
sides, the  awakened  memories  which  were  ihronging  upon  him, 
called,  also,  into  action,  the  dormant,  but  not  hfeless  springs  of 
early  affection.  He  reproached  himself  for  his  involuntary  cruelty 
to  the  crushed  and  blighted  being  who,  with  a  mother's  yearning 
love,  had  sought  to  die  in  his  presence.  He  implored  her  forgive- 
ness, and  from  that  moment,  strove  to  brisrhten  the  frasfment  of 
existence  that  yet  remained  to  her,  by  every  demonstration  of  filial 
devotion.  Sarah's  powers  of  exertion  and  endurance  had  been  too 
severely  taxed  ;  the  result  was  an  almost  total  prostration  of  her 
physical  energies.  From  this,  she  never  recovered.  She  lingered 
a  few  days,  and  then,  the  troubled  stream  of  her  life  ceased  to 
roll:  the  bird  of  weary  wing  had  found  repose:  she  "slept  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking." 
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"  Why  weep  ye  then  for  him,  \vho  having  won 

The  bound  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 
Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done, 

Serenelj'  to  his  final  rest  has  passed; 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues,  yet, 
Lingers  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright  sun  has  set  1" 

BRYAN  p. 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  occu- 
pying a  portion  of  the  present  No.  with  the  following  tribute  to 
departed  worth,  since  the  object  is  not  to  intrude  her  own  grief 
upon  public  notice,  but  to  perpetuate,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  memory 
of  one  whose  "praise  was"  long  "in  all  the  churches,"  and  who 
"  being  dead,  yet  speaketh"  through  his  works,  and  through  the 
wide-spread  influence  of  a  holy  and  consistent  example  for  more, 
than  half  a  century  of  active  labor.  Wherever  the  deceased  was 
personally  known,  we  are  confident  that  many  hearts  will  be  found 
to  respond  to  the  graphic  delineation  of  character  in  the  obituary 
notice,  for 

"None  knew  him  but  to  love  him, 
Or  named  him  but  to  praise." 

When  the  fathers  in  Israel  are  called  to  their  reward,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  those  who  must  take  their  places,  to  magnify  the  grace  of 
God  which  made  them  what  they  were,  by  presenting  to  the  world 
a  picture  (faint  indeed  and  imperfect !)  of  what  the  religion  of  Jesus 
can  do  for  fallen  humanity.  \w  the  present  instance,  we  can  only 
regret  that  our  limits  permit  us  to  give  but  brief  sketches  of  a  sub- 
ject which  might  w^ell  warrant  an  extended  memoir.  Such  an  one 
will  probably  be  given  to  the  public,  and  in  the  meantime,  we  trust 
that  those  among  our  readers,  who  knew  our  beloved  and  lamented 
father,  will  be  interested  in  this  simple  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  obituary  notice  was  written  by  a  distinguished  clergyman 
of  Massachusetts — the  touching  and  beautiful  "Death  Scene"  by 
a  lady  whose  writings  have  often  enriched  the  pages  of  this  work, 
and  the  poetical  articles  bear  a  name  which  is  well  known  as 
occupying  a  front  rank  among  American  poets.  The  "  BHnd 
Psalmist,"  it  will  be  seen,  is  reprinted  from  another  magazine  in 
which  it  originally  appeared  during  the  life  of  its  venerable  subject. 
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obituary    notice. 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Wm.  fl.  Sanford, 
of  Boylston,  on  the  29th  of  August  last,  Rev.  Ethan  Smith,  iu 
the  87th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Belchertown,  Dec.  19th,  1762,  removeil 
to  South  Hadley  when  a  child,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  being  stationed  at  West  Point  when  that  post  was 
betrayed  by  Arnold,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1790, 
married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  David  Sanford  of  Medway  in  1793, 
was  ordained  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  and  successively  installed  at 
Hopkinton,  N.  U ,  Poultney,  Vt.,  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  and  Hanover  in 
this  State. 

The  deceased  was  a  man  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  energy, 
the  result  of  constitution,  temperament,  early  education,  condition 
in  life,  the  exigency  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  "mani- 
fold grace  of  God"  which  was  his  '-song  of  rejoicing  in  the  house 
of  his  pilgrimage."  That  characteristic  energy  was  so  habitually 
his,  and  so  inseparable  from  him,  as  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
age  and  yield  only  to  the  stroke  of  death. 

In  doctrine  and  life  Mr.  Smith  was  a  genuine  representative  of 
the  Puritan  stock  in  the  stern  and  reliable  elements  and  combina- 
tion of  its  character.  His  religious  faith  was  simple,  absolute, 
steadfast,  practical,  sanctifying,  and  beneficent.  None  that  knew 
him  doubted  its  reahty,  for  they  saw  its  power.  Though  his  ready- 
ing was  large  and  various,  the  Bible  was  to  him  the  book  of  books. 
He  studied  it,  preached  it,  lived  it,  and  died  repeating  its  blessed 
promises,  in  the  full  assurance  of  their  truth  and  of  his  own  interest 
in  them.  "  Joij  and  peace  in  belleving,^^  were  his  last  emphatic 
words.  His  long  religious  life  shown  the  promptness,  precision, 
vigilance,  zeal,  enterprise,  and  steady  courage  of  the  christian 
soldier.  His  whole  life  was  diligent.  He  worked  hard  from  neces- 
sity,  duty,  habit  and  choice.  He  died  with  his  harness  on.  The 
Sabbath  before  his  last  brief  illness,  he  preached  with  animation 
and  impressive  force.  Rust  had  no  chance  to  gather  on  his  soul. 
He  kept  his  heart  alive  by  keeping  alive  his  mind.  He  preserved 
knowledge  by  imparting  it,  and  never  left  off  adding  to  its  store. 
His  over-tasked  eyes  wore  out  before  his  other  powers  ;  but  when 
in  extreme  age  he  could  no  longer  see  to  read  or  discern  a  human 
face,  he  still  employed  his  pen,  mingled  in  society,  journied  hun- 
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dreds  of  miles,  preserving  old  associations,  and  learning  ftom  intel- 
ligent sources  the  condition  and  aspect  of  tiie  times.  His  fresh, 
busy,  cheerful,  benevolent  old  age  made  few  cares  for  any,  and 
gave  much  pleasure  to  numerous  friends.  The  world  is  better  off 
for  his  having  hved  in  it,  and,  though  more  than  most  christians, 
he  lived  above  it,  he  well  knew  where  he  was  and  what  was  to  be 
done  here.  His  tie  to  home  and  kindred  was  very  strong,  and  yet 
his  affections  went  far  abroad.  His  love  of  country  was  an  early 
|)assion,  abiding  to  the  last,  and  men  of  every  clime,  condition  and 
shade  shared  his  sympathy  and  good  will.  He  loved  every  good 
work,  and,  where  he  could,  put  his  hand  to  it  with  all  his  might. 
The  benevolent  enterprises  of  his  time  found  him  no  laggard.  He 
was  quick  to  see,  and  often  to  foresee  and  lead  on,  their  dawning 
day.  Popular  education,  the  higher  seminaries  of  secular  and 
sacred  learning,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,^^ 
the  promotion  of  Sabbath  schools,  the  missionary  enterprise,  (dom- 
estic and  foreign)  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  of  peace,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  prisoner,  the  wants  of  the  needy,  the  wrongs  of  the 
Indian,  and  the  execrable  bondage  of  the  slave,  were  all  cared  for 
by  him,  and  no  cause  of  humanity  saw  in  him  a  Levite  passing 
by  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Smith  hved  in  an  age  of  progress,  looking  at  its  marvels 
with  no  stupid  wonder,  but  with  a  cahn  and  careful  forecast  to  re- 
moter consequences.  He  had  no  thought  that  wi.sdom  would  die 
with  him.  but  expected  that  improvement  would  go  on,  when 
other  men  should  enter  into  the  labors  of  his  by-gone  generation. 
[f  in  some  things  he  saw  a  degeneracy  that  grieved  him  and  some- 
times awakened  apprehensions  for  the  future,  his  hope  soon  revived 
by  taking  a  wiser  survey  and  reading  the  future  in  the  light  of  a 
more  comprehensive  providence.  What  he  so  earnestly  desired 
and  so  devoutly  prayed  and  labored  for,  he  confidently  expected, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  that  "  Revelation^^  which  he  loved  to  unlock, 
and  give  others  the  "Xiey"  of,  for  their  edification,  comfort,  and 
hopeful  diligence.  He  walked  humbly  with  his  God — with  a 
humihty  that  heightened  his  love,  confidence,  and  joy.  Though 
the  constancy  and  the  abundance  of  his  labors  would  shame  many 
a  good  man,  and  many  a  godly  minister,  his  only  hope  of  reward 
was,  through  tlie  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  his  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer. But  he  is  gone  !  and  the  place  that  has  known  him  will 
know  him  no  more  !     No  untimely  blast  withered  his  green  leaf. 
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After  having  stood  long  in  the  storm  and  sun&huie  of  the  field, 
Death,  the  great  reaper,  has  garnered  hinn  "  fully  ripe."  They 
who  miss  him  most,  and  most  mourn  his  absence,  are  comforted 
in  the  belief  of  his  "  fulness  of  joy"  and  "  pleasures  forevermore." 

A. 
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THE     PATRIARCHS     DEATH-SCENE. 

BY  MRS.   F.   L.   SMITH. 

The  summons  had  gone  forth  with  telegraphic  speed  that  were 
to  gather  his  scattered  family  around  the  patriarch's  death  bed. — 
A  white-robed  messenger,  such  as  of  old  touched  the  kneeling  pro- 
phet at  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  bearing  glad  tidings  from 
heaven,  had  whispered  to  his  waiting  spirit  that  the  hour  of  release 
was  at  hand.  The  strength  that  had  sustained  him  through  a 
pilgrimage  of  more  than  four-score  years  was  suddenly  turned  to 
wealiness  ;  the  active  step  faltered  ;  the  clear  voice  ceased  its 
music;  "the  bowl  was  broken  at  the  fountain,"  and  the  father 
gathered  his  feet  upon  his  bed,  and  laid  him  down  to  die.  The 
wife  of  his  youth  had  long  since  been  hidden  from  his  sight ;  half 
his  family  were  buried  in  their  scattered  graves  ;  the  flock  of  Christ, 
over  which  he  had  been  made  overseer,  had,  one  after  another, 
heen  gathered  to  the  fold  above.  His  ear,  indeed,  had  not  become 
dull  of  hearing;  his  right  hand  had  not  forgot  its  cunning  ;  neither 
was  his  frame  bowed  through  infirmity.  The  pulses  of  his  warm 
heart  had  not  ceased  to  vibrate  to  the  voice  of  love,  nor  had  his 
active  mind  faltered  or  grown  weary  in  the  region  of  thought. — 
l^ut  the  eye  that  had  kindled  with  love  and  penetrated  the  soul — 
that  had  pored  unweariedly  over  the  treasures  of  sacred  literature 
and  guided  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  had  long  been  veiled  in 
darkness  ;  and  though  his  skilful  fingers  still  handled  the  viol's 
strings,  while  his  hushed  voice  murmured,  like  the  summer  brook, 
its  evening  hymn,  the  pages  of  his  well-worn  Bible  and  the  faces 
of  his  most  familiar  friends  were  alike  to  him  but  as  the  memory 
of  the  loved  and  lost.  But  as  the  visions  of  this  world  one  by  one 
faded  away,  the  light  of  other  worlds  beamed  more  gloriously  upon 
his  spirit.  Angel  visitants  guarded  his  path  and  kept  his  feet  from 
falling  ;  the  Lord  of  angels  gladdened  his  solitary  chamber  with 
his  presence ;  and  the  attractions  of  the  heavenly  drew  his  heart 
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SO  strongly  away  from  earth,  that  his  panting  spirit,  at  times, 
ahiiost  struggled  to  be  free.  He  watched  while  he  waited  ;  he 
prayed  while  he  watched.  With  loins  girt  about  and  lamp  trim- 
med and  burning,  he  listened  for  the  Bridegroom's  voice,  and  was 
glad  when  it  was  said  unto  him.  Behold  he  cometh  ! 

The  summons  that  brought  sorrow  to  so  many  hearts  was 
promptly  obeyed,  and  children  and  grandchildren  stood  together 
in  the  chamber  of  death.  Not  as  when  in  years  gone  by,  did  they 
novv^  meet,  to  seek  a  father's  blessing  around  the  festal  board  ;  not 
as  when  the  full  chorus  of  their  sacred  song  rose  from  glad  hearts, 
and  the  saint,  the  patriarch,  the  father,  offered  up,  on  bended  knee, 
their  family  prayer.  The  silent  tear,  the  grasp  of  trembling  hands, 
was  now  their  only  greeting. 

The  beams  of  the  rising  sun  entered  that  "privileged  chamber." 
The  hour  of  the  morning  sacrifice  had  arrived,  but  he  who  had  of 
old  been  accustomed  to  offer  it,  lay  helpless  as  the  babe  that  re- 
poses on  its  mother's  bosom.  And  yet  a  whisper  is  heard  from 
those  trembling  lips,  and,  at  the  father's  request,  his  own  Bible  is 
opened,  and  a  leaf  found,  folded  to  mark  the  passage  which  he 
had  selected,  though  years  had  passed  since  his  eyes  had  read  the 
characters  there  inscribed.  And  now  the  voice  of  weeping  is 
hushed,  and  every  ear  bent  reverently,  to  catch  the  accents  of 
heavenly  love,  as  the  son,  the  brother,  reads: 

"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also 
in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  :  if  it  were  not 
so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And 
if  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also." 

Blessed  promise  of  a  faithful  Redeemer  !  Well  might  the  aged 
pilgrim,  who  had  chosen  this  as  the  pillow  on  which  his  dying 
head  should  repose,  calmly  respond,  ^  Joy  and  peace  i/i  believing  .'" 

And  then  they  sang  a  hymn,  albeit  the  sobs  of  bursting  grief 
broke  in  upon  the  plaintive  notes  of  "  China,"  selected,  as  was  the 
hymn,  by  the  departing  saint.  And  yet  the  words  soothed,  while 
it  told  their  sorrow  : 

"  Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends, 

Or  shake  at  death's  alarms  1 
'Tis  but  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends 

To  call  them  to  his  arms. 

"  The  graves  of  all  the  saints  he  blessed, 

And  softened  every  bed  ; 
Where  should  the  dying  members  rest 

Bui  with  their  dying  Head  1" 
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And  thus  the  few  remaining  sands  ghded  gently  away, — reason 
and  faith  and  love  sustaining  the  spirit,  even  while  the  cords  of 
life  were  hreaking.  And  when  the  short  struggle  was  past,  and 
the  immortal  had  freed  itself  from  the  tabernacle  of  cla;/ — its  home 
during  eighty  and  aix  of  the  years  of  earth — it  parted  not  till  it 
had  bequeathed  to  it  also  an  image  of  the  heavenly  :  so  that  v."hen 
that  orphan  group  looked  again  upon  their  father's  countenance, 
it  reflected  a  smile,  "  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel." 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  1850. 


THE     BLJND     PSALMIST. 

WRITTEN   ON  HEARING   A  BLIND   CLERGYMAN,  AGED   EIGHTY-SIX,   SING   HTMIISi 

ACCOMPANYING   HIMSELF   ON   THE    BASS   VIOL. 

BY    MRS.    E.    C.    KINNEY. 

Hr  sang  the  airs  of  olden  limes 
In  soft,  low  tones  to  sacred  rhymes. 

Devotional,  but  quaint ; 
His  fingers  touched  the  viol's  strings, 
And,  at  their  gentle  vibratings, 
The  glory  of  an  angel's  wings 

Hung  o'er  that  aged  saint ! 

His  thin,  while  locks,  like  silver  threads, 
On  which  the  sun  its  radiance  sheds — 

Or,  like  the  moonlit  snow — 
Seemed  with  a  lustre  half  divine 
Around  his  saintly  brow  to  shine, 
Till  every  scar,  or  time-worn  line 

Was  gilded  with  its  glow. 

His  sightless  eyes  to  heaven  upraised, 
As  through  the  spirit's  lens  he  gazed 

On  things  invisible — 
Reflecting  some  celestial  light — 
Were  like  a  tranquil  lake  at  night, 
On  which  two  mirrored  planets  bright 

The  concave's  glory  tell. 

Thus,  while  the  patriarchal  saint 
Devoutly  sang  to  music  quaint, 

I  saw  old  Homer  rise 
With  buried  centuries,  from  the  dead- 
The  laurel  green  upon  his  head, 
As  when  the  choir  of  bards  he  led, 

With  rapt,  but  blinded  eyes ! 
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And  Scio's  isle  again  looked  green, 
As  when  the  poet  there  was  seen, 

And  Greece  was  in  hor  prime ; 
While  Poesy  with  epic  fire 
Did  once  again  the  Bard  inspir?!, 
As  when  he  swept  his  mighty  lyre, 

To  vibrate  thrcui,'?.  a!'  time. 

The  vision  changed  to  Albion's  ^hore — 
I  saw  a  sightless  Bard  once  mere 

FrontJ  duct  cf  SLg^.i  ris?  i 
I  heard  the  harp  and  doathleia  soag 
Of  glcriovs  MiuTon  float  ai.or.t;, 
Like  warbilrii^'s  from  xhz  birds  thai  throng 

His  ni'ice'a  Paradise ! 

And  is  it  thus,  -when  blindiesi  bringa 
A  veil  before  ?1;  'jvaer  thing.?, 

That  visual  spirits  see 
A  \iorld  within,  ihan  this  more  bright, 
Peopled  with  living  forms  of  light, 
And  strewed  with  gems,  as  siarj  of  night 

Strew  diamonds  o'er  the  se?.  1 

Then,  reverend  saint  1  though  old  and  blind, 
Thou  with  the  quenchleso  orbs  of  mind 

Canst  natural  sight  o'erreach — 
UpborLc.  o:\  Faith's  triumphant  wings, 
Canst  see  unutterable  things, 
Which  cnly  through  thy  viol's  strings, 

And  in  thy  songs  find  speech.  Sartain's  Magi 
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He  who,  like  Scio's  bard,  late  old  and  blini. 

In  holy  songs  communed  with  yonder  skies, 
And  saw  his  Saviour  with  the  visual  mind, 

Sweeps  now  a  harp  to  airs  of  Paradise ! 

And  oh,  Heaven's  sun  hath  melted  from  his  eyes 
The  seal  that  here  from  light  those  orbs  confined — 

His  strains  amil  angelic  choirs  arise. 
And  amaranthine  flowers  his  brow  have  twined! 

Thrice  blessed  change  !  from  tottering,  blind  fourscore, 
Into  immortal  youth— perpetual  day  ; 

From  death's  cold  river,  to  the  shining  shore, 
Where  over  golden  sands  fair  angels  stray. 

And  from  imperfect  earthly  r-ongs,  to  pour 
The  spirit's  rapture  in  a  seraph's  lay ! 
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Years  rolled  away.  briTi£;i«.^  lictle  change  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  manse,  but  when  Johnnie  h:-.d  iust  cassed  his  eleventli  birth- 
day,  a  contagio'.^.?  ffvcr  ajipeaied  in  the  village  of  Aberfoii,  carrying 
consternation  aiid  dcaUi  in  its  train.  The  good  minister  was  con- 
stantly at  his  post,  vX  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying,  until  he 
was  seized  with  the  cams  fatal  disease,  wliich  after  a  few  days  of 
intense  suffering,  put  an  end  to  !iis  ouiet  and  UGeful  life.  His 
daughter  was  his  uiitiring  and  skilful  nurso,  but  anxiety  and 
fatigue,  acting  on  a  fram-3  enfeebled  by  sorrow,  soca  prostrated  her, 
and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Dimcan's  death,  she  was  lying  insensible, 
and  in  imminent  danger.  Youth  and  a  good  constitution  triumphed 
over  the  disease,  hot  it  left  her  in  a,  state  of  physical  prostration, 
from  which  she  never  recovered.  While  call  feeble,  shf;  was  forced 
to  leave  the  mansj  whi-:,h  for  mere  than  twenty  years  had  been 
her  home  :  and  m  the  humble  cottap^e  of  a  kind  neitjhbor,  she  lin- 
g*.rAH  oMf,  a  few  months  of  meek,  uncomplaining  suffering,  and 
thci-  v^iosed  her  weary  eyes  in  death.  There  \\\iz  barely  sufficient, 
after  disposing  of  every  thing  available,  belonging  to  the  poor 
widow,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  burial,  and  Johnnie  Duncan 
found  himreif,  when  all  was  over,  possessed  of  nothing  but  his  sim- 
ple wardrobe,  his  faithful  dog.  and  a  small  musical  instrument 
resembling  the  Fandean  pipes,  given  him  by  a  v/andoring  musician 
the  year  previous.  He  knew  his  mother  had  some  relatives  in  the 
South  of  England,  though  he  was  ignorant  even  of  their  names, 
and  thither,  alone  and  unfriended,  he  resolved  to  go,  to  make  his 
way  in  that  world  of  which  he  had  never  yet  obtained  one  glimpse. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  day  in  May,  that  the  orphan  boy  bade  fare- 
w^ell  to  liis  native  village,  and  laden  with  the  tearful  blessings  of 
his  humble  friends,  commenced  the  adventurous  journey  which 
was  to  end,  he  knew  not  how  or  where.  Of  the  name  or  residence 
of  his  'naternal  relation  he  ^as  utterly  ignorant, for  since  her  own 
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great  sorrow,  Mary  Duncan  had  seldom  spoken  of  her  early  friends, 
and  indeed  they  were  little  more  to  her,  than  the  fading  images  of 
a  dream,  so  complete  had  been  her  separation  from  them.  Besides, 
she  had  feared  to  awaken  in  the  ardent  mind  of  her  son,  a  desire 
to  seek  out  the  aged  and  wealthy  uncle,  who  in  other  days  had 
been  her  godfather  and  warm  friend,  but  who,  from  some  cause  to 
her  unknown,  had  become  alienated  from  her  parents  previous  to 
their  departure  for  India.  So  she  resolutely  shut  up  all  these 
memories  in  her  ow^n  heart,  and  learned  to  feel  herself  as  com- 
pletely severed  from  her  family  connexions  as  though  death  had 
swept  them  all  away. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Johnnie  Duncan  to  have  ex- 
plained the  hopes  and  plans  which  filled  his  young  heart  almost 
to  bursting,  as  he  took  his  solitary  way  through  the  little  village 
of  Aberfoil,  but  though  undefined,  they  were  based  on  a  strength 
and  energy  of  purpose,  seldom  found  in  one  so  young.     He  had 
risen  early,  that  he  might  take  a  last,  hngering  look  at  the  old 
manse,  with  no  curious  eye  upon   him,  and  after  an  hour,  (the 
bitterest  he  had  ever  yet  known.)  spent  in  the  kirk  yard,  he  tore 
himself  away  from  the  grave  of  his  mother,  and  walked  rapidly 
forward,  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  another  glance  at  the  beloved 
objects  he  was  leaving  forever.     It  w^as  not  until  he  had  gained  the 
summit  of  the  last  elevation  which  commanded  a  view  of  his  birth 
place,  that  he  slackened  his  pace  for  a  moment.     Then,  yielding 
to  an  irresistible  impulse,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  heather,  and 
gazed  about  him,  until  his  whole  soul  was  flooded  with  the  sweet 
yet  sad  remembrances  the  scene  was  fitted  to  awaken.     His  dog 
looked  up  wistfully  into  the  face  of  his  young  master,  and  by  a 
low  whine  seemed  to  express  his  sympathy  ;  while  the  fingers  of 
the  boy  wandered  unconsciously  over  the  pipe  he  held,  playing  a 
low  soft  melody,  which  had  been  the  favorite  of  his  departed  mother. 
Tears— the  first  he  had  shed  since  that  memorable  night  when  he 
was  left  alone  with  the  dead,  fell  in  torrents  from  his  eyes,  afford- 
ing a  salutary  balm,  such  as  those  only  know,  who  have  felt  the 
scorchinsr,  witherinir  influence  of  "a  tearless  sorrow." 

"  This  will  never  do,"  he  said  at  length,  as  he  dashed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  and  crushed  back  the  drops  that  were  welling, 
though  now  more  slow^ly,  from  the  broken  up  fountain  within, 
"I  hcLve  no  more  time  for  the  indulgence  of  a  girlish  grief.     My 
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actions  must  show  whether  I  love  those  who  are  sleeping  there, 
and  mean  to  prove  myself  worthy  to  be  called  their  son." 

In  a  few  da-js,  our  young  adventurer  crossed  the  Tweed,  and 
made  his  way  slowly  through  the  fertile  vales  of  Cumberland, 
avoiding  the  houses  of  the  great,  and  seeking  hospitality  where  it 
was  freely  given,  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  His  bonnie  face,  and 
his  musical  abilities,  always  ensured  him  a  welcome  at  the  cottage 
fireside,  while  the  assistance  he  rendered  in  out  of  door  labor,  pre- 
served that  feeling  of  independence  so  essential  to  his  self-respect. 
Thus  spring  and  summer  wore  away,  and  the  harvest  moon  was 
already  waning,  when  the  youthful  traveler  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  busy  London,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much.  Wearied 
and  disheartened,  for  on  this  great  thoroughfare  he  found  no  longer 
the  open  and  unquestioning  hospitality  of  the  north,  he  entered  the 
pleasant  village  of  Camberwell,  then  quite  detached  from  the 
metropolis,  and  turned  aside  into  the  green  churchyard,  as  the  only 
place  of  refuge  where  the  friendless  stranger  might  hope  to  find  a 
shelter.  For  the  first  time  since  leaving  Ayrshire,  his  resolution 
wavered  ;  for  the  first  time,  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  despondency 
overpowered  him,  and  throwing  himself  beside  a  newly  made 
grave,  he  almost  longed  to  share  the  rest  of  its  unconscious  inmate. 
Hunger  at  last  roused  him  from  the  torpor  that  was  stealing  over 
his  senses,  and  looking  about  him,  he  perceived  a  shaded  lane 
terminating  in  a  stile,  which  led  to  a  large,  antique  looking  dwell- 
ing, embosomed  in  trees,  and  presenting  a  picture  of  tranquillity 
and  comfort,  on  which  the  eye  loved  to  linger. 

'•I  will  ask  here  for  a  morsel  of  bread,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and 
if  I  am  driven  again  like  a  dog  from  the  door,  I  cannot  be  worse 
off  than  I  am  now,  but  perhaps  they  will  have  pity."  Turning 
up  a  neat  gravel  walk  which  led  to  the  servant's  hall,  he  knocked 
timidly  at  the  door,  and  in  a  voice  hardly  audible,  made  known 
his  wants.  A  middle  aged  woman,  who  from  her  matronly  ap- 
pearance and  a  large  bunch  of  keys  at  her  girdle,  seemed  to  be 
the  housekeeper,  answered  him  sharply — 

"  We  have  nothing  here  for  vagrants,  young  or  old — and  me- 
thinks,  boy,  you  might  better  be  earning  your  bread  by  honest 
labor,  than  seeking  it  in  this  discreditable  manner." 

"  Softly,  my  good  woman,"  exclaimed  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
dignified  aspect,  who  now  made  his  appearance  from  the  garden— 
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"  do  you  not  see  that  this  poor  boy  looks  faint  and  weary,  and  is 
beside  a  mere  child  to  be  wandering  about  alone  ?  Come  hither, 
my  lad."  he  added  kindly,  "  and  tell  me  where  you  come  from, 
and  what  you  want  here." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  boy,  whose  heart  had  seemed  turning  into 
stone  at  the  unkindaess  of  the  housekeeper,  ventured  to  look  up  into 
the  face  of  the  gentleman,  and  seeing  there  only  compassion,  he 
answered  in  a  broken  voice,  for  he  could  not  subdue  the  emotion 
called  forth  by  kindness,  "  I  am  from  Scotland,  sir,  and  I  want  to 
find  the  place  where  my  dear  mother  was  born  :  but  I  have  eaten 
nothing  to-day,  and  am  so  tired  and  faint,  I  could  not  go  any  far- 
ther"  here  his  voice  failed,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 

he  sobbed  aloud.  There  was  something  in  the  sweet,  childish  face 
before  him,  something  in  those  soft,  pathetic  tones,  and  still  more 
in  the  friendless  situation  of  the  boy,  that  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
benevolent  clergyman,  (for  such  he  was,)  and  taking  the  hand  of 
the  little  stranger,  he  led  him  into  the  house,  saying  cheerfully — 
"  courage,  my  boy,  you  shall  be  well  cared  for  here,  as  far  as  food, 
and  shelter  and  rest  may  go,  and  to-morrow  I  will  talk  farther 
with  you."  "  Well,  sure,  there  never  was  such  a  gentleman  as 
master,"  was  the  housekeeper's  soliloquy,  as  he  left  the  room,  after 
commending  the  boy  to  her  special  care — "  he  thinks  of  every 
living  thing  before  himself,  and  would  give  away  his  last  morsel 
to  any  beggar  that  happened  to  ask  for  it." 

But  though  strict,  and  somewhat  shrewish  withal,  Mrs.  Green 
was  not  a  hard-hearted  w^oman,  and  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
to  be  unkind  to  a  child  who  spoke  so  softly,  and  was  so  afraid  of 
giving  trouble  that  he  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
attentions  now  freely  offered  him.  Before  bed-time,  he  had  so  far 
won  upon. the  good  dame,  that  she  found  herself  more  than  once 
compelled  to  wipe  away  the  moisture  that  gathered  in  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  on  his  pale,  sad  countenance,  and  wondered  what  the 
fate  might  be,  that  had  driven  forth  one  so  young  and  evidently 
gently  nurtured,  to  seek  the  charity  of  strangers. 

The  next  morning,  Johnnie  was  called  into  the  study  of  the 
rector,  and  questioned  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  his 
present  situation.  The  clear  and  correct  narrative  of  the  boy,  left 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  mind  of  his  auditor,  of  the  truth 
of  the  story,  while  the  intelligence  and  energy  unconsciously  dis- 
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played  by  him,  interested  the  good  clergyman  still  more  in  his  favor 
— "  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?"  he  said  at  length,  when  the 
simple  recital  was  ended. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir ;  my  dear  mother  had  an  uncle 
living  near  London,  and  when  I  was  at  home,  I  thought  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  find  him,  but  somehow,  since  I  have  seen  all  these 
houses,  he  seems  farther  off  than  ever." 

'•  And  what  is  the  name  of  your  uncle,  my  boy?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  never  thought  about  his  name  when  my 
mother  talked  about  him,  and  as  he  is  a  very  rich  man,  I  supposed 
every  body  would  know  him.  But,"  he  added  hastily,  and  with  a 
blush,  for  in  spite  of  himself  a  smile  lighted  up  the  face  of  the  cler- 
gyman, "  I  am  wiUing  to  work  in  any  way,  and  I  only  w^ant  to 
do  something  that  will  make  me  a  man  like  my  father  and  grand- 
father." 

'^  Well,  my  lad,  Providence  may  direct  you  to  the  object  of  your 
search,  but  meanwhile  we  must  not  let  you  starve.  I  want  a  boy 
to  do  light  errands  about  the  house,  and  assist  the  gardener  who 
is  getting  old,  and  if  you  do  well,  you  will  find  a  comfortable  home 
with  me,  and  may  be  preparing  for  something  better  hereafter." 

Overjoyed  at  this  proposal,  the  boy  eagerly  thanked  his  kind 
benefactor,  and  entered  on  his  new  duties  with  an  alacrity  which 
testified  his  gratitude  more  effectually  than  words.  He  soon  be- 
came a  favorite  with  every  member  of  the  household,  and  as  all 
his  leisure  moments  were  employed  in  reading  or  study,  the  young 
ladies  of  the  rectory  delighted  in  giving  him  the  instruction  for 
which  he  seemed  literally  to  thirst.  Thus  months  flew  by,  seem- 
ing to  the  happy  boy  like  days,  so  sweet  was  the  atmosphere  of 
kindness  in  which  he  lived,  and  so  entrancing  the  page  of  know- 
ledge unfolded  to  his  gaze.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  new  scenes  and 
new  friends,  his  beloved  mother  was  never  forgotten.  Day  by 
day,  as  in  his  own  little  room,  he  opened  the  pocket  bible  which 
had  been  her  last  gift,  his  spirit  held  communion  with  hers,  gath- 
ering thus,  fresh  strength  for  the  purpose  on  which  his  eye  was 
steadily  fixed — to  become  a  good  and  useful  man  that  he  might 
be  fitted  to  rejoin  in  heaven,  the  parents  from  whom  he  had  been 
so  early  parl^ed  on  earth. 

Johnnie  Duncan  had  been  nearly  a  year  at  the  rectory,  when 
Mr.  Barrington  received  a  visit  from  a  brother  clergyman,  the  aged 
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vicar  of  Maddeley,  a  town  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Lon- 
don. The  boy  chanced  to  enter  the  room  on  an  errand  to  his 
master,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  old  gentleman,  when  the  latter 
was  struck  with  his  countenance,  and  gazed  at  him  so  earnestly, 
that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Barrington.  As  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  he  enquired  the  reason  of  the  earnest  scrutiny  he  had 
observed. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  his  guest — "  something  in  the  face  of  that 
youth  haunts  me  strangely,  and  stirs  up  the  deepest  founts  of 
memory,  but  I  am  ignorant  as  yourself,  of  the  cause  of  my  emo- 
tions. Who  is  the  boy  ?  A  face  like  his,  I  have  surely  known 
and  loved  in  other  days." 

Little  Johnnie's  story  was  briefly  told,  and  more  agitated  than 
before,  Mr.  Harlow  begged  to  see  and  question  the  child  himself. 
He  was  accordingly  called  in,  and  when  to  his  eager  enquiry — 
*'  What  was  your  mother's  name,  my  lad  ?"  the  answer  was  given 
— "  her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ervine,"  the  old  man  burst  into 
tears,  and  exclaimed — "  It  is  even  so — I  know  now  why  my  heart 
warmed  toward  the  orphan  of  Mary  Ervine  from  the  first.  She 
was  one  of  the  lambs  of  my  flock ;  I  baptized  her,  and  she  was 
deal  to  me  as  my  own  children.  When  news  came  from  India  of 
the  death  of  her  parents,  she  was  taken  by  a  maiden  aunt  to  the 
north,  and  since  that  time  I  have  lost  sight  of  her  altogether.  But 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  sweet  child  who  was  the  favorite  com- 
panion of  my  darling  Annie,  and  now  she  seems  to  live  again  in 
this  dear  boy." 

While  Mr.  Harlow  was  speaking,  Johnnie  had  stood  pale,  trem- 
bling and  motionless,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  but 
at  these  words,  and  the  kind  look  that  accompanied  them,  he 
clasped  the  hand  extended  towards  him,  and  fixing  his  tearful  eyes 
on  the  face  of  the  old  man,  exclaimed — "  Oh,  sir,  if  you  knew  my 
poor  mother,  perhaps  )^ou  knew  her  uncle  too — perhaps  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  where  I  can  find  him  ?"  There  was  so 
much  pathos  in  the  tone  of  the  enquiry — so  much  soul  shining 
through  those  earnest  eyes,  that  the  good  man  changed  counte- 
nance, and  sighed  deeply  as  he  slowly  answered — 

"Ah,  my  lad,  time  has  made  great  changes  since  your  mother 
was  a  child  at  Maddeley — but  I  will  think  what  can  be  done  for 
you,  and  talk  with  you  again,  some  hours  hence."         ' 
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"  I  could  not  bear,"  he  said  almost  sadly  to  his  friend,  when 
Johnnie  had  left  the  room — "  to  wound  that  young  heart,  by  speak- 
ing of  the  uncle  from  whom  he  expects  so  much.  Poor  child — I 
fear  his  hopes  will  be  sorely  disappointed.  Major  Fenton,  the 
maternal  uncle  of  Mary  Ervine,  is  a  wealthy  nabob,  eccentric  and 
ill  natured,  and  whimsical  to  such  a  degree  that  few  even  of  his 
own  domestics  can  bear  patiently  with  him.  The  only  living 
being  who  does  not  suffer  habitually  from  his  crabbed  humor,  is  a 
little  girl  of  about  ten  years,  whom  he  brought  with  him  on  his 
last  visit  to  his  West  India  possessions,  and  who  is  the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  brother  planter.  Little  Lily  has  so  much  sweetness 
and  pliancy  of  temper,  that  she  even  loves  the  old  man,  and  so  far 
as  he  can  love  any  thing,  I  believe  her  affection  is  returned.  But 
as  to  this  boy,  I  know  not  what  to  think.  The  father  of  Maiy 
Ervine  offended  him  beyond  forgiveness,  by  refusing  to  act  as  over- 
seer on  one  of  his  plantations,  and  though  previous  to  that  time, 
the  little  Mary  was  his  special  favorite,  he  prides  himself  on  never 
forgetting  an  injury.  Still  nature  sometimes  speaks  strongly  in 
the  hardest  heart,  and  if  he  could  but  see  the  boy,  I  cannot  but 
hope,  his  mother's  eye  and  voice  might  plead  in  his  behalf.  Should 
he  chance  to  win  the  favor  of  the  old  man,  his  fortune  is  made, 
but  otherwise,  the  claims  of  relationship  would  be  utterly  despised. 
I  can  do  nothing  for  him  personally,  for  Major  Fenton  makes  it  a 
special  boast  that  no  '  canting  priest'  dares  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  old  Manor  House,  and  my  intercession  would  only  avail  to  shut 
him  out  forever  from  the  notice  of  his  uncle.  However,"  he  added 
cheerfully,  "  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  through  Lily's  influence, 
and  meanwhile  I  shall  rejoice  to  know  he  is  in  such  good  hands 
here." 

It  was  deemed  best  by  both  his  kind  friends,  that  Johnnie  should 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  until  the  feelings  of  his  uncle  could 
be  ascertained,  as  he  would  thus  be  spared  the  pangs  of  suspense, 
or  of  probable  disappointment.  Evasive  answers  were  therefore 
returned  to  his  questions,  though  Mr.  Harlow  assured  him,  he 
would  leave  no  means  untried,  to  effect  the  first  wish  of  his  heart 
— a  meeting  with  his  onl}"  remaining  relative. 

For  some  weeks  after  the  departure  of  his  guest,  Mr.  Barrington 
heard  nothing  from  Maddeley,  but  then  came  a  letter  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract : 
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"  You  may  be  sure  I  have  not  forgotten  Johnnie  Duncan,  and 
what  I  could,  I  have  done  for  him,  but  I  fear,  to  httle  purpose. — 
This  impracticable  old  man  will  hear  nothing  on  the  subject  from 
any  one  but  Lily,  and  how  she  has  managed  I  cannot  tell,  but  she 
has  so  far  gained  upon  him,  that  he  has  consented  to  send  the  boy 
to  school,  though  only  on  the  absurd  condition  that  he  shall  be 
made  to  believe  himself  a  charity  scholar,  and  that  he  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  visit  the  Manor  House  at  all,  or  even  to  know  that  such 
a  place  exists.  This  is  all  that  can  be  done  now,  though  I  hope 
much  from  Lily's  influence,  for  the  dear  child  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  story  of  the  orphan,  and  will  do  all  she  can  in  his  behalf. 
Enclosed  is  a  remittance,  (principally  from  her,)  which  will  supply 
him  with  clothing  for  the  present,  and  we  must  trust  that  Provi- 
dence which  has  hitherto  so  manifestly  watched  over  him,  for  the 
future." 

In  a  short  time,  Johnnie  was  prepared  for  school,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  bade  farewell  to  the  pleasant  rectory,  thinking  as  he 
looked  back  upon  it  from  the  carriage,  that  no  other  spot  of  earth 
could  now,  ever  look  to  him  so  lovely  or  so  dear.  Mr.  Barrington 
accompanied  him  to  Harrow,  and  was  delighted  to  find,  after  a 
close  examination,  that  his  protegee  took  a  stand  far  in  advance 
of  those  of  his  own  age,  who  had  been  for  years  in  the  establish- 
ment. With'  fervent  prayers  for  his  welfare,  and  counsels  truly 
paternal,  the  good  rector  left  him,  with  the  happy  consciousness 
that  the  path  of  honorable  distinction  was  now  fairly  open  to  the 
friendless  orphan. 

Johnnie  soon  became  a  favorite  both  with  teachers  and  scholars, 
and  as  his  vacations  were  all  spent  at  school,  his  progress  was  pro- 
portionably  rapid.  In  the  course  of  his  second  year  at  Harrow,  he 
received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Harlow  to  spend  his  next  vacation 
at  Maddeley,  an  invitation  which  we  need  not  say,  was  accepted 
with  eager  delight.  Major  Fenton  had  heard  so  much  through 
his  little  ward,  of  Johnnie's  excellent  character,  and  unusual  pro- 
ficiency, that  his  curiosity  was  piqued,  and  he  even  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  he  might  in  time  find  in  him  a  useful  manager  of  his 
estates,  whenever  he  should  be  disposed  to  lay  down  the  burden. 
He  signified  therefore  to  Mr.  Harlow,  his  willingness  to  see  the  lad, 
and  even  to  make  himself  known  to  him,  though  with  the  express 
stipulation  that  there  should  be  no  scene,  as  he  detested  every 
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thing  of  the  sort.  Ungraciously  as  the  concession  was  worded, 
Mr.  Harlow  was  too  much  delighted  to  find  fault  with  it,  and  the 
summons  was  immediately  sent,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made.  On  his  arrival  at  Maddeley,  Johnnie  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  name  and  residence  of  Major  Fenton,  but 
though  Mr.  Harlow  sought  to  allay  the  excitement  thus  occasioned, 
by  a  description  of  his  singular  relative,  it  was  with  a  heart  beat- 
ing almost  to  suffocation,  that  the  boy  approached  the  Manor 
House,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  that  uncle,  of  whom 
he  had  thought  and  expected  so  much.  Was  this  really  the  same  ? 
He  saw  before  him,  a  sallow,  withered  old  man,  from  whose  face 
habitual  fretfulness  had  banished  every  softer  expression,  and 
heard  a  thin,  cracked  voice  exclaiming — 

"  So  you  have  come  like  all  the  rest,  to  see  what  you  can  get 
out  of  the  old  nabob,  have  you  ?" 

Gladly,  in  spite  of  his  repulsive  appearance,  would  the  boy  have 
thrown  himself  on  the  neck  of  the  old  man  and  wept  there,  but 
those  small,  sharp  eyes  seemed  to  exert  a  petrifying  influence,  and 
put  sentiment  to  flight,  so  he  quietly  answered — 

*'  I  want  nothing  of  you,  sir,  but  your  love,  and  I  am  ready  to 
give  as  much  as  1  ask  for,  of  that." 

There  was  something  in  the  quaint,  business-like  tone  of  this 
reply,  that  just  suited  Major  Fenton,  and  from  that  hour,  the  two 
were  better  friends,  than  one  who  knew  their  diversity  of  character 
would  have  deemed  possible.  Still,  though  the  frank  and  open 
manner  of  the  boy,  won  more  and  more  upon  the  regard  of  his 
uncle,  he  had  a  bold  way  of  maintaining  what  he  knew  to  be  right, 
and  a  firmness  of  purpose,  which  so  often  thwarted  the  humor,  and 
jarred  the  irritable  feehngs  of  the  old  man,  that  but  for  the  gentle 
ofl[ices  of  Lily,  a  final  rupture  would  sometimes  have  been  inevit- 
able. The  selfishness  of  one  party,  subserved  the  interests  of  the 
other,  for  as  Major  Fenton  saw  in  the  boy,  only  a  fit  instrument, 
with  which  to  carry  out  his  avaricious  designs,  he  could  not 
therefore  afford  to  throw  him  off  permanently,  while  in  him, 
Johnnie  beheld  only  the  relative  of  his  beloved  mother,  and  for  her 
dear  sake,  forgot  every  thing  but  his  kindness. 

Years  passed  away,  and  our  young  adventurer,  or  Mr.  Duncan 
as  we  must  now  call  him,  returned  to  the  Manor  House,  with  the 
first  honors  of  the  University  upon  his  brow. 
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"  Young  man,"  said  his  uncle,  the  first  evening  after  his  return, 
"  I  have  said  nothing  about  my  plans  for  you  hitherto,  because 
the  time  for  carrying  them  out,  had  not  yet  come.  But  now,  you 
are  prepared  to  take  your  place  in  the  world  with  the  best ;  no 
expense  has  been  spared  in  your  education,  and  it  is  but  right  that 
you  should  understand  my  wishes  and  expectations.  I  propose  to 
send  you  out  to  Jamaica,  as  manager  and  agent,  with  full  powers 
to  act  for  me,  and  a  reasonable  share  of  the  profits  till  my  death, 
when  if  your  conduct  pleases  me,  all  will  be  yours.  If  you  should 
wish,"  he  added  with  a  grim  smile,  "  to  take  Lily  out  with  you  to 
keep  your  house,  I  presume  she  would  have  no  strong  objections 
to  such  a  measure.  I  wish  you  to  go  as  soon  as  possible,  since 
matters  there  are  in  some  disorder." 

There  was  much  in  this  speech  that  was  distasteful  to  young 
Duncan.  He  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  look  upon  himself  as  the 
mere  machine  which  his  uncle  seemed  to  consider  him,  but  he  was 
far  more  indignant  at  the  coarse  manner  in  which  the  name  of 
Lily  Grey,  the  sweet  and  gentle  friend  of  his  youth,  was  brought 
forward  in  the  project.  He  waited  a  moment,  to  command  his 
feelings,  and  then  answered  calmly — 

"  I  am  aware,  my  dear  sir,  of  my  great  obligations  to  you,  and 
that  I  can  never  hope  adequately  to  repay  them,  but  my  choice 
of  a  profession  for  life  was  made  before  I  knew  you,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  consent  to  alter  it.  Neither  could  I  with 
my  present  views,  consent  to  take  charge  of  property  situated  in 
the  West  Indies.  There  is  too  much  there,  that  is  abhorrent  to 
my  feelings  and  my  principles.  In  all  things  else,  I  will  strive  to 
conform  to  your  wishes." 

The  wrath  that  had  been  gathering  on  the  countenance  of 
Major  Fenton  during  this  reply,  was  fearful  to  behold.  But  by  a 
mighty  effort,  he  held  it  down,  while  he  said — 

"  And  may  I  presume  to  ask,  fair  sir,  what  is  the  profession  you 
have  chosen  7" 

"  That  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,"  was  the  firm  answer — 
'-'■  moved  as  I  trust,  by  the  love  of  God  and  man,  I  have  devoted 
my  life  to  the  sacred  ministry." 

The  smothered  tempest  now  broke  forth.  To  be  opposed  in  his 
long  cherished  plans,  was  of  itself  enough,  but  that  the  profession 
which  of  all  others  he  hated  and  despised,  should  be  chosen  in 
preference,  added  gall  to  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment. 
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"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  pas- 
sion, "what  you  give  up  for  this  rascally,  beggarly  profession  you 
have  chosen  ?  Nothing  less  than  my  whole  estate,  for  in  time,  all 
would  have  been  yours,  but  now,  sir,  now,  you  shall  never  have 
one  farthing  of  it,  were  it  to  save  your  soul  from  perdition.  You 
doubtless  thought  that  you  could  fatten  in  some  snug  living,  on 
the  hoards  of  the  old  dotard,  but  you  will  find  yourself  grievously 
mistaken.  Your  mother's  father  was  fool  enough  to  indulge  his 
conscientious  scruples  at  my  expense,  and  he  died,  like  the  fool  he 
was  in  India — and  your  mother  too  threw  herself  away  upon  a 
canting,  beggarly  Scotchman" 

"  Hold,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  now  excited  young  man,  "  I  can  bear 
your  reproaches,  for  I  have  disappointed  you,  but  dare  not  to  utter 
one  syllable  more  against  those  whose  excellence  you  are  utterly 
incapable  of  appreciating,  or  I  may  forget  who,  and  what  you  are, 
and  remember  only" 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  volley  of  oaths  and  execrations,  of 
which  he  heard  only  the  words — 

"  Out  of  my  house  instantly,  and  never  again  let  my  doors  be 
darkened  by  so  ungrateful  a  monster  as  yourself" 

Thus  driven  like  a  criminal,  from  the  home  which  had  so  long 
sheltered  him,  the  young  man  left  the  door,  without  a  word  of  re- 
cognition from  any  of  its  inmates.  Even  Lily  dared  not  bid  him 
farewell,  so  fearful  Avere  the  imprecations  heaped  upon  her  head, 
should  she  hold  the  slightest  intercourse  with  her  former  com- 
panion and  friend. 

With  a  sorrowful,  though  unshaken  heart,  John  Duncan  left 
the  little  village  of  Maddeley,  for  the  good  old  vicar  had  some  time 
previous  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
rectory  of'Camberwell,  where  he  was  sure  of  finding  an  affectionate 
welcome.  Repeated  attempts  were  made,  both  by  himself  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Harrington,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  his  uncle,  but 
they  were  utterly  fruitless,  and  he  learned  at  length,  that  Major 
Fenton  and  Miss  Grey,  had  left  England  for  Jamaica,  soon  after 
his  departure  from  Maddeley.  He  then  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  resolved  on  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of 
foreign  missions. 

"  There  are  none  to  weep  for  me  here,"  he  said  to  his  friends  at 
the  rectory,   "and  heaven  is  as  near  to  India  as  to  England  or 
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Scotland.  My  treasure  I  trust  is  there,  and  so  long  as  I  do  not 
separate  myself  more  widely  from  that,  the  rest  is  of  little  con- 
equence." 

Mr.  Duncan  was  long  known  as  a  devoted  and  useful  missionary 
in  the  interior  of  India,  but  few  who  witnessed  his  self-denying 
labors,  were  acquainted  with  the  sacrifice  he  had  been  called  to 
make,  or  the  discipline  by  which  he  was  so  eminently  fitted  to 
rejoin  in  Heaven,  the  parents  whose  virtues  had  been  his  guiding- 
star  on  earth. 


INFLUENCE   OF  THE  FAMILY. 


BY   C.    J.   TOLLES. 


How  beautiful  is  the  arrangement  of  the  social  world  in  family 
Qonstellations  !  Man  is  not  appointed  to  be  an  unconnected  unit 
in  society,  wandering  like  a  comet  in  a  solitary  and  indefinite  orbit 
— nor  an  insignificant  atom  lost  in  the  consolidation  of  an  enor- 
mous mass  ;  but  he  is  placed  in  a  small  system,  where  he  is  gov- 
erned by  regular  affections  ;  where  he  is  a  useful  member  ;  where 
he  receives  and  exerts  influence.     Such  a  system  is  the  family. 

The  Creator  evidently  designed  this  arrangement — all  the  feel- 
ings and  tendencies  of  our  nature  incline  toward  it.  There  is  first 
the  reciprocal  affection  of  husband  and  wife — then  of  parent  and 
child — then  of  brothers  and  sisters.  We  think  not  of  worth,  desert 
or  obligation,  but  love  the  members  of  our  famiHes  because  they 
are  such. .  Misguided  reformers  (philanthropists  perhaps,)  have 
some  times  endeavored  to  annul  or  abolish  these  family  feelings, 
or  as  they  term  them,  unfounded  instincts — to  diminish  the  strength 
of  family  ties,  under  the  impression  that  men  would  have  more 
extended  and  general  sympathies — be  more  attached  to  the  state 
and  society  g,t  large.     But  this  is  a  wrong  impression. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  family  hearth  are  centred  our  strongest 
affections.  Roam  as  we  may,  they  still  exert  a  powerful,  a  predo- 
minant influence  on  the  heart.  The  remembrances  of  the  old 
family  gatherings  mellowed  by  the  dim  and  tender  light  of  memory 
will  come  upon  us  in  our  dreams — amid  the  cares  of  business — 
when  we  are  tossing  on  the  wild  ocean,  or  treading  the  scenes  of 
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distant  lands.  And  especially  at  those  seasons,  when  the  heart 
sad,  and  we  need  most  the  words  of  sympathy,  but  hear  only  th 
unconcerned  tones  of  strangers — when  sickness  disrobes  the  bod 
of  its  strength  and  the  soul  of  its  sternness,  the  thoughts  of  moth 
and  sister,  of  kind  words  and  attention,  the  minutest  incidents,  ay 
even  the  location  of  every  familiar  piece  of  furniture,  glide  throu 
the  mind  with  a  distinctness  equalled  only  by  their  jnelancholyT- 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  was 
not  their  attachment  to  their  lofty  deities,  but  to  their  household 
Lares.  They  could  be  taught  to  prefer  a  "  Father  in  heaven"  and 
the  hope  of  eternal  happiness  to  a  Jupiter  and  Elysium.  But  how 
could  they  dismiss  the  ideas  of  the  gods  who  had  presided  ovdBl 
their  hearts — disassociate  from  the  scenes  of  daily  life  the  spirits 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  imagine  flitting  in  the  foliage 
of  the  tree  at  their  door — the  nymph  laving  in  the  garden  foun- 
tain, the  bereaved  Genius  drooping  over  the  tomb  of  some  loved 
one  !  How  could  they  forget  the  thousand  beautiful  superstitions 
interwoven  with  all  their  habits  of  thought  and  action  ! 

It  is  also  true  that  rulers  have  been  swayed  by  the  desire  of 
elevating  those  related  to  them,  and  Winded  by  their  partialities, 
have  substituted  consanguinity  in  the  place  of  merit.  But  such 
instances  have  been  less  destructive  of  social  happiness,  than  the 
conduct  of  a  monster  would  have  been  who  acknowledged  no  ties, 
sought  the  pleasure  or  advancement  of  none  but  himself.  What 
nation  would  not  prefer  the  good  natured  inconsistencies  of  a  being 
influenced  by  his  affections,  to  the  diabolical  tyranny  of  a  hump- 
backed and  friendless  Kichard  who  could  say  : 

"Since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain !" 

The  historian  Gibbon  relates  the  following  :  "  The  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Valentinian  against  Maximus 
through  love  for  the  sister  of  Valentinian.  Critics  of  his  character, 
condemned  him  for  this."  But  this  author,  certainly  a  man  com- 
paratively cold  and  unsentimental,  remarks  :  "  For  my  part  I  will 
frankly  confess  that  I  am  willing  to  find  or  even  seek  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  world  some  traces  of  the  mild  and  tender  sentiments 
of  domestic  life  ;  and  amidst  the  crowd  of  ambitious  conquerors,  I 
can  distinguish  with  peculiar  complacency  a  gentle  hero  who  may 
be  supposed  to  receive  his  armor  from  the  hands  of  love." 
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Man  was  not  made  to  place  his  affections  on  masses,  but  on 
individuals.  The  eye  cannot  view  all  the  stars  at  a  glance,  but 
must  do  homage  to  their  gentle  gleamings  singly.  Dr.  Jolinson 
remarks  that  tragedies  from  private  hfe  are  more  affecting  than 
those  involving  the  destinies  of  nations.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  Scriptures  are  so  interesting  even  to  a  child.  We  read 
»with  grief  akin  to  terror,  yet  without  a  true  realization  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  destroyed  the 
cities  of  the  plain  ;  but  who  does  not  feel  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  desolate  and  sorrowful  flight,  light^  by  the  glare  of  their 
burning  home,  of  Lot  and  his  family  to  the  mountains  and  the 
transformation  of  his  wife  into  the  pillar  of  salt  ! 

Were  there  no  precise  visible  advantages  resulting  from  the 
family  grouping,  the  beauty  of  its  internal  constitution  would  be  a 
sufficient  argument  for  its  careful  preservation.  How  admirable 
the  tender  care  exercised  by  all  the  older  members  for  the  babe  of 
the  flock,  the  patience  bestowed  on  childish  and  petulant  old  age, 
the  propagation  of  pleasure  and  pain  sympathetically  enhancing 
the  former  and  alleviating  the  latter — the  love  which  ceases  not 
at  the  dismemberment  of  the  family  circle,  but  extends  to  each 
member  through  life.  What  a  lovely  picture  is  that  portrayed  by 
Burns  in  his  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night :" 

"  With  joy  unfeigned  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

And  each  for  others  welfare  kindly  spiers. 
The  social  hours  swift- winged  unnoticed  fleet, 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears." 

But  in  the  family,  are  learned  also  the  rudiments  of  those  feel- 
ings, which  are  most  necessary  for  future  character.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers calls  it  a  preparatory  school.  The  lesson  of  parental  obedi- 
ence developes  itself  in  the  law  and  order  loving  citizen.  Mutual 
division  of  household  labors,  teaches  the  most  useful  of  lessons, 
"bearing  one  anothers'  burdens."  Mutual  forbearance  and  pre- 
ferences decrease  mutual  selfishness,  and  tend  to  soften  the  aspe- 
rity of  future  partizan  contests.  A  well  regulated  Christian  family 
is  truly  a  precious  secret  laboratory,  producing  pure  gold  which 
the  stream  of  time  shall  carry  into  the  church  and  the  world. 

What  is  so  powerful  a  motive  to  deter  from  crime,  or  excite  laud- 
able ambition,  as  is  the  fear  of  woundmg  or  disappointing  family 
feelings  or  honor  ?     "  There  is  no  one  who  cares  for  me — whom  I 
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can  involve  in  disgrace,"  has  been  the  excuse  and  the  inciterneni 
for  yielding  to  many  a  temptation.  Behold  a  youth,  leaving  for 
the  first  time  the  humble  family  roof  to  engage  in  the  eager 
and  crowded  strife  of  a  great  city.  He  seeks  for  wealth,  for  civic 
honors,  or  political  reputation,  but  is  it  for  himself  alone  ?  No  ! 
The  thought  of  gladdening  his  mother's  heart,  of  exciting  his 
father's  justifiable  pride,  of  being  a  hero  to  his  sisters,  is  an  incentive 
stimulating  him  to  persevering  action  when  personal  ambition  is 
jaded — when  all  seems  worthless  or  unattainable.  A  famous  an- 
cient Grecian  was  asked  what  gave  him  the  most  pleasure  in  his 
triumphs.  He  rephed  :  "  it  was  that  his  father  was  still  alive  to 
hear  of  them." 

It  is  not  true  that  family  aflfections  contract  the  sphere  of  our 
sympathies.  We  are  united  to  the  world  through  our  friends. — 
The  thought  that  this  man  has  parents  who  are  interested  in  him 
— this  maiden,  brothers  who  would  weep  at  her  shame — this  old 
beggar,  like  my  father,  has  grey  hairs — has  often  prevented  the 
desire  of  enriching  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  another — of  yielding 
to  the  impulse  of  passion,  and  has  outstretched  the  arm  in  compas- 
sionate benevolence.  What  feehngs  of  world  citizenship — what 
sense  of  obligation  to  society  at  large — what  respect  to  the  majesty 
of  law,  can  exert  an  influence  like  this  ?  Rob  a  man  of  his  home- 
aflfections,  and  you  deprive  him  of  the  medium  through  which  the 
will  is  reached  and  the  actions  governed.  How  few  men,  like 
Brutus,  would  sacrifice  a  son  to  preserve  justice  ?  How  many, 
like  Coriolanus,  would  desist  from  cherished,  ardently  prosecuted 
designs  at  the  intercession  of  a  mother  and  sister  ? 

It  is  to  these  ineradicable,  ever  potent  feelings,  born  at  the  family 
hearth,  we  may  successfully  appeal  when  other  motives  are  power- 
less. The  calm  quiet  picture  of  an  aged  father  sitting  in  the  sun- 
set beneath  the  porch — the  mother  silently  reading  her  Bible — the 
sister  busily  plying  her  needle — the  younger  brother  whittling  out 
his  toys  or  patiently  constructing  block  houses  for  one  still  younger, 
has  an  impress  stamped  in  every  heart.  It  may  seem  obliterated. 
But  like  the  illegible  figures  on  an  old  coin,  that  reappear  when 
heated,  it  will  become  evident  in  distinct  colors  under  proper. influ- 
ence, and  will  recall  the  wanderer  from  noisy  and  heartless  vice  to 
its  pensive  and  subduing  contemplation. 

It  is  in  the  family,  after  all,  that  men  possess  their  chief  pleasure 
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or  discomfort.  Doubtless  Socrates  and  Milton  would  have  sold 
many  of  their  honors  and  some  of  their  philosophy  could  they  have 
purchased  a  quietus  for  the  tongues  of  their  scolding  wives.  Many 
fritter  away  their  feelings  in  endeavoring  to  gain  friends  in  the 
world,  neglecting  the  treasures  of  affection  in  the  bosom  of  their 
own  families.  It  is  here  that  the  weary  statesman  turns  for  re- 
pose— the  disappointed  aspirant  for  consolation — the  rejected  phi- 
lanthropist, for  proof  that  love  and  charity  still  exist  in  the  world. 
Here  the  unappreciated  poet  seeks  companionship — here  the  world- 
ling lays  aside  the  wearisome  mask  of  dissimulation,  and  chafed 
by  its  rubbing,  allows  his  heart  to  run  free  in  true  feehng  and 
sincere  conversation — here  the  Christian  enjoys  a  communion  ex- 
celled in  sweetness  and  spirituality  only  by  that  he  enjoys  with 
God.  It  is  here  alone  that  a  man  in  life  is  truly  loved,  and  in 
death  is  truly  mourned  :  here  alone  that  ever  prevalent  selfishness 
is  excluded,  and  if  there  be  one  thought  sweeter  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  heaven  than  another,  it  is  that  there  famihes  will  be  united 
in  mutual  recognition  and  eternal  love. 


BIRMINGHAM.   CONNECTICUT. 


SEE    ENGRAVING. 


This  pleasant  and  thriving  village,  a  bird's  eye  view  of  which, 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers  the  present  month, 
is  situated  on  a  bold,  commanding  bluff,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Naugatuck  and  Housatonic  rivers,  and  never 
through  its  whole  course,  does  the  latter  beautiful  river  wind  amid 
scenes  of  more  romantic  and  picturesque  interest.  Directly  across 
the  Naugatuck,  opposite  Birmingham,  Hes  the  charming  old  town 
of  Derby,  in  former  days  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  entry  of  the 
State,  its  white  houses  nestled  among  verdant  shrubbery,  and 
shadowed  by  the  most  majestic  of  time-honored  elms;  its  green 
hills  rising  terrace  above  terrace  from  the  water,  crowned  with 
cultivated  farms,  and  peaceful  homesteads.  On  the  left,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Naugatuck,  the  eye  wanders  over  a  scene  of  varied 
beauty,  made  up  of  hills,  mountains,  quiet  vales  and  wild  ravines, 
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until  the  view  is  shut  in  by  a  distant  semi-circle  of  mountains, 
while  to  the  right,  the  silver  Housatonic  lingeringly  makes  its  way 
through  green  meadows  and  smiling  valleys,  as  if  unwilling  to 
leave  a  scene  of  such  enchantment.  But  though  greatly  favored 
by  nature,  it  is  not  in  the  natural  advantages  of  Birmingham  that 
the  stranger  finds  most  to  interest  and  delight  him.  Its  growth, 
though  not  of  unparalelled  rapidity  in  this  land  of  wonders,  has 
been  healthful  and  steady,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  any  of  its  thriving 
sisters  throughout  New  England. 

The  first  house  was  erected  in  1834,  and  the  first  factory  in  '35. 
At  the  last  census,  the  population  was  about  1200.  There  are 
flourishuig  churches  connected  with  the  Congregational,  Metho- 
dist, Episcopal  and  Catholic  denominations.  One  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  State,  with  primary  and  higher  departments  is 
estabhshed  and  well  sustained  in  the  village. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  steel  and  iron  works  of 
Hawkins  &  Atwater  is  $130,000  ;  in  copper  works  $80,000  ;  pin 
factory  $60,000  ;  Shelton's  tack  factory  $40,000  ;  Atwood's  chain 
hook  and  eye  factory  $20,000  ;  auger  factory  $20,000  ;  planing 
and  sash  establishment  $40,000,  beside  several  other  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of"  Yankee  notions,'"'  all  adding  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  town. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Birmingham,  is  that  it  has  a  mech- 
anical instead  of  a  manufacturing  population,  who  deal  in  metals 
altogether,  like  their  namesake  in  the  mother  country.  A  more 
intelligent,  valuable,  enterprizing  class  of  operatives  cannot  be 
found  in  the  world  than  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham.  They 
are  also  emphatically,  a  reading  people.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need 
only  say,  that  nearly  one  hundred  New-York  daily  papers,  a  large 
number  of  weeklies,  about,  three  hundred  monthlies,  and  several 
quarterlies  are  taken  in  the  place,  besides  a  well  edited,  most 
readable  daily  and  weekly  issued  from  their  own  press.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  hardy  and  industrious  mechanics,  who  in  their 
pursuit  of  wealth,  have  not  forgotten  the  higher  wants  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  heart,  and  who  have  evidently  learned  the  great 
principle,  that  the  foundation  of  permanent  prosperity  must  be 
laid  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

The  engraving  is  from  an  original  drawing  by  Curtis,  one  of 
the  most  talented  and  promising  young  artists. 
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JEPHTHA'S    DAUGHTER. 

BY    ASAHEL    ABBOT. 

Wherever  we  find  any  remarkable  occurrence  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  shall  commonly  find  woman  occupying  her  own 
place  as  the  associate  and  the  natural  friend  of  man.  In  some 
cases  she  excels  him  even  in  courage ;  while  she  ever  subdues  our 
hearts  and  compels  our  admiration,  by  the  power  of  her  affectionate 
regard  for  what  is  noble  and  excellent.  Or  if  she  become  entirely 
depraved,  we  shall  find  her  no  less  distinguished  for  her  love  of 
evil.  He  that  slights  woman,  slights  the  power  of  God,  who  placed 
her  upon  this  stage  of  being  to  become  the  dearest  and  best  help, 
or  the  direst  scourge  of  man. 

In  the  midst  of  those  turbulent  times  which  are  marked  in 
Scripture  as  the  period  of  the  Judges,  we  are  presented  witl)  a  con- 
stellation of  female  characters  not  excelled  for  great  qualities  by 
any  that  have  been  shone  upon  by  the  sun  of  this  world.  There 
we  have  the  mother  of  Samson  timidly  but  confidingly  discoursing 
with  an  angel ;  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  ;  and  another  Jael 
who  sat  as  "  a  mother  in  Israel"  before  her  day ;  there  we  have 
the  daughter  of  Naomi,  who  for  her  fihal  piety  became  the  mother 
of  kings  ;  there  too  we  have  Delilah,  whose  name  has  become  a 
proverb  for  cunning  and  perfidy,  the  betrayer  and  murderess  of  her 
husband,  whom  no  bars  could  hold  ond  no  army  of  the  aliens  sub- 
due ;  and  there  also  we  have  Deborah  the  prophetess,  rising  in 
times  of  trouble  like  a  morning  star  over  the  night  of  Israel's  cala- 
mities, at  whose  word  "  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought"  with  her 
sacrilegious  foes  at  the  waters  of  Megiddon,  and  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah,  like  the  star  of  evening,  coming  forth  to  lead  the  host 
of  congregated  lights  and  suddenly  lost  behind  a  cloud  to  be  seen 
no  more. 

It  is  but  natural  that  one  so  young,  so  lovely,  and  so  mysteri- 
ously withdrawn  from  our  sight  at  the  very  moment  of  her  first 
appearance,  should  in  all  eyes  have  excited  the  liveliest  sympathy, 
and  ehcited  the  warmest  regard.  Then  the  circumstances  of  her 
disappearance  are  so  obscure,  that  it  need  not  seem  strange  if  the 
wisest  heads  in  the  world,  have  found  themselves  divided  as  to  her 
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fate,  so  that  a  large  proportion  will  have  her  made  a  burnt-offering 
without  question,  while  others  afRrm  with  equal  confidence  that 
no  human  blood  ever  stained  a  Hebrew  altar  unless  in  the  worship 
of  false  gods. 

The  fate  of  this  family  is  in  all  respects  peculiar.  The  father, 
either  through  death  or  imbecility,  cannot  prevent  the  expulsion 
of  his  favorite  son  from  the  home  where  he  was  born,  and  he  flies 
an  exile  and  stranger  to  a  far  off  region,  where  his  native  force  of 
character  soon  renders  him  a  favorite  with  the  wild  and  lawless 
people  of  those  parts.  He  becomes  their  captain,  and  at  their  head 
performs  a  variety  of  daring  exploits  ;  by  which  means  his  name 
becomes  known  to  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  men  of 
Gilead  at  length  are  the  last  to  learn  that  in  excluding  him  from 
their  teriitories,  they  have  parted  with  the  right  arm  of  their 
strength. 

Such  is  the  fortune  of  true  greatness.  Convince  the  world  that 
you  are  a  Charlatan,  and  they  will  bow  down  at  your  feet  as  readily 
as  they  bow  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  for  a  god.  But  let  all  your  ac- 
tions manifest  a  determination  to  be  distinguished  for  something 
beyond  the  common  aspirations  of  the  crowd,  and  you  are  sent 
into  foreign  lands  to  acquire  fame,  before  the  people  of  your  own 
city  can  find  out  that  you  are  any  thing  better  than  an  impostor. 

But  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  has  meanwhile  grown  insolent, 
and  with  his  noble  force  pitched  his  camp  in  Gilead  ;  resolved  to 
wrest  from  Israel  the  lands  they  had  won  by  force  of  arms  from 
the  Amorites  on  their  march  from  the  Red  Sea,  under  pretence 
that  they  were  a  part  of  his  kingdom  from  ancient  times.  It  is  for 
such  a  time  as  this,  that  a  great  captain  is  needed  ;  and  the  men 
of  Gilead  send  for  Jephthah  to  become  dictator  and  lead  their  heroes 
to  battle  with  their  ancient  foe.  With  a  handful  of  men  he  pre- 
pares for  the  conflict ;  not  once  doubting  that  God  will  speed  the 
right  against  the  most  powerful  combinations  of  men.  They  rush 
on  the  foe  with  shouts  and  songs,  saying,  "Let  God  arise,  let  his 
enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate  him  flee  before  him  !'' 
The  hosts  of  Ammon  flee  like  smoke  before  the  wind  at  his  onset ; 
and  "  from  Aroer  to  Minnith"  the  smoke  of  twenty  cities  marks  the 
progress  of  Israel's  champion  among  their  foes.     ***** 

The  sun  has  gone  down  upon  Gilead,  and  its  chalky  cliffs,  rising 
from  a  sea  of  waving  grain  and  vines  and  feathery  palms,  have 
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lost  the  last  tinge  of  his  beams,  as  he  descends  beneath  the  sea  to 
give  hght  in  far  off  lands.  There  may  be  seen  a  numerous  crowd 
gathered  upon  the  walls,  and  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  darkened 
with  multitudes  that  throng  them  in  every  part,  while  the  murmur 
of  voices  is  hke  the  far  off  roar  of  the  ocean.  At  a  distance,  a  cloud 
of  dust  ascends  to  mark  the  road  where  come  the  triumphant  hosts 
from  the  slaughter  of  their  foes.  The  trumpets'  blast  now  heard 
nearer  and  nearer,  declares  them  victors,  and  as  they  come  before 
the  gates,  a  shout  arises  from  that  immense  multitude  as  if  they 
would  rend  heaven's  concave,  to  welcome  home  the  defenders  of 
their  country,  who  with  equal  shouts  rejoice  once  more  to  meet 
their  friends,  and  run  into  the  arms  of  loved  ones,  now  the  dearer 
after  long  separation  and  the  hazards  of  war.  Jephthah  has  con- 
quered, and  Israel  is  free. 

But  the  home  of  the  husband  and  father  is  his  world  ;  and,  sati- 
ated with  what  the  world  calls  glory,  the  hero  of  many  battles, 
soon  leaves  the  public  concourse,  and  seeks  the  quiet  and  repose  of 
his  own  fire-side,  instead  of  the  bustle  of  the  noisy  throng  that  roll 
through  the  streets  on  all  sides  round,  hke  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Alas  !  that  home  shall  be  no  longer  a  home  for  him.  Long 
since,  has  he  vowed  to  consecrate  before  God  whatever  shall  first 
meet  him  at  his  return.  His  thoughts  have  been  of  some  favorite 
lamb  or  playful  kid,  that  shall  run  forth  to  meet  him  before  his 
rustic  door,  with  w^hose  blood  he  shall  wet  an  altar  of  unhewn 
stone  or  unpolluted  turf.  What  sadness  then  clouds  over  his  coun- 
tenance !  what  sorrow  fills  his  heart,  when  for  a  lamb  or  a  kid  he 
beholds  his  only  daughter,  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  young  maidens, 
with  black  eyes  and  motions  of  grace,  coming  forth  to  meet  him 
before  his  door  !  "The  gathered  grapes  and  the  lyre  in  tune," 
the  timbrel,  and  the  dance,  and  the  song  are  there,  but  woe  to  the 
Jast  days  of  the  hero,  to  whom  death  were  better  than  life,  whose 
-oy  is  turned  into  mourning  !  Every  tone  of  the  lyre  rends  the 
fibres  of  his  soul,  and  every  voice  is  a  sound  of  horror  to  thrill 
through  his  heart  until  his  last  hour. 

"  Alas !  my  daughter !  thou  hast  brought  me  very  low,  and 
thou  drt  one  of  them  that  trouble  me  ;  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth 
unto  the  Lord,  and  1  cannot  go  back."  Such  are  the  brief  but 
powerful  words  that  express  the  breaking  of  that  manly  heart. — 
But  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  we  should  most  admire,  whether 
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the  heroic  distress  of  the  father,  or  the  graceful  submission  of  tlie 
daughter  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  "  My  father !  if  thou  hast  opened 
thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do  unto  me  according  to  that  which 
hath  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth." 

Glorious  but  hapless  pair !  Indeed  it  is  not  for  a  prince  in  Israel 
to  violate  the  laws  of  their  Theocracy,  and  offer  the  body  of  his 
daughter  whole  in  the  flames  ;  but  he  must  devote  her  entirely  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  in  that  service  she  must  remain  unwedded 
through  life.  Let  not  our  hatred  of  popish  abuses,  startle  us  at  the 
mention  of  nuns  and  vestals  among  the  Hebrews,  more  than 
among  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  recorded  of  her  most  clearly 
but  this,  that  she  remained  unmarried.  Thus  he  who  thought  to 
build  up  a  house  in  Israel,  beholds  his  house  a  castle  built  in  the 
clouds.  Powerful  kings  shall  yet  arise  in  Israel ;  but  none  of  them 
shall  reckon  him  among  their  illustrious  ancestors.  Prophets  and 
saints  shall  have  power  to  shut  heaven,  and  to  raise  up  the  dead ; 
but  they  shall  not  be  reckoned  from  him.  The  Son  of  God  shall 
be  born  of  a  Hebrew  mother ;  but  she  shall  not  count  her  descent 
from  the  daughter  of  Jephthah.  Six  years  of  sorrow  remain  yet 
to  the  judge  of  Israel,  before  his  weary  spirit  shall  find  rest  among 
the  blest  inhabitants  of  a  better  world  ;  and  the  daughters  of 
Israel  assemble  to  comfort  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  four  times  in 
the  year  until  she  too  shall  depart  and  be  at  rest  in  the  bosom  of 
her  father  forever.  ^ 


FORGIVENESS  —  HOW  SOUGHT. 

Men  mostly  seek  forgiveness  from  each  other  much  as  if  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  forgiveness.  They  begin  by  extenuating 
their  faults  in  every  possible  way,  as  though  the  thing  asked  were 
merited,  or  could  be  obtained  only  by  appearing  to  merit  it ;  at 
least,  only  by  such  appeals  as  gratify  self  in  the  offended  party, 
and  vindicate  self  in  the  offending.  But  forgiveness  in  good  men 
should  be  as  a  running  stream,  from  which  who  will,  mgty  take 
freely  ;  and  the  disposition  to  come  for  it  should  bring  up  self,  as  a 
culprit  "  beaten  with  many  stripes  ;"  his  breast,  like  the  publican's, 
should  bear  marks  of  his  own  smiting. 


TO   MINNIE    IN    HEAVEN.* 

BY   DAVID    M.    STONE. 

Sweet  Minnie  !  all  too  lovely  for  this  earth, 

Whose  weary  paths  by  guilty  feet  are  stained,— 

E'er  we  had  learned  but  half  thy  priceless  worth, 
Thine  own  celestial  home  thou  hast  regained. 

What  voices  called  thee  to  the  spirit  land, 

That  thou  shouldst  haste  the  summons  to  obey  ? 
Or  didst  thou  see  thy  sainted  mother's  hand 
,  Stretched  forth  in  love  to  beckon  thee  away  1 

In  Greenwood — voiceless  city  of  the  dead — 
There  rests  the  casket  of  a  fairer  gem, 

Than  ever  blazed  upon  a  monarch's  head, 
The  choicest  jewel  of  his  diadem. 

Breathe  gentle  dirges  where  our  Minnie  sleeps, 
O  wintry  wind  !  amid  thy  solemn  round; 

And  dry  the  bitter  tears  the  mourner  weeps 
In  his  sad  visits  to  the  hallowed  ground. 

But  yet,  O  faithless  hearts  !  why  should  we  mourn 
With  tears  and  dirges  o'er  the  closing  tomb  1 

'Twas  but  dissolving  ashes  that  were  borne 
To  their  long  rest  in  this  sepulchral  gloom. 

Child  of  the  soul-lit  face  and  sunny  heart! 

Thy  Saviour  could  not  spare  thee  from  the  throng 
Who  worship  him  above — therefore  thou  wert 

Call'd  up  so  soon  to  join  the  heavenly  song. 

In  that  bright  choir  thou  wilt  not  feel  alone  ; 

A  mother's  heart  still  beats  for  thee  above — 
A  mother's  hand  shall  lead  thee  to  the  throne, 

And  thou  shall  know  at  last  a  mother's  love. 

There  wilt  thou  greet  again  an  angel  friend. 

Thy  summer  playmate,  who  went  earlier  home; 

And  in  sweet  harmonies  your  voices  blend, 
As  hand  in  hand  o'er  heavenly  fields  ye  roam. 

O  Faith  sublime  !  which  ii  our  grief  can  bring 
So  sweet  a  comfort  to  the  stricken  soul. 

And  teach  the  mourner's  quivering  lip  to  sing 

His  praise  who  makes  the  wounded  spirit  whole. 
Ne^^York,  Jan.  1850. 


Mary  Minerva,  only  daughter  of  Geo.  M.  Atwater,  of  Brooklyn,  who  died  suddenly  of  scarlAt 
fever,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  January  4th,  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  age. 
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^     ^  BY   D.   W.    BARTLETT. 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  midwinter,  in  the  year  18 — ,  and  the 
snow  was  falling  thick  and  fast  in  the  streets  of  New-York.  The 
wind  was  boisterous  too,  and  whirled  the  snow  into  the  faces  of 
the  few  street-walkers  unpleasantly.  Pew  ventured  out  in  such  a 
storm  that  could  avoid  it.  The  merchant  sat  in  his  counting- 
room  by  his  warm  fire,  balancing  his  accounts,  for  the  year  was 
just  closing  ;  the  lawyer  bent  over  his  desk  with  a  choice  feeling 
of  comfort,  while  he  looked  at  the  driving  storm  without,  and  at 
the  vivid  coal-fire  within,  and  thought  of  his  splendid  yesterday's 
plea  ;  the  parson  pushed  his  quill  along  the  sheets  of  his  next  Sun- 
day sermon,  and  the  poor  author  up  in  his  garret,  calculated  the 
money  in  his  slender  purse  and  his  present  amount  of  coals — it 
was  a  bitter  afternoon. 

Out  of  the  door  of  a  large  mercantile  house  in street,  a 

young  man  passed  with  his  new  cloak  wrapt  closely  around  him, 
and  its  capacious  velvet  collar  gathered  about  his  face.  His  step 
was  quick  and  nervous,  and  though  as  he  turned  from  Chatham 
into  Broadway,  the  fierce  wind  shook  him  harshly,  yet  he  heeded 
it  not,  for  in  his  own  bosom  there  were  thoughts  wilder  than  the 
wind,  and  colder  than  the  driving  snow.  He  passed  quickly  up 
Broadw^ay  for  a  half  mile,  and  then  turned  down  a  street  on  the 
left  hand,  in  which  people  of  wealth  and  fashion  resided.  In  a  few 
moments,  he  stood  at  the  door  of  a  fine  mansion,  and  hesitatingly 
rung  the  bell.  A  servant  came  and  opened  the  door,  and  he  asked 
in  a  faint  voice,  "  Is  my  father  in  ?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  my  mother  in  her  sitting-r(^m  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  she  is  there  alone,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  she  is  alone  ?  I  wish  to  see  her  alone  a 
few  moments,"  he  said,  with  the  same  faint  and  trembhng  voice. 
As  he  entered  the  hall,  he  threw  oflf  his  cloak  and  over-sh (ffs  and 
hat,  and  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs,  opened  the  door  into  his  mo- 
ther's boudoir.  She  was  there  alone — a  woman  of  forty  years, 
with  a  mild,  benignant  countenance,  and  yet  with  a  forehead 
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traced  by  many  a  soriovvr.     When  the  door  opened,  she  dropt  her. 
work,  and  rising  from  her  seat,  said — 

"Why,  George  !  how  pale  you  look  !  Is  any  thing  the  matter?- 
What  makes  you  tremble  so  ?  Come  here  by  the  fire  and  warm 
you— sit  down — he  will  not  come  this  two  hours — so  sit  down  !" 

George  Demick  was  the  son  of  a  retired  merchant  in  New- York, 
a  man  who  in  a  few  years  of  successful  speculation,  had  achieve^ 
a  liberal  fortune.  At  a  very  early  period  he  invested  his  money 
safely  and  retired  from  active  business.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
large  heart,  but  quick  in  his  temper,  and  withal  somewhat  stub- 
born, George  was  his  first  child,  and  he  had  always  doated  upon 
him  more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  his  children.  But  the  young 
man  was  extravagant  in  his  expenses,  and  before  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  had  contrived  by  his  excesses  to  cause  his  parents  a  deal 
of  trouble  and  enormous  expense.  One  day  he  contracted  a  debt 
of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  very  foolishly  too,  and  when  he  asked 
the  money  of  his  father,  he  refused  to  give  it  to  him. 

"You  are  ruining  me,  my  child,"  he  said—"  and  I  cannot  and 
will  not  give  you  another  dollar !" 

"  But,"  argued  the  son,  "  my  honor  is  involved — I  miist  pay  the 
debt." 

"  Pay  it  as  you  can  then  !"  said  the  father,  who  was  somewhat 
angry,  "  you  are  a  spendthrift  and  a  gambler !" 

"  It  is  false  !—  I  never  gambled  in  my  life — but  good  bye  to  you, 
sir — if  ever  I  ask  you  for  a  penny  of  your  money  again — if  ever  I 
eat  a  mouthful  of  your  food — if  ever  I  receive  a  patch  of  clothing 
from  your  hand,  I  pray  that  I  may " 

"  Hush  ! — no  oaths  in  my  presence — leave  the  room  !" 

And  he  left  the  room,  and  as  he  was  passing  through  the  hall, 
his  mother,  who  had  overheard  the  outbreak,  told  him  that  if  he 
would  never  ask  for  money  again,  she  would  give  him  the  money. 

"  And  will  you  never  tell  him  ?"  he  asked. 

«  No — never,  if  you  will  give  up  your  bad  habits." 

"  I  will  repay  you  some  day.  Good  bye,  mother !"  and  he  left 
the  house, 

Af(ir  paying  over  his  money  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  due, 
he  walked  into  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  houses  in  the  city, 
and  asked  employment.  The  proprietors  were  astonished,  for  they 
knew  his  father  to  be  a  man  of  wealth  ;  but  he  frankly  told  thera 
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at  once  that  circumstances  were  unfortunately  such  as  to  compel 
him  to  seek  employment,  and  he  would  like  to  become  a  clerk  in 
their  establishment.  They  received  him  :  he  engaged  board  at  a 
cheap  boarding-house,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  at  once.  When 
Mr.  Demick  had  reflected  over  his  hasty  words,  he  was  heartily 
sorry  that  he  had  used  such  harsh  language  to  his  son,  and  would 
have  gladly  repaid  him  the  money  and  made  friends  with  him 
again  ;  but  when  he  found  that  his  son  had  entered  the  establish- 
ment of  B &  Co.  as  clerk,  his  stubbornness  would  not  allow 

him  to  make  any  advances  to  George.  The  young  clerk  never 
came  home,  while  his  father  was  there,  but  took  occasion  to  visit 
his  mother  during  his  absence.  For  awhile  he  got  on  happily  in 
his  new  situation,  and  contrived  to  meet  all  his  expenses  with  his 
small  salary  and  the  money  which  his  mother  urged  upon  him. 
But  for  years  he  had  been  so  accustomed  to  use  money  lavishly, 
that  he  found  it  a  severe  trial  for  him  to  be  economical,  and  finally 
so  far  forgot  himself  in  temptation,  as  to  run  in  debt.  The  sum 
was  a  small  one,  bu^t  his  resolution  once  broken,  others  followed 
fast  upon  the  heels  of  the  first,  until  in  less  than  six  months  after 
his  rupture  with  his  father,  he  was  five  hundred  dollars  in  debt 
And  then  came  the  duns,  the  harrassing  duns;  and  as  he  was 
exceedingly  sensitive,  they  made  him  half  angry.  One  afternoon 
his  largest  creditor  called  upon  him,  and  hardly  knowing  what  to 
do,  he  gave  his  word  that  he  would  pay  him  that  very  evening. 
When  the  man  was  gone,  he  began  to  think  of  his  folly — how 
could  he  pay  the  money  ?  He  was  unfortunately  for  a  few  mo- 
ments utterly  alone,  and  the  money-drawer  was  there.  He  knew 
that  the  deficit  would  not  be  discovered  until  Saturday  night,  for 
the  books  of  the  establishment  were  squared  weekly,  and  the 
money-receipts  then  compared  with  the  sales.  The  temptation 
was  too  strong  for  him,  and  abstracting  a  couple  of  hundred  dol- 
lars from  the  drawer  when  the  evening  set  in,  he  went  and  paid 
the  creditor.  From  the  moment  that  the  deed  was  done,  his  con- 
science began  to  upbraid  him.  How  was  he  to  replace  the  money  ? 
And  if  not  replaced,  would  it  not  on  Saturday  night  be  discovered, 
and  ultimately  he  become  disgraced  7  It  was  too  obvious  t#ieave 
room  for  a  single  doubt,  and  he  was  plunged  at  once  into  a  state 
of  horror.  That  night  he  did  not  sleep  a  wink  ;  he  was  naturally 
noble  and  generous,  and  would  shrink  with  horror  from  theft  or 
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Clime  ;  but  the  terrible  pressure  of  debt  made  a  lunatic  of  him,  and 
he  took  the  money  when  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.— 
Something  must  be  done.  He  dared  not  ask  his  father  for  money, 
and  yet  he  must — must  plead  on  his  knees  for  it,  or  he  would  be 
ruined  forever.  But  he  could  not  tell  his  father  that  he  had  stolen 
money,  and  that  he  needed  the  sum  to  replace  it — never !  Then 
there  was  the  remaining  three  hundred  dollars  which  was  owing 
to  other  persons  :  how  was  he  to  pay  that  ?  He  was  resolved : 
hereafter  he  would  never  expend  one  cent  foohshly,  however  strong 
the  temptation  ;  and  for  once,  for  this  once,  he  would  go  to  his 
mother  and^  beg  of  her  to  get  the  sum  for  him. 

He  stood  before  her ;  his  face  was  pale  and  ghastly  from  want 
of  sleep;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot  from  excitement,  and  his  thin 
and  emaciated  body  shook  like  the  casement  in  the  wnnd. 

"  Sit  down  by  the  fire.  Why  !  what  is  the  matter  .^"  said  his 
mother,  going  up  to  him  and  kissing  him  fondly,  while  the  tears 
started  into  her  eyes.  When  she  kissed  him,  he  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears  ;  for  proud  and  self-willed  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
stand  so  much  kindness  when  he  knew  that  his  mother  would 
start  with  horror  if  she  knew  all ! 

"  My  child,  something  is  the  matter  with  you — tell  me  all  at 
once  !"  she  said. 

"  My  mother !"  he  replied,  "  I — I— dare  not !" 

"Dare  not  tell  me  !  Child,  you  are  foolish — dare  not  tell  your 
mother  !  Why,  what  do  you  want  ?  Perhaps  you  wish  money  : 
I  dare  say  you  tave  not  enough  to  live  comfortably." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  he  replied,  gladdened  that  his  mother  should 
think  of  the  very  subject  he  dared  not  mention.  "  I  do  want  some 
money  and  must  have  some." 

''  Well,  you  shall  have  it,"  she  said  :  "  how  much  V 

"  Five  hundred  dollars  !" 

She  turned  pale  at  that,  and  said — "You  must  have  five  hun- 
dred dollars — it  is  impossible  !  You  know  that  when  I  gave  you 
that  thousand  dollars,  I  took  all  that  was  mine,  and  I  have  not  a 
hundred  dollars  at  my  disposal.     It  cannot  be  !" 

"  But,  mother,  I  tell  you  I  must — must  have  it !"  he  replied. 

"  But  where  will  you  get  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"  You  must  get  it  from  father,  for  it  must  be  had." 

"  He  will  not  pay  it,  my  son  :  have  you  never  considered  that 
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your  present  extravagant  life  will  sooner  or  later  bring  you  into 
disgrace  or  even  crime.     You  cannot  have  five  hundred  dollars  !" 

Then  the  poor  young  man  wept,  for  disgrace  and  ignominy  were 
before  him.  He  would  rather  die  than  let  that  mother  of  his  know 
of  his  crime.  She  would  lose  her  confidence  in  him— she  would 
forsake  him.  Ah  !  he  did  not  know  the  depths  of  a  mother's  love  ! 
He  did  not  know  that  a  mother  never  says  of  her  child,  "  I  lovecj 
him  once  !" 

At  length  he  grew  courageous  ;  he  saw  that  if  he  did  not  expose 
himself  to  his  mother  now,  in  three  days  she  would  know  of  his 
deed,  and  might  perhaps  hear  of  his  arrest  for  theft ! 

"Mother  !''  he  said,  "it  is  an  awful  thing  which  I  am  going  to 
tell  you,  but  it  is  true  :  if  I  do  not  have  jive  hundred  dollars  before 
Saturday  noon,  I  shall  be  imprisoned  for  theft  f 

To  have  seen  her  then,  with  her  calm  face  all  white  as  snow,  and 
her  blue  eyes  strained  with  horror,  would  have  melted  any  heart. 

"  Do  not  look  so  !  Do  not  act  as  if  you  despised  me.  Love  me 
still,  mother,  love  me  still,  or  I  am  forever  ruined  !  and,  oh  !  if  you 
will  this  once  forgive  me,  I  will  never — never,  before  God  I  promise 
it,  cause  you  to  blush  for  any  act  of  mine  !" 

His  mother  was  indeed  horror-struck,  to  know  that  he  was  in 
such  proximity  to  disgrace ;  was  filled  with  astonishment  when 
she  knew  that  he  had  taken  money  from  his  employers  to  cancel 
debts  foolishly  incurred.  He  told  her  all ;  how  that  temptation 
had  come  in  upon  him  unawares,  and  that  in  a  moment  when  his 
brain  was  wild  with  excitement,  he  had  done  what  he  had.  But 
her  love  did  not  cease  ;  she  loved  him  better  than  ever,  as  she  saw 
him  so  near  ruin,  and  said — 

"  I  will  not  desert  you,  my  poor  boy.  The  money  shall  be  yours. 
Come  to-morrow  and  get  it !" 

"  But  how  can  you  get  it  ?"  he  asked.  "  I  would  rather  perish 
than  have  my  father  know  a  syllable  of  this  terrible  sin  of  mine. 
How  can  you  get  the  money  without  telling  him  ?" 

"  1  will  try,  I  will  plead  as  I  never  plead  before,"  she  said,  "  and 
will  not  tell  him  what  I  want  the  money  for  ;  but  if  the  worst 
comes,  then  I  must  tell  him,  for  he  would  sink  his  whole  property 
before  he  would  have  the  world  know  of  your  crime." 

George  left  the  house  with  a  heart  lighter  than  when  he  entered 
it,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  his  employers'  store. 
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When  the  evening  came,  Mr.  Demick  returned  home,  and  as  he 
sipped  his  tea  in  the  comfortable  upper  sitting-room,  and  the  fire 
brightly  blazed  in  the  grates,  and  the  sound  of  the  wild  storm  with- 
out came  in  upon  his  contentment,  he  thought  with  pleasure  of  his 
home  and  comforts.  But  still  there  were  thoughts  of  George,  and 
his  conscience  told  him  that  he  had  used  him  with  too  great 
severity,  and  perhaps  he  might  be  guilty  of  the  young  man's  ruin 
through  it. 

His  wife,  too,  looked  sad,  sadder  than  he  had  ever  known  her 
before,  and  when  the  tea-service  was  cleared  away  and  they  were 
alone,  he  said — 

"  My  wife,  why  are  you  so  sad  ?" 

The  question  recalled  her  to  her  duty,  and  the  promise  made  to 
her  son,  so  summing  all  her  courage,  she  said — 

"  I  have  one  great  favor  to  ask  of  you,  and  if  you  will  only  grant 
it,  I  promise  you  never  to  trouble  you  again  with  like  applications." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"  I  want  five  hundred  dollars  to-night ;  and  if  you  will  give  it 
to  me,  it  is  on  this  condition — that  you  are  never  to  ask  me  why 
I  wish  it." 

"  Why,  it  is  strange  that  you  wish  to  conceal  your  disposal  of  it 
from  me !" 

"I  know  that  it  is  strange  ;  but  if  you  will  only  this  once  grant 
nie  my  wish,  I  will  never  ask  again.  Oh  !  you  have  too  mucb 
confidence  in  me,  too  much  love  for  me,  to  refuse.  You  will  let 
me  have  the  money  !" 

"  I  will  let  you  have  it — but  it  is  strange  that  you  will  not  tell 
me  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  it.     Here  is  a  check  for  the  sum." 

The  tear  of  joy  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  took  the  precious 
check  and  carefully  put  it  in  her  purse.  The  next  day  George 
called,  found  his  father  absent,  as  he  expected,  and  got  the  check 
from  his  mother's  hand.  Then  he  cashed  it  at  the  broker's,  and 
went  and  paid  all  his  debts.  There  were  a  httle  over  two  hun- 
dred dollars  left ;  and  this  sum  he  must  put  into  the  money-drawer 
from  which  he  had  abstracted  the  hke  sum.  Watching  a  favora- 
ble opportunity,  he  replaced  it.  The  Saturday  night  with  its  reck- 
onings came,  and  all  was  right,  and  he  was  saved  ! 

He  was  saved  !  The  vision  of  horror  which  had  been  staring 
at  him  ever  since  he  committed  the  theft,  was  gone,  and  sweet 
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sleep  was  his  again.  That  Saturday  night  his  pillow  was  as  soft 
as  if  made  of  roses,  and  bright  and  beautiful  dreams  flocked  in 
groups  about  the  windows  of  his  brain.  He  was  another  man. 
Seemg  the  awful  proximity  he  had  been  in  to  utter  ruin,  he  be- 
came thoroughly  resolved  that  he  would  be  economical,  that  he 
would  starve  before  he  again  would  run  into  debt.  Temptation 
should  have  no  chance  at  him.  From  that  day  he  became  care- 
ful, industrious  and  prudent.  Soon  his  father  made  overtures  to 
him,  and  he  went  back  to  his  home,  but  preferred  to  stay  where 
he  was  and  learn  the  business  of  a  mercantile  life.  Months  went 
on,  and  his  employers  gave  him  the  first  situation  in  their  estab- 
lishment. Years  passed  away,  and  they  took  him  in  as  partner. 
He  became  very  rich,  and  riches  never  contracted  his  heart.  He 
was  ever  prudent,  but  also  ever  kind  and  humane.  He  married 
well,  and  his  father  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  respected 
and  revered. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  old  man  was  reclining  on  the  sofa 
after  dinner,  with  his  now  also  aged  wife  at  his  side,  she  said  to 
him — 

"  Do  you  remember  how  once  I  asked  you  to  give  me  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  would  not  tell  you  what  I  wished  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Yes— why  ?" 

"If  you  will  never  say  one  word  about  it — never  think  of  the 
matter  after  to-day,  I  will  tell  you.  That  five  hundred  dollars 
saved  George  from  jail  f 

And  she  went  on  and  told  him  all,  and  the  old  man  wept  tears 
of  joy  and  sadness — sadness  to  think  what  might  have  been — joy 
thinking  of  what  was  ! 

LIGHT    OF    GOD. 

If  the  sun  should  say,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,  all  other 
bodies  shining  to  you  but  by  my  aid,  it  would  not  be  truer  than 
that  Christ  is  the  light  of  God  to  us  ;  for  though  something  might 
be  seen  of  Him  in  his  works,  yet  it  would  be  as  through  a  glass 
darkly  ;  it  would  be  a  night-vision,  in  which  we  could  discover  but 
the  faintest  outlines  of  objects  to  which  there  was  no  way  of  access, 
and  concerning  which,  we  might  as  well  know  nothing  as  know 
so  little. 


TO    THE    FROST    KING. 

BY   CELIA. 

Thou  mighty  monarch  of  the  North,  terrific  is  thy  mien — 
Tremendous  is  thy  icy  mail,  with  scales  of  dazzling  sheen; 
Thy  helmet  is  the  glittering  top  of  Arctic's  loftiest  peak, 
Its  plume  the  fairest  snow-wreath  amid  its  caverns  bleak ; 
Thy  spear  a  sparkling  crystal  from  the  frigid  Northern  Sea, 
Thy  shield  a  mighty  glacier  from  the  silent  Ocean  lea. 
Thy  crown  is  of  the  Polar  Stars— a  glorious  diadem — 
And  frozen  dew-drops  bright  and  rare  thy  kingly  mantle  gem. 
Magnificent  in  regal  pomp,  upon  thy  iceberg  throne 
Thou  reign'st  o'er  all  the  Land  of  Snows,  majestic  and  alone! 

And  when  the  sad-eyed  Autumn,  with  slow  and  measured  tread, 

Her  golden-tissued  drapery  o'er  field  and  lea  hath  spread — 

Then,  with  a  smile  of  grim  delight,  with  whisper  hoarse  and  low, 

Thou  biddest  from  thy  presence  dread  thy  messengers  to  go, 

And  far  amid  our  forest  pride  in  silence  steal  their  way, 

To  paint  with  stealthy  pencil  in  the  colors  of  decay. 

Each  joyous,  dancing  leaf  of  green,  and  flower  of  beauteous  hue, 

That  sunbeams  long  have  loved  to  cheer,  and  raindrops  to  bedew. 

And  now  what  new  magnificence  expands  upon  the  sight  1 

A  gorgeous  "pile  of  rainbows,"  superbly,  richly  bright! 

A  mass  of  sunset  drapery  of  purple— crimson — gold — 

Our  noble  forest-sentinels  most  gloriously  enfold  ; 

And  Nature  in  her  splendid  shroud  and  scarlet  silence,  seems 

Like  a  vision  of  far  Araby,  that  Orient  Land  of  Dreams ! 

But  thou,  relentless  Arbiter  of  ruin  and  decay, 

Terrific  Spoiler  !  ruthless  One  !  ambitious  of  thy  sway, 

Thou  callest  Giant  Boreas  from  the  caverns  of  the  North, 

Tremendous  in  his  shaggy  strength  and  rage  to  sally  forth, 

And  breathe  upon  each  glowing  leaf  with  withering  breath  and  keen, 

And  in  derision  scatter  them,  as  dust,  the  trees  between. 

Each  flowret  droops  at  his  approach,  and  meekly  bows  its  head, 

And  yields  its  last  sweet  incense  in  tear-drops  for  the  dead; 

The  grass  is  crisp  and  brown  and  sere  beneath  his  blasting  tread. 

And  life  and  grace  and  loveliness  from  Nature  now  are  fled. 

Rejoice  not,  mighty  Conqueror !  though  proud  thou  be  and  strong, 
Thy  majesty  shall  have  an  end,  thy  reign  shall  not  be  long, — 
For  with  the  gentle  breath  of  Spring  a  mightier  than  Thou 
Shall  melt  thy  icy  fetters,  and  sweetly  to  the  brow 
Of  Mother  Earth  bring  smiles  of  joy,  and  buds  and  leaflets  green. 
And  sweet- eyed  flowers  and  waving  boughs  shall  once  again  be  seen. 
And  to  thy  Northern  fastnesses,  thine  ancient  mountain  seat, 
With  many  a  longing,  lingering  sigh,  thou  slowly  shalt  retreat; 
And  there  within  the  Frozen  Zone  upon  thine  Iceberg  Throne, 
Thou'lt  reign  o'er  all  the  Land  of  Snows,  majestic  and  alone  I 
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OR     T  H  E     TWENTY-FIVE     SOUS     PIECE. 


FROM  THB  FRENCH   OP  RICHOMMB. 


BY     MBS.     S.     T.     MARTYN. 


The  sad  reign  of  Louis  Fifteenth,  approached  its  close.  Tliat 
splendid  pageant  of  monarchy,  formerly  so  imposing  and  glorious 
under  Louis  the  Great,  was  now  only  a  phantom.  Despised  by 
all  Europe,  hated  by  his  own  subjects,  who  sung  his  praises  during 
his  life,  and  after  his  death  covered  his  statues  with  clay,  the  mis- 
erable king  ended  his  days  amid  the  shameful  pleasures  of  the 
court  of  Versailles.  Meanwhile  the  horizon  was  hourly  growing 
darker  ;  already  was  heard  in  the  distance,  the  low  muttering  of 
the  gathering  tempest  which  in  a  short  time  was  to  destroy  a 
dynasty  of  ten  centuries.  But  of  what  import  were  these  frightful 
presages  to  the  reckless  prince  who  had  chosen  for  his  device  th€ 
words — "After  me,  the  deluge"?  The  whole  body  of  the  nobility, 
that  class  especially  menaced  by  the  storm,  lived  in  the  same 
security,  parading  in  the  midst  of  endless  festivities,  their  joyous 
nonchalance^  without  understanding  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  or 
seeking  to  lay  the  threatening  tempest.  So  rich  and  so  powerful, 
what  had  they  to  fear,  accustomed  as  they  were  from  the  cradle 
to  abject  submission  or  the  part  of  the  canaille  7  Ah,  whoever 
would  have  said  to  those  men  so  proud,  those  women  so  beautiful, 
that  the  people,  the  objects  of  their  disdain,  would  in  a  little  while 
tear  from  them  their  riches  and  their  titles,  that  most  of  them 
would  fall  beneath  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  or  perish  in  the  J 
miseries  of  exile,  that  a  revolution,  whose  march  they  could  not 
arrest,  should  change  in  an  instant,  the  laws,  the  manners,  the 
customs  of  France  ;  he  who  had  predicted  this,  would  have  been 
greeted  with  a  burst  of  inextinguishable  laughter,  or  driven  from 
society  as  a  madman.     The  awaking  was  only  the  more  terrible. 

It  was  a  morning  of  the  month  of  May.  The  bright  sun  seemed 
to  smile  on  renovated  nature — the  birds  twittered  among  the 
branches,  and   the  plain  decked  with  flowers,  loaded  with  sweet 
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perfume  the  sportive  zephyr.  All  around  was  quiet  and  repose, 
hardly  might  one  hear  at  a  distance  the  monotonous  rolling  of 
carriages,  or  the  hoarse  crv  of  the  driver  urging  his  w^earied  horses. 
The  stillness  was  broken  only  by  the  agitation  of  the  leaves,  the 
hum  of  bees  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  and  the  low  murmur  of 
countless  insects  which  form  the  invisible  orchestra  of  nature.  It 
was  one  of  those  brief  moments  in  which  life  seems  sweet  to  the 
pool  as  well  as  the  rich — when  the  former  forget  their  cares  and 
labors,  and  the  latter,  their  devouring  ennui. 

A  beautiful  young  lady,  and  an  elegant  cavalier  were  walking 
together  under  the  deep  shadow  of  the  magnificent  trees  in  one  of 
the  small  parks  which  then  surrounded  Versailles.  Their  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  spoke  them  brother  and  sister.  With  her 
long  powdered  hair  in  which  some  flowers  were  arranged,  falling 
about  her  charming  face  and  neck,  the  Duchess  de  Preval  leaned 
on  the  arm  of  her  brother,  whom  she  was  laughingly  addressing, 
only  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  threaten  with  the  point  of  her 
parasol,  a  beautiful  little  lap-dog  which  played  about  her  steps. — 
The  young  man  wore  the  brilliant  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  of  the 
body  guard  ;  an  expression  of  melancholy  rendered  more  interest- 
ing his  noble  and  manly  countenance. 

"  Heavens  !  my  dear  Frederic,"  said  the  duchess — "you  are  then 
always  the  same — gloomy,  absent,  creating  a  thousand  chimeras 
out  of  nothing,  having  no  enjoyment  in  the  present,  and  seeing  in 
the  future,  only  a  long  series  of  misfortunes.  What  signifies  this 
absurdity  ?  You  are  young,  rich,  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of 
France  ;  they  are  pleased  to  call  you  one  of  the  most  charming 
cavaliers  of  the  court,  and  the  king  who  loves  us,  has  promised,  on 
the  day  of  your  marriage,  to  give  you  the  brevet  of  a  captain  of 
the  guards — what  would  you  have  more  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  sister,  and  certes,  thanks  to  the  goodness  of  the 
king,  I  have  nothing  of  which  to  complain.  Believe  me  it  is  only 
because  I  comprehend  so  clearly  my  present  happiness,  that  I  am 
melancholy  from  the  fear  of  losing  it." 

"  Well  then,  since  j'ou  confess  yourself  happy,  who  can  dream 
of  disturbing  this  happiness,  if  not  yourself?" 

"  It  is  because  I  foresee  in  the  future" 

"  Ah,  there  we  have  it !  Have  I  not  said  to  you  a  thousand 
times,  Frederic,  that  your  constant  reading  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
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Diderot,  and  all  their  fables  written  for  fools  and  by  fools,  has 
turned  your  head  ?  You  are  dreaming  about  equality,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  the  destruction  of  prejudice,  and  I  know  not 
wljat  else.  1  never  could  comprehend  the  jargon  of  those  gentle- 
men. Ought  you,  a  nobleman,  to  have  any  thing  in  common  with 
such  as  these  ?  It  is  to-day  a  mania  among  young  men  to  wish 
to  reason  on  every  subject,  and  to  sport  the  reputation  of  being 
great  thinkers.  You  will  gain  only  ridicule,  I  warn  you.  His 
Majesty,  (and  he  is  right  in  this,)  detests  that  class  of  men  who 
are  termed  philosophers.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since,  that  the  king 
demanded  of  the  young  duke  who  has  just  arrived  from  England, 
what  he  had  been  doing  in  that  country.  "Sire,"  said  he — "I 
have  been  learning  to  think."  "  Of  horses  ?"  enquired  his  Majesty 
as  he  passed  out,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "In  fact  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  gentlemen  encouraging  those  miserable  wretches  who  attack 
nobihty  and  royalty,  and  making  common  cause  with  them." 

"  They  are  much  in  fault,  my  sister,  and  betray  their  obligations 
as  gentlemen.  But  for  myself,  I  count  myself  among  the  number 
of  those  good  servants  of  monarchy,  who  foreseeing  the  evils  which 
menace  it.  prepare  themselves  to  defend  it  with  their  lives.  Do 
you  smile  ?  The  danger  is  not  the  less  real,  believe  me.  A  sullen 
discontent  reigns  throughout  the  lower  classes,  the  writers,  whose 
talent  and  power  none  can  deny,  attack,  not  royalty  and  nobility, 
but  the  fatal  prejudices  and  abuses  of  the  times — instead  of  giving 
heed  to  their  just  censures,  they  are  thrown  into  the  Bastile — but 
their  eloquent  words  have  only  the  more  influence  over  the  people, 
while  audacious  pamphleteers  inflame  the  bad  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude. All  is  calm  outwardly,  but  every  where  are  visible,  signs 
of  the  coming  whirlwind.  Would  to  God,  I  were  deceiving  myself, 
but  I  see  in  the  future  only  images  of  horror.  The  people — oh, 
my  sister,  how  terrible  is  the  blind  fury  of  the  people  I" 

"Oh — M.  de  C.  the  lieutenant  of  police  will  know  how  to  bring 
them  to  reason — but  a  truce  to  these  follies.  It  is  the  hour  for  you 
to  appear  at  Versailles  in  the  presence  of  his  Majesty.  Adieu,  dear 
Frederic,  do  lay  aside  that  sombre  and  mysterious  manner.  The 
king  wishes  to  see  around  him  only  bright  and  laughing  faces. 
Adieu,  until  we  meet  this  evening  at  the  court  ball." 

The  duchess  continued  her  promenade,  following  with  her  eyes 
her  young  brother  who  walked  rapidly  away.     "  The  madman  !" 
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she  exclaimed — "  those  abominable  philosophers  have  spoiled  him  !" 
Then  to  drive  away  the  grave  thoughts,  and  sad  prophecies  which 
presented  themselves,  she  began  to  think  over  the  last  minuet 
she  had  danced  with  the  Count  d'Artois,  or  the  last  headdress 
of  Mademoiselle  Bertin,  the  celebrated  tnodiste  of  Madame  la 
Dauphine.  Presently  she  reached  the  end  of  a  magnificent  ter- 
race from  which  was  seen  the  forest  of  Ville  d'Avray,  and  was 
gazing  on  the  enchanting  panorama,  when  the  gambols  of  her 
little  dog  roused  her  from  her  reverie.  Looking  back,  she  saw 
near  her,  two  young  children  playing  upon  the  ground.  They 
were  two  beautiful  creatures,  the  one  a  girl  of  twelve  years,  of  a 
figure  full  of  gentleness  and  grace,  the  other,  a  boy  of  six  or  seven, 
occupied  in  busily  gathering  sticks  and  throwing  them  into  a  basket. 

The  duchess  looke'd  smilingly  at  the  children,  and  then  ap- 
proached them.  The  young  girl  stood  up,  blushing  like  the  wild 
rose,  the  little  boy  remained  seated  on  the  grass,  with  his  large 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  the  lady,  and  on  the  little  dog  which  sported 
about  her. 

"  Oh,  the.  charming  child  !"  exclaimed  the  duchess,  patting  the 
cheek  of  the  little  peasant,  "what  do  they  call  you,  ma  mignonne  ?" 

"  Genevieve,  my  lady,  and  this  is  my  brother.  We  are  the 
children  of  Nicholas  Larcher,  who  lives  at  the  end  of  the  park." 

"  Larcher !"  interrupted  Madame  de  Preval — is  not  that  the  poor 
peasant  whose  harvest  was  all  destroyed  by  the  hail,  the  last  year  ?" 

"  Yes,  ray  lady.  Oh,  we  have  been  very  miserable  since  that 
time." 

"  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  my  steward  has  said  something  to 
me  about  it,  but  I  had  forgotten  it  altogether.  But  your  father 
may  depend  on  me,  httle  one." 

The  duchess  turned  away,  when  from  one  of  those  heart  im- 
pulses w^hich  often  take  possession  of  the  young,  the  child  threw 
herself  at  her  feet  and  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  madame,  do  not  forget  us.  You  who  are  so  rich,  come  to 
the  assistance  of  my  poor  father.  Since  his  misfortune,  he  has 
been  many  times  to  the  chateau,  but  the  steward  told  him  he 
could  do  nothing  without  your  orders,  since  we  were  not  your  ten- 
ants. In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  Saint  Genevieve,  who 
is  my  patron  saint,  be  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful.  Ah,  if  you 
knew  the  misery  of  my  poor  father  !     If  he  does  not  pay  to  the 
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proprietor  what  he  owes  him,  he  will  be  driven  from  his  house. 
Our  mother  is  long  sick  ;  my  little  brother  is  not  old  enough  to 
labor,  the  eldest  has  enrolled  himself  among  the  French  Guards 
for  bread,  and  I,  what  can  I  do  at  present?" 

And  the  poor  child  bathed  with  her  tears,  the  robe  of  Madame 
de  Preval,  while  her  brother,  understanding  nothing  of  the  scene, 
wept  and  laughed  together. 

The  duchess  was  moved  by  this  pathetic  appeal.  She  extended 
her  hand  to  Genevieve,  and  gently  kissed  her  forehead.  Then 
she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  purse  richly  embroidered. 

"  I  will  give  immediate  orders  to  my  steward,"  ^e  said,  "  that 
your  father  shall  have  no  farther  trouble  of  this  kind.  Meanwhile, 
carry  to  your  mother  the  contents  of  this  purse,  it  will  suffice  for 
your  immediate  necessities." 

Madame  de  Preval  then  emptied  the  purse  into  the  apron  of 
Genevieve.  In  the  midst  of  golden  crowns,  and  double  louis,  ap- 
peared a  little  piece  of  twenty-five  sous,  ashamed  to  find  itself  in 
such  grand  company.  The  duchess  took  it,  and  turning  to  the 
young  girl,  "  Take  it,"  she  said,  "  this  piece  belongs  to  you.  It 
will  procure  for  you  something  against  the  approaching  fair  of 
Versailles." 

"  I  will  keep  i\,  forever,  Madame,"  exclaimed  Genevieve,  casting 
on  the  duchess  an  indescribable  look  of  happiness  and  gratitude. 
"  It  will  constantly  recall  to  my  mind  my  dear  benefactress,  and 
if  ever  the  poor  daughter  of  Nicholas  Larcher  should  in  her  turn" — 

She  stopped  confused  and  blushing  at  her  own  imaginings.  The 
duciiess  embraced  her  smiling,  and  resumed  her  way  to  the  cha- 
teau, happy  in  having  performed  a  good  action.  That  same  even- 
ing was  the  couit  ball,  and  never  had  Madame  de  Preval  appeared 

so  beautiful. 

*         *         *         «'#         »         *         #         «         ♦         « 

No  more  balls,  no  more  fetes,  no  more  joyous  festivals  !  The 
storm  has  burst,  the  time  of  vengeance  has  come.  Terror  reigns 
every  where  in  France  ;  every  where  scaffolds  are  erected,  every 
where  the  nobles  are  pursued  like  w^ild  beasts,  their  titles  abolished, 
and  their  goods  confiscated  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  The  peo 
pie,  so  despised  by  the  higher  classes,  have  avenged  themselves 
cruelly,  and  those  of  their  former  masters,  who  are  not  the  victims 
4>f  the  guillotine,  find  safety  only  in  hopeless  exile.     But  what 
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labor,  what  stratagems,  what  devices  are  necessary  to  enable  one 
to  reach  the  frontier,  to  escape  research  and  denunciation  ?  Woe 
to  him  who  is  declared  suspected — his  sentence  is  already  pro- 
nounced. 

An  immense  crowd  had  assembled  in  the  Rue-Servandoni,  one 
of  the  most  quiet  and  retired  streets  of  the  capital.  Pikemen  and 
National  Guards  encompassed  the  house  No.  21,  where  Condorcet, 
the  illustrious  Girondist,  had  sought  a  refuge.  The  agitation  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  number  of  sansculottes^  showed  that  at  this 
moment  an  important  arrest  was  taking  place.  A  thousand  con- 
fused cries  were  heard  among  the  crowd. 

"It  is  one  of  the  old  nobility,  an  ancient  duchess." 

"  Ah,  truly  !" 

"  It  is  said  that  she  is  an  emissary  of  Pitt  and  Cobourg." 

"  It  is  a  friend  of  the  duchess  de  Polignac.  a  heartless — her  bro- 
ther fired  upon  the  people  on  the  tenth  of  August,  but  his  reckon- 
ing is  paid.     It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  sister." 

"  Ca  ira  !  ca  ira  !  to  the  lantern  with  the  aristocrats  !" 

Suddenly  the  mob  was  driven  back  by  the  National  Guards,  and 
a  female  was  seen  coming  out  of  the  house,  still  young,  whose 
countenance,  in  spite  of  privations  and  sorrow,  preserved  traces  of 
remarkable  beauty.  Two  commissaries  with  scarfs,  supported  her, 
and  carried,  rather  than  led  her  to  a  fiacre  which  waited  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Rue  Ferou.  At  the  sight  of  this  unfortunate,  the 
cries  of  the  hideous  creatures  known  under  the  name  of  tricoteuses, 
were  redoubled.  But  the  general  attention  was  attracted  by  an 
unforeseen  event.  A  cry  of  despair  issued  from  the  crowd,  and  a 
woman,  who  from  her  clothing  seemed  to  belong  to  the  better 
class  of  citizens,  fell  senseless  in  the  midst  of  the  mob. 

"  It  is  the  beautiful  silk-woman  of  the  Rue  de  Tournon,"  was 
exclaimed  on  all  sides. 

And  while  all  possible  attentions  were  bestowed  on  the  silk- 
woman,  the  former  duchess  was  conveyed  under  a  strong  escort  to 
the  prison  de  la  Force. 

There  is  no  awaking  more  horrible  than  that  of  the  prisoner. — 
When  on  the  morrow,  the  unfortunate  duchess  de  Preval,  (for  it 
was  she,)  opened  her  eyes,  and  perceived  the  bars  of  iron  which 
garnished  the  window  of  her  cell,  the  events  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, the  past  and  the  present,  all  returned  to  her  mind  with  a  fright- 
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ful  distinctness.  Then  she  recalled  those  h  jippy  days,  alas  !  too 
soon  !  and  the  fetes  of  Versailles,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments,  and  those  walks  in  the  park  with  her  beloved 
brother.  These  were  now  only  vanishing  memories.  Of  all  she 
had  loved,  nothing  was  left  to  her.  Royalty  abolished,  her  brother 
massacred  in  the  taking  of  Versailles,  her  husband  dead  upon  the 
scaffold,  her  family  proscribed,  and  herself,  escaping  death  only 
through  the  devotion  of  a  valet,  afterwards  denounced  by  a  villain, 
her  former  steward,  now  thrown  into  prison  to  await  death — ^such 
were  the  sad  thoughts  which  attended  the  waking  of  Madame  de 
Preval.  After  prayer,  she  rose  calmer,  and  almost  cheerful — she 
had  commended  her  soul  to  God.  The  sun  shone  brightly  through 
the  grates,  in  the  crevices  of  the  stone  window  sill,  some  blades  ol 
grass  were  springing  up,  and  one  httle  flower  was  opening  in  the 
morning  beam. 

"  It  is  not  destined  to  live  long,"  said  the  prisoner  with  a  melan- 
choly smile,  "  but  I,  I  shall  vanish  from  earth  before  the  flower." 

A  noise  of  locks  and  keys  aroused  her  from  her  reverie.  The 
keeper  entered. 

"  Citizen  Preval,  1  come  to  announce  to  you  the  visit  of  the 
citizen  Larcher." 

The  man  thus  named,  drest  after  the  manner  of  the  rich  citizens 
of  that  day,  was  a  man  of  good  countenance  and  martial  appear- 
ance, whose  features  expressed  frankness  and  probity.  When  the 
turnkeys  had  retired,  he  approached  the  duchess,  and  saluting  her 
respectfully,  said,  in  an  under  tone — 

"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  known  to  you,  Madame,  but 
iwo  words  will  suffice.  You  have  undoubtedly  forgotten,  (so  many 
events  have  since  taken  place  !)  the  day  when  in  walking  on  the 
terrace  of  the  chateau  de  Preval,  you  chanced  to  meet  a  young 
girl,  whose  father  implored  your  assistance.  You  w^ere  not  insen- 
sible to  the  prayers  of  a  wretched  family,  and  thanks  to  your  bene- 
ficence, Nicholas  Larcher  preserved  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
his  fortune  increased  from  day  to  day,  and  he  w^as  enabled  honor- 
ably to  establish  his  children.  One  of  his  sons,  Madame,  w^ho  was 
obliged  by  poverty  to  enter  the  National  Guards,  is  before  you,  he 
comes  to  save  the  benefactress  of  his  family." 

The  duchess  was  about  to  speak — 

"  Silence  !"  exclaimed  young  Larcher,  "  not  one  word,  spies  are 
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about  us,  and  time  presses.  Yesterday,  at  the  moment  of  your 
arrest,  my  sister  Genevieve  saw  and  recognized  you,  she  immedi- 
ately informed  me  of  the  event,  and  we  have  been  employing  all 
our  resources  to  save  you  from  the  fate  by  which  you  are  menaced. 
The  reputation  for  patriotism  enjoyed  by  my  family,  and  my  own 
position  as  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  for  my  district,  in- 
spire me  with  hope  that  all  is  not  lost.     Farewell  for  the  present." 

Two  days  after— days  which  to  the  poor  prisoner  were  ages  of 
anguish  and  torture,  the  jailor  came  to  announce  to  her,  that  in 
virtue  of  very  powerful  protection,  she  was  e?ilarged,  that  is  to  say, 
restored  to  liberty.  The  brave  Larcher  waited  for  her  at  the  door 
of  the  prison,  with  a  fiacre  which  conveyed  them  to  the  Rue  de 
Tournon.  Madame  de  Preval,  escaped  from  death  as  by  miracle, 
believed  herself  in  a  blissful  dream  ;  she  trembled  with  terror  when 
the  carriage  stopped,  and  followed  mechanically  her  conductor,who 
led  her  into  a  back  room  of  a  silk  warehouse.  Hardly  had  she 
entered  the  apartment,  when  she  fainted  from  the  excess  of  her 
emotions.  On  coming  to  herself,  she  saw  a  woman  of  rare  beauty 
kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  shedding  tears  of  joy. 

"  Oh,  my  benefactress,"  she  exclaimed,  "  who  could  have  fore- 
seen that  one  day  the  poor  Genevieve  would  be  useful  to  you  ? 
Never  has  your  remembrance  quitted  me.  I  believed  you  in  a 
foreign  country,  sheltered  from  all  danger.  Imagine  then  my 
fright  and  sorrow,  when  I  recognized  in  the  prisoner  of  the  Rue 
Servandoni,  the  duchess  de  Preval.  Happily,  the  credit  of  my  bro- 
ther, has  been  sufficient  to  save  you  from  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. But  you  cannot  without  danger,  remain  longer  in  France. 
Here  are  regular  passports  for  you,  and  in  a  few  moments,  a  car- 
riage will  come  to  take  you  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany." 

The  duchess,  bathed  in  tears,  could  not  pronounce  a  single  word. 
She  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  beautiful  silk-woman,  who 
embracing  her  tenderly,  left  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  returned, 
holding  a  small  leather  sack. 

"  Madame,"  she  said,  '*  your  resources  are  undoubtedly  exhaust- 
ed, and  without  money,  you  cannot  undertake  so  long  a  journey. 
This  bag  is  at  your  command  ;  do  not  refuse  it,  I  entreat  you. — 
These  are  my  own  savings,  and  they  are  a  small  return  for  the 
gold  so  generously  bestowed  by  you,  in  happier  days.  I  have 
still  one  more  favor  to  beg — it  is  that  you  will  permit  me  to  with- 
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draw  from  the  sack  this  little  piece  of  money  ;  it  is  a  memento  of 
your  goodness,  and  I  wish  to  transmit  it  to  my  children,  as  an 
eternal  witness  of  your  benefits,  and  our  gratitude."  So  saying, 
Genevieve  held  up  the  piece  of  twenty-five  sous,  given  her  by  the 
duchess  on  the  terrace  of  the  chateau. 

An  hour  afterward,  Madame  de  Preval  was  on  her  way  to  Ger- 
many, where  she  remained  until  peace  was  again  restored  to  her 
distracted  country. 


SONNET. 

ELIJAH     ON     MOUNT     HOKEB. 

BY    MRS,    S.    T.    MARTYN. 

On  Horeb's  frowning  top,  the  prophet  stood, 

While  round  him  raged  the  whirlwind  in  its  wrath, 
Shivering  whole  forests  in  its  kingly  path  : 
But  mid  the  howling  winds,  no  voice  of  God 
Pell  on  his  waiting  ear — then  from  the  cloud, 
Flashed  the  red  lightning's  glare  ;  and  while  a  shroud 
Funereal,  veiled  the  sky — those  tongues  of  flame 
Played  round  his  head,  and  yet  the  one,  dread,  Name, 
Was  slill  unspoken  ;  not  in  storm  or  wind, 

Or  rocking  earthquake,  comes  that  thrilling  voice, 
Which,  in  the  Sabbath  stillness  of  the  mind, 

Bids  the  imprisoned  soul  once  more  rejoice  ; 
Piercing  the  shades  of  error's  starless  night 
With  Love's  divine  decree—"  Let  there  again  be  light !' 


MUSIC. 

"  Music,  the  tender  child  of  rudest  times, 
The  gentle  native  of  all  lands  and  climes; 
"Vyho  hymns  alike  man's  cradle  and  his  grave. 
Lulls  the  low  cot,  or  peals  along  the  wave ; 
Cheers  the  poor  peasant,  who  his  native  hills 
With  wild  Tyrolean  echoes  sweetly  fills  ; 
Inspires  the  Indiau's  low,  monotonous  chant. 
Weaves  skilful  melodies  for  luxury's  haunt; 
And  still,  through  all  these  changes  lives  the  same, 
Spirit  without  a  home,  without  a  name, 
Coming  where  all  is  discord,  strife  and  sin, 
To  prove  some  innate  harmony  within 
Our  listening  souls ;  and  lull  the  heaving  broast 
With  the  dim  vision  of  an  unknown  rest." 


THE    FADED    FLOWER. 


BY  J.   A.   P. 


P^AR  towards  the  western  sky,  where  the  red  man  roams  in  un- 
civilized freedom,  there  stood  a  rude  cottage,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Walla  Walla.  It  was  situated  amid  one  of  nature's  most  lovely 
and  picturesque  landscapes.  A  beautiful  peninsula  was  formed  by 
two  branches  of  the  river,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  whose  banks  were  gracefully  bordered  with  trees,  which 
added  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  scenery. 

On  the  east,  a  short  distance  from  the  cottage,  there  was  a 
range  of  small  hills,  covered  with  bunch  grass  :  and  beyond  these, 
the  Blue  Mountains  lifted  their  towering  heads  to  heaven.  In 
another  direction,  far  in  the  distance,  extended  plains  were  spread 
beneath  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven,  walled  up  by  lofty  mountains 
to  the  sky.  Silence  seemed  brooding  over  this  lovely  solitude,  like 
the  broad  wings  of  night — occasionally  disturbed  by  the  heavy 
tramp  of  the  buffalo,  the  chase  of  wild  animals,  followed  by  the 
Indian  hunter  and  his  well  trained  steed. 

Here  stood  the  first  rude  habitation  of  the  first  white  family, 
located  within  the  wild  regions  of  Oregon.  The  upright  part  of 
the  building,  was  a  story  and  a  half  high,  facing  the  east,  thirty 
by  thirty -six  feet  in  dimensions,  with  a  small  addition  on  the  west. 
The  walls  were  made  of  split  logs  fitted  into  grooved  posts,  and 
the  spaces  filled  with  mud.  The  roof  was  made  of  poles,  first 
covered  with  straw,  then  with  five  or  six  inches  of  mud.  The 
chimney  and  fire-place  were  of  the  same  materials. 

It  was  here,  that  Alice  Whitman  first  looked  into  the  face  of  her 
mother  and  smiled.  She  was  the  first  purely  white  child,  born 
west  of  the  Mountains,  and  the  Indians  looked  with  pleasure  and 
surprise  upon  the  little  stranger,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  the 
"  Cay  use  girl."  The  news  of  her  birth  was  communicated  to 
three  different  tribes,  and  many  were  the  calls  she  received  from 
distinguished  individuals  of  different  nations.  Indian  mothers 
gazed  upon  her  with  astonishment  as  she  lay  in  her  mother's  arms, 
and  wondered  why  she  was  not  submitted  to  the  *"  tecosh,"  to 
enure  her  to  hardships  and  to  the  "cabouse"  to  improve  her  beauty. 
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But  Alice,  with  her  sweet  blue  eye,  dark  auburn  hair,  and  noble 
brow,  was  already  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  her  fond  parents. 

Sweetly  the  days  of  her  infancy  passed  away,  cradled  in  the 
arms  of  a  fond  mother,  and  caressed  by  an  affectionate  and  kind 
hearted  father.  She  was  her  mother's  constant  companion,  while 
visiting  the  sick,  and  although  she  could  render  no  assistance  in 
labor,  yet  her  enquiring  eye  would  seem  to  scan  the  dark  faces  of 
the  suffering  ones,  and  then  her  sweet  face  would  be  lifted  to  her 
mother's,  with  an  eloquent  smile  upon  her  bright  lips.  While  her 
mother  was  engaged  in  teaching  the  Indian  children,  she  would 
sit  in  her  little  chair,  with  her  book,  and  interest  herself  in  Usten- 
ing,  and  repeating  their  lessons  after  them,  and  join  with  them  in 
singing  with  great  delight. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  little  Alice  was  rapidly  learning  to 
read.  She  was  very  sprightly  and  active,  and  interested  herself  in 
all  her  mother's  affairs.  She  was  rapidly  learning  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, and  could  sing  wseveral  of  their  hymns  very  sweetly.  Like 
an  unfolding  rosebud,  she  was  daily  developing  some  new  beauty, 
and  by  her  artless  innocence  and  happy  disposition,  fast  twining 
herself  around  the  hearts  of  her  parents.  But  God  saw  fit  to  re- 
move this  little  one  to  himself  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner. 
In  a  letter  to  her  parents,  the  bereaved  mother  thus  describes  the 
death  of  her  precious  and  only  child,  which  occurred  in  July,  1839. 
She  says  :  "  I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you,  her  bright  and  anima- 
ted appearance,  on  Sabbath  morning,  the  day  of  her  death.  She 
had  always  slept  with  me  until  just  a  week  before  her  death.  On 
that  night,  she  proposed  of  her  own  accord,  to  sleep  on  a  mat,  on 
the  floor.  This  request  troubled  me,  for  I  never  could  persuade 
her  to  sleep  away  from  me  before,  not  even  in  her  father's  arms, 
and  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  thought  that  she  was  laid 
away  for  the  grave.  As  the  weather  was  very  warm,  and  she 
earnestly  desired  it,  I  permitted  her  to  sleep  all  night  on  the  floor, 
but  slept  very  little  myself.  Ever  after  this,  I  made  a  bed  by  the 
side  of  mine,  where  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  her  if  she  waked. — 
When  I  would  take  her  into  the  bed  with  me.  she  would  lie  a  little 
while,  and  then  wish  to  go  back  again.  Thus  she  gradually  went 
out  of  my  arms  into  the  grave,  so  that  I  should  not  feel  it  as 
severely  as  if  torn  from  them  at  once.  Sabbath  morning,  as  she 
lay  sleeping  I  kissed  her,  and  she  immediately  awoke,  and  putting 
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hearts  of  fond  parents  with  thy  songs  of  sweetest  melody.  Gentle 
as  a  dove,  thy  soft  blue  eye,  and  fair  young  face,  spoke  deep  and 
holy  thoughts  to  the  soul,  while  thou  didst  stand  among  the  tribes 
of  our  western  land,  and  sing  to  them  of  the  Great  Spirit,  then 
plumed  thy  pinions  for  the  spirit  land.  The  dark  wave  of  the 
Walla  Walla  drank  thy  young  life,  and  thou  wert  borne  on  the 
light  winged  zephyr  back  to  thy  native  heaven.  Mourning  parents 
sought  thee  sorrowing,  folded  thy  lifeless  form  to  desolate  hearts, 
then  laid  thee  silently  away  on  the  banks  of  that  lovely  river. — 
Rest  thee,  darling.  But  no — Heaven  sends  thee  back,  clad  in  the 
drapery  of  an  angel,  to  be  the  guardian  of  thy  parents.  Danger 
is  around  them.  Christian  savages  watch  their  footsteps,  and  seek 
their  life.  Thy  father  falls  beneath  the  tomahawk  of  his  redfrierid. 
Thy  mother  kneels  in  agony  beside  his  mangled  form,  and  prays 
for  her  murderers.  How  like  a  dove  didst  thou  nestle  upon  the 
heart  of  that  dying  one,  and  whisper  words  of  consolation  to  that 
fainting  mother's  heart.  But  hark  ! — deadly  weajfons  are  again 
raised.  Oh  God  !  she  too  lies  pierced  with  many  wounds.  But 
what  sweet  voice  was  that — "  Mother,  come  home"  !  Thy  light 
wing  fanned  those  parted  lips,  till  death  stilled  the  throbbing  of 
that  heart,  then  heavenward  was  thy  flight. 

Now  rest  thee,  darling  Alice  ! — rest,  sweet  spirit,  for  thy  father 
and  thy  mother  have  "  come  home." 


*  The  tecosh  is  a  board  or  a  kind  of  cradle,  to  which  every  infant  is  tightly- 
bandaged  soon  after  birth — where  they  remain,  night  and  day,  till  they  arrive  at 
a  certain  age,  when  they  are  permitted  the  use  of  their  limbs.  The  cabouse  is  a 
kind  of  machine  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  flattening  the  head.  It  is  a  cruel  prac- 
tice, but  female  infants  only  are  now  submitted  to  the  painful  operation  among 
those  tribes.  They  think  it  improves  their  beauty,  and  renders  them  more  pleas- 
ing to  men. 


CHARITABLE   JUDGING. 

A  charitable  judgment  of  others  indicates  as  much  greatness  of 
mind  as  goodness  of  heart ;  for  to  be  really  charitable,  we  must  be 
reasonably  so  ;  we  must  know  why  we  are  so ;  thus  a  right  exer- 
cise of  charity  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  others,  tem- 
pered with  an  appreciation  of  all  the  influences  affecting  human 
character  and  conduct. 


WHISPER   TO    A   BRIDE. 

Under  this  attractive  title,  a  charming  little  volume  has  just  been  published 
by  Parsons  &  Co.,  Hartford,  frofn  the  pen  of  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  the  friend 
and  ornament  of  her  sex.  It  is  written  in  that  tender  and  poetic  prose  wliich 
thrills  the  heart  like  the  tones  of  an  Eolian  harp,  and  its  sweet  and  holy  lessons 
are  so  skilfully  impressed,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  read  the 
work  without  becoming  wiser  and  better  for  the  perusal.  The  "  Whisper  to  a 
Bride"  is  accompanied  in  its  advent,  by  another  volume,  entitled  "  Poems  for  the 
Sea,"  by  the  same  author.  We  wish  the  friends  of  the  seaman  would  place  a 
copy  of  this  admirable  little  work  in  the  forecastle  of  every  vessel  that  leaves 
our  ports.  Female  influence,  the  most  purifying  and  ennobling  of  all  human 
influences  when  rightly  directed,  would  thus  accompany  the  sailor  over  the  ' 
pathless  ocean,  and  while  reading  these  beautiful  poems,  home,  with  all  its 
blessed  memories,  would  be  present  with  him,  to  guard  him  from  temptation 
and  lead  his  feet  in  the  way  of  peace. 

We  give  below^a  short  extract  from  the  "  Whisper  to  a  Bride,"  though  ^vhcre 
all  is  full  of  interest,  we  have  found  it  diflScult  to  make  a  selection  within  the 
litaits  allowed  us,  which  shall  do  justice  to  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  volume. 
We  advise  all  our  young  readers  to  purchase  and  read  for  themselves. 

WHITHER? 

•'  Trusting  One,  whither  wilt  thou  follow  thy  beloved  1  From  the  nest  where 
thou  wert  reared  1  from  the  hearth-stone,  where  thy  first  affections  grew  ? — to  take 
thy  place  at  his  board,  and  ta beautify  a  new  home,  with  the  love  that  never  dies? 

Whither? — To  a  dwelling  among  strangers? — where  eyes  that  never  met  thee, 
shall  gaze  curiously  upon  thee  ?  or  forms  that  thou  hast  never  seen,  pass  thee 
unnoticed  by?  For  his  sake  wilt  thou  twine  the  tendrils  of  friendship  around 
untried  props,  and  wait  in  the  patience  of  hope  for  the  buddings  of  sympathy? 

But  whither  wilt  thou  follow  thy  beloved  ?  Over  the  rugged  mountains  ? — to 
the  fresh  green  West? — to  the  far  stretching  prairie ? — to  the  sultry  southern 
skies? — to  the  margin  of  the  great  Lakes? — to  the  village  creeping  from  the 
heart  of  the  forest  ? — or  the  thronged  city,  whose  roofs  shut  out  the  blue  sky  ? 

Whither  ? — Over  the  Ocean  ? — upon  the  crested  billow  ?  where  seas  and  skies 
mingle  in  misty  line, — and  at  the  trump  of  hoarse  winds,  the  terrible  waves  come 
forth  to  their  tempestuous  play  ? 

Whither  ? — To  foreign  lands  ? — ^to  the  islands  of  the  sea  ? — to  the  people  ol 
a  strange  language  ? — whose  words  are  to  thine  ear  a  confusion  of  unmeaning 
sounds  ?  and  in  whose  heart  are  no  memories  of  those  whom  thou  hast  loved 
from  infancy  ? 

Whither  ? — Among  the  heathen,  who  know  not  God  ? — to  bear  to  their  down- 
oast  souls  the  melody  of  the  Gospel  ?  and  to  tell  their  untaught  babes  of  Him, 
who  said, '  Suiferthe  litiie  children  to  come  unto  Me?' 

And  the  bride-heart,  strong  in  its  holy  love,  answered,  'Whither  he  goeth,  I 
will  go, — where  he  lodgeth  will  I  lodge, — his  people  shall  be  my  people, — and  his 
God  my  God. 

Where  he  dieth  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  burifed :  The  Lord  do  so  to  mo, 
and  more  also, — if  aught  but  Death  part  him  and  me.' " 
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